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ADVERTISEMENT,  1775. 


The  "  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the 
Queen,"  has  been  unaccountably  decried  ;  though 
a  work  of  undoubted  merit.  It  has  even  been 
supposed  to  be  spurious,  ^though  every  paragraph 
it  contains  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  authenti- 
city. It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  our  Author, 
in  various  parts  of  his  writings  *.  He  has  called 
it  **  his  GRAND  business!  r  and  thought  it  **  the 

BEST  WORK  H£    HAD    EVER    WRITTEN,**      As    far 

as  it  extends, it  is  indeed  a  masterly  performance; 
and  will  be  deemed  a  valuable  acquisition  to  fu- 
ture historians.  Deriving  his  intelligence,  at  that 
remarkable  era,  from  the  fountainhead,  Swift 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  facts  which  he  re- 
lates. He  had  ready  access  to  every  requisite 
l^oijrcp  of  information:  and  his  itianly  fortitude 
must  have  plaqed  him  far  above  the  necessity  of 
wilful  misrepresentation.   Professedly  an  advocate 

*  See  Dr.  Swift's  Preface  to  the  History ;  and  see  also  parti- 
cularly sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  very  honourable  testimony  ;  who^ 
having  perused  the  manuscript,  returned  it  with  a  very  few  ob- 
servations, "  which,"  he  says,  *'  were  as  many  as  I  could  see 
occasion  for ;  though,  I  do  assure  you,  I  read  with  the  same 
strictness  and  ill-nature  as  in  the  former  part.**  N. 
.  t  Journal  to  Stella,  Feb,  27,  1710-11.     N. 

B  a  for 
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4  ADVEftTISEMENT. 

for  the  tones,  to  the  whigs  he  was  an  ayowcd,  a 
formidable  opponent.  In  his  Journal  to  Stella 
(the  more  valuable  for  discovering  his  unreserved 
sentiments)' hef  frequently  lamt?m^  the  necessity  of 
displacing  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  and  de- 
clares, though  he  loved  not  the  man,  he  had  pre- 
vented many  hard  things  being  said  against  him. 
And  the  favours  he  obtained  from  the  ministry 
for  the  men  of  wit  among,  the  adverse  party  arc 
too  notorious  to  be  enlarged  on  *. 

Mis  eairnestness  to  comtftunicate  this  history  to 
the  publick  is  evident  in  many  of  his  letters.  In 
a  letter  to' Mr.  Pope,  Jan.  10,  1721-S,  he  ex- 
presses himself  very  strongly  on  thcssubject ;  and 
Vas  digesting  them  into  order  f.  In  l736,  it 
was  actually  intended  for  the  press ;  and  in  April^ 
1738,  the  Dean  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  publication  being  so  long  delayed.    Whatever 

*  See  the  Dean'fc  Preface.     N. 

t  These  papers  scym6  years  after  were  brought  finished  by  th^ 
Z>6an  into  England,  with  an  inteiuionr  to  publish  them.  But 
lord  Bolingbroke,  on.  whose  judgment  h^  relied,  dissuaded'  him 
from  that  design.  He  told  the  Dean,  there  were  several  fact^ 
he  knew  to  be  false^and  that  the  whole  was  so  much  in  the  spirit 
of  party-wiiting,  that  though  it  might  have  made  a  seasonable 
]f);amphlet  rnr  the  time  of  the  admiuistrition,  it  w^s  a  dishonour 
to' just  histofy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  treasurer  Oxford 
was  the  hero  of  the  story.  The  Dean  would  do  nothing  against 
his  friend  s  judgment,  yet  it  extremely  chagrined  him ;  and  he 
told  a  common  friend,  that  since  lord  Bolingbroke  did  not  ap- 
prove his  hjstory,  he  would  cast  it  into  the  fire,  though  it  wa$ 
the  best  wouk  he  had  ever  wriiteu.  However,  it  did  not  undergo 
this  fate,  and  is  said  to  be  yet  in  being.  War  burton. 

Lord  Bolingjjroke,  in  a  letter  to  sir  William  Wynd ham,  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  this  work  as  very  partial  and  defective, — 

B«WL£aL. 
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votive  mifsbi:  liarip  ihm  ^^i sjbed  ifor  wch  dela}^ 
surlj^tber  tewJernrsa  t»  .Ijvif^g  <;baj:«5tera,  or  ,inpxc 
l^nidjeiiitial  re^spn?,  ^  pt^rj^  of  forty  years  mmt 
totally  bav€  i^emoyqd  th^em.  TUe  rage  ^f  party 
is  sujb^ded ;  itud  we  m^y  be  allo.wied  to  cpntem^ 
plate  the  leign  of  A»9e  as  imparlially  as  that  of 
Ejbzalieth. 

At  length  >this  histpry  twas  coqinikitfd  to  the 
press  in  the  yicar  J 758*;  under  the  censure,  it 
ma.y  be  said,  of  its  own  aditor ;  in  jufstifoe  to  wihpni, 
howfu^j  we  may  .differ  in  opioaoa  copcerning  Dr, 
8vwift*s  candour,  the  editor!s  Adveritisemeut  is 
preserved  entire.  In  the  same  year  also  it  met 
with  some  .se\%Fe  atrictupes  frora  .another  writer  f* 
The^e  wie  shall  give  loo  in  his  own  words ;  aud 
then  fairly  submit  ^*  The  History  of  the  Four  Last 
Yeaiirs  of  tliie  Queen"  to  ithe  judgment  of  the  pub* 
lick: 

"  ISiese  characters,  and  the  history  from  whence 
flhey  have  been  extracted,  may  serve  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  melancholy  eifects  of  prejudice  ^ 
and  party  zeal ;  a  zeal,  which,  M^hilst  it  corrupts 
the  heart,  vitiates  the  understanding  itself;  and 
could  mislead  a  writqr  of  so  penetrating  a  genius 
38  Dr.  Swift,  to  imagine  that  posterity  would  ac- 
cept Sfatire  in  the  place  of  history,  and  would 
read  with  satisfaction  a  performance,  in  which 
the  couWige  and  military  skill  of  the  duke  of 
Marlbo.vpugh  are-  called  in  question.  The  real 
character  of  these  great  mea  was  not  what  the 
low  idolatry  of  the  one  faction,  or  the  malignity 

•  pjzinted  for  A.  Millar ;  and,  in  1767*  it  was  first  inserted  by  . 
Mr.  Tonson  in  an  edition  of  the  Dean's  Works.     N. 
-f  Mr.  Buxke,  in  the  Annual  Register,  175S.     N. 

of 
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of  the  Other,  would  represent  it.  They  were  men, 
who,  with  great  virtues  and  great  talents,  mixed 
with  some  human  infirmities,  did  their  country 
much  service  and  honour.  Their  talents  were  a 
publick  benefit,  their  failings  such  aa  only  af- 
fected .  their  private  character.  The  display  of 
this  mixture  had  been  a  very  proper  task  for  an 
impartial  historian;  and  had  proved  equally  agree- 
able and  instructive  to  the  reader  in  such  hands. 
But  these  charabters  before  us  have  all  the  signs 
of  being  written,  as  Tacitus  calls  it,  receniibiis 
odiis.  In  all  other  respects,  the  piece  seems  to  be 
a  work  not  unworthy  of  its  author :  a  clear  and 
strong,  though  not  an  elevated  style ;  an  entire 
freedom  from  every  sort  of  aifected  ornament ;  a 
peculiar  happiness  of  putting  those  he  would  sa- 
tirize in  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  light, 
without  seeming  directly  to  intend  it.  These  are 
the  characteristicks  of  all  Swift's  works ;  and  they 
appear  as  strongly  in  this  as  in  any  of  them.  If 
there  be  any  thing  dilFerent  in  this  performance, 
from  the  manner  of  his  works  published  in.  his^ 
lifetime,  it  is,  that  the  style  is  in  this  thrown 
something  mcye  backwards,  and  has  a  more  an- 
tique cast.  This  probably  he  did  designedly,  as 
he  might  thiiik  it  gave  a  greater  dignity*  to  the 
work.  He  had  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of 
the  language,  as  it  was  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
and  he  rated  the  style  of  the  authors  of  that  time 
a  little  above  its  real  value.  Their  style  was  in- 
deed sufficiently  bold  and  nervous,  but  deficient 
in  grace  and  elegance. "* 

J.  N. 
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ADVERTISEMENT,   1758. 


1  HUS,  the  long- wished  for  History  of  theFout 
Last  Years  of  the  Queen's  Reign  is  at  length 
brought  to  light,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  sup- 
press it! 

As  this  publication  is  not  made  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  mime,  or  names,  which  the  author  and 
the  world  had  a  right  to  expect ;  it  is  fit  some 
account  of  the  work's  appearing  in  this  manner 
should  be  here  gived. 

Long  before  the  Dean's  apparent  decline,  some 
of  his  intimate  friends,  with  concern,  foresaw  the 
impending  fate  of  his  fortune  and  his  works.  To 
this  it  is  owing,  that  these  sheets,  which  the  world 
now  despaired  of  ever  seeing,  are  rescued  from 
obscurity,  perhaps  from  destruction. 

For  this,  the  publick  is  indebted  to  a  gentleman, 
now  in  Ireland^  of  the  greatest  probity  arid  worth, 
with  whom  the  Dean  long  lived  In  perfect  inti-^ 
macy.^  To  this  gentleman's  hands  the  Dean  in- 
trusted a  copy  of  his  history,  desiring  him  to 
peruse  and  give  his  judgment  of  it>  with  the  last 
corrections  and  amendments  the  author  had  given 
it,  in  his  own  hand.  > 

His  friend  read,  admired,  and  approved.     And 
from  a  dread  of  so  valuable  and  so  interesting  a 
work's  being  by  any  accident  lost  or  effaced,  as 
was  probable  by  its  not  being  intended  to  be  pub- 
lished 
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8  ADVEHTISEMEKT^ 

lislied  in  the  author's  life  time ;  he  resolved  to  keep 
this  copy  till  the  author  should  press  him  for  it ; 
but  with  a  tiwefmatied  purpose,  it  shotild  never  see 
the  light,  while  there  were  any  hopes  of  the  au- 
thofi  own  copy  being  publbbed,  or  even  pre- 
served. 

This  resolution  he  inviolably  kept,  till  he  and 
tfee  worM  had  fuH  assurance,  Ibat  the  Dean's  ex- 
ecutors, t)r  those  into  whose  hands  the  original 
copy  fdl,  were  so  far  from  intending  to  pubHsh 
iti  that  it  was  actually  suppressed,  perhaps  de-. 
stroyed,  ^ 

Then  he  thiptfght  himself  hdt  only  at  liberty, 
biit  judged  it  his  duty  to  his  departed  friend,  a«d 
to  the^ttblick,  to  let  this  copy,  xdiich  he  had 
now  kept  many  years  most  secretly,  isee  the  light. 

Thus  it  has  at  length  fallen  into  tire  hainls  of  a 
perison,  who  publishes  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
publick,  abstracted  from  all  private  regards ;  which' 
are  never  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  competition 
with  the  common  good.  ^  ^ 

Every  judicious  eye  will  see,  that  the  author  of 
these  sheets  wrote  with  strong  passions,  but  with 
stronger  prepossessions  and  prejudices  in  favour  of 
a  party.  These,  it  may  be  imagined,  the  editor, 
in  some  measure,  may  have  adopted ;  and  pub- 
lished this  work,  as  a  kind  of  support  of  that  party, 
or  some  surviving  remnant  thereof. 

It  is  but  just  to  undeceive  the  reader,  and  itin 
form  him  from  what  kind  of  hand  he  has  received 
this  work.  A  man  may  regard  a  good  piece  of 
painting,  while  he  despises  the  subject :  if  the 
subject  be  ever  so  despicable,  the  masterly  strokes 
of  the  painter  may  demand  our  admiration;  while 

hfi^ 
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H  fe'Otlierfcspects,  is  intkled  to  no  portion  of 

Itt'poetjry,  we  carry  bur  admiration  &till  farther,  j 
and  like  the  poet  while  '«v»e  actually  contemn  the 
man.  Historians  share  the  like  tate ;  hence  some, 
wlw  have  no  regard  to  propriety  pr  truth,  are  yet 
adi»ired  for  diction,  stymie,  maaner,  and  the  like. 

I5ie  editor  considers  this  work  in  another  light: 
ht  long  knew  the  author,  and  was  no  stranger  to 
b^  politicks,  connexions,'  tendencies,  passions,  and 
the.  whole  economy  of  his  life^  He  has  long  heen 
hardily  singular  in  condemning  this  great  man's 
conduct  amid  the  ^admiring  nvultitude ;  nor  ever 
could  have  thought  of  making  an  interest  in  a  mam, 
whose  principles  and  manners  he  could  by  no  rule- 
of  reason  or  honour  approve,  however  he  might 
have  admired  bis  wit  and  paits. 

Sacfa  was  judged  the  disposition  of  the  man, 
vhoscilJiistory  of  the  most  interesting  period  of 
time  in  the  annals  of  Britain  is  now,  herein,  offered 
to  the  reader.  He  may  well  ask  from  what  mo* 
tives?  The  answer  is  easily,  simply  given. 

The  causes  assigned  for  delaying  the  publication 
of  this  history  were  principally  these:  That  the  ' 
manuscript  fell  into  the  haiuls  of  men;  who,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been  by. the  generality 
ileemed,  were  by  the  Dean  beUevecl  to  be  of  his 
party;  though  they  did  not,  after  his  death,  judge 
it  prudent  to  avow  his  principles,  more  than  to 
deny  tbeiji  in  his  lifetime.  These  men,  having  got 
their  beavers,,  tobacco  boxes,  and  other  trifling 
xemembrances  of  former  friendship,  by  the  Dean's 
will,  did  not  choose  publickly  to  avow  principles 
that  bad  n^rred   their  friends   pronjotiun,    and 

mio^ht 
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might  probably  put  a  stop  to  tbeirs :  dierefore, 
they  gave  the  inquisitive  world  to  understand,  that 
there  was  something  too  strong  against  many 
great  men,  as  well  as  the  succeeding  system  of. 
publick  affairs  in  general,  in  the  EJean's  history 
of  the  four  last  years  of  the  queen's  reign,  to  ad- 
mit of  a  publication,  in  our  times;  and*,  with  this 
poor  insinuation,  excused  themselves,  and  satisfied 
the  weakly  well  ^ffect^d,  in  suppressing  the  manl^ 
festation  of  displeasing  truths^  of  howevergreat 
importance  to  society. 

This  manuscript  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  man  who. never  could  associate  with,  or  evea 
approve,  any  of  the  parties  or  factions  that  have 
differently  distracted,  it  night  be  said  disgraced, 
these  kingdoms;  because  he  has  as  yet  known 
none  whose  motives  or  rules  of  action  were  truth 
and  the  publick  good  alone ;  of  one,  who  judges 
that  perjured  magistrate^  of  all  denomi^i^ons, 
and  the  most  exalted  minions,  may  be  exposed, 
deprived,  or  cut  off,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
his  country;  and  who,  upon  these  principles,  from 
his  heart,  approves  and  glories  in  the  virtues  of 
his  predecessors,  who  revived  the  true  spirit  of 
the  British  polity,  in  laying  aside  a  priest-ridden, 
a  hen-pecked,  tyrannical  tool,  who  had  overturned 
the  political  constitution  of  his  country,  and  in 
reinstituting  the  dissolved  body  politick,  by  a  revo- 
lution, supported  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
realm,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  natural 
and  legal,  the  civil  ^nd  religious  liberties  of  the 
tnembei-s  of  the  commonwealth. 

Truth,  in  this  man's  estimation,  can  hurt  na 
good  cause.   And  falsehood  and  fraud,  in  religion 

and 
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znd  politicks,    are   ever  to  be  detected,    to  be 
exploded. 

Insinuations,  that  this  history  contained  some- 
fting  injurious  to  the  present  establishment,  and 
therefore  necessary  to  be  suppressed,  serve  better 
the  purposes  of  mistaken  or  insidious  malecon* 
tents,  than  the  real  publication  can.  And,  if 
any  thing  were  by  this  or  any  other  history 
to  be  shown  essentially  erroneous  in  our  poli- 
ticks, who,  that  calls  himself  a  Briton,  can  be 
deemed  such  an  impious  slave,  as  to  conceal 
the  destructive  evil?  The  editor  of  this  work 
disdains  and  abhors  the  servile  thought ;  and 
wishes  to  live  no  longer,  than  he  dares  to  think, 
speak,  write,  an8,  in  all  things,  to  act  worthy  of 
a  Briton. 

From  this  regard  to  truth  and  to  his  country, 
the  editor  of  this  history  was  glad  of  an  opportu- 
tity  of  rescuing  such  a  writing  from  those  who 
nwant  to  suppress  it :  the  common  cause,  in  his 
estimation,  required  and  demanded  it  should  be 
done;  and  the  sooner  it  is  published,  he  judged, 
the  better;  for,  if  the  conduct  of  the  queen  and 
her  ministers  does  not  deserve  the  obloquy  that 
has  been  Ipng  industriously  cast  upon  it;  what  is 
more  just  than  to  vindicate  it?  what  more  rea- 
sonable, than  that  this  should  be  done,  while  liv- 
ing witnesses  may  yet  be  called,  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  several  allegations  and  assertions ;  since, 
in  a  few  years  more,  such  witnesses  may  be  as 
much  wanting  as  to  prevent  a  canonization,  which 
is  therefore  prudently  procrasfinated  for  above  an 
age?  I^t  us  then  coolly  hear  what  is  to  be  said  on 
this  side  the  question,  and  judge  like  Britons. 
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The  editor  would  not  he  thought  to  justify  the 
author  of  this  history  in  all  points,  or  evpn  to  at- 
tempt to  acquit  him  of  unbeeooiing  prejudices  and 
partiality :  without'  beiug  deeply  versed  in  histoiy 
or  politicks,  he  can  see  his  author^  in  many  in* 
stances,  blinded  with  passions  that  disgrace  the 
historian ;  and  blending,  with  phrases  worthy  of 
a  Caesar  or  a  Cicero,  expressiops  not  to  be  japti" 
£ed  by  truth,  reason,  or  common  sense;  yet  think 
him  a  most  powerful  orator,  and  a  great  histo^ 
rian. 

No  unprejudiced  person  will  blame  the  Dean  for 
doing  all  that  is  con&istent  with  truth  and  decency 
to  vindicate  the  government  of  the  queen,  and  to 
exculpate  the  conduct  of  her  mitHsters  and  her  last 
general ;  all  good  men  would  rejoice  at  such  a  vin- 
dication.   But,  if  he  meant  no  more  than  this,  his 
work  would  ill  deserve  the  title  of  history.    That 
he  generally  tells  truth,  and  founds  his  moit  ma« 
terial  assertions  upon  facts,  will,  I  thin^,  be  found 
very  evident.     But,  there  is  room  to  suspect,  that 
while  he  tells  no  more  than  the  truth,  he  does  not 
tell  the  whole  truth.     However,  he  makes  it  very 
clear  that  the  queen's  allies,  especially  our  worthy 
friends  the  Dutch,  were  much  to  blame  for  the  now 
generally  condemned  conduct  of  the  queen,  with 
regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  bring-- 
ing  about  the  peace. 

The  author's  drawings  of  characters  are  confes- 
sedly partial:  for  he  tells  us  openly,  he  means  not 
to  give  characters  intire,  but  such  parts  of  each 
man's  particular  passions,  acquirements,  and  ha- 
bits, as  he  was  most  likely  to  tr^sfer  into  bis 
political  schemes.     What  writing,  what  sentence,. 

what 
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irfcaf  character,  cau  stand  this  torture  ? — ^What 
extreme  perversion  may  not,  let  me  say,  does  tiot 
this  prodnce  ? — Yet  thus  does  he  choose  ta  treat 
all  men,  that  were  not  favourers  of  the  latest  mea- 
wres  of  the  qneen ;  when  the  best  that  has  been 
said  for  her,  shows  no  more  than  that  she  was 
blindfolded  and  held  in  leading-strings  by  her 
ministers. 

He  doea  not  spare  a  man,  confessed  by  all  the 
world  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his  func- 
tion like  a  soldier,  like  a  hero.  But  charges  prince 
Eugene  with  raising  and  keeprag  up  a  most  hor- 
rible mob,  with  intent  to  assassinate  Harley.  For 
all  which  odious  charges,  he,  offers  not  one  indi- 
vidual point  of  i*oof. 

He  is  not  content  with  laying  open  again  the  . 
many  faults  already  publickly  proved  upon  the 
late  duke  of  Marlborough;  but  insinuates  a  new 
crime,  by  seeming  to  attempt  to  acquit  him  of 
aspiring  at;  the  throne.  But  this  is  done  in  1  man- 
ner peculiar  to  this  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  extols  the  ministers,  and 
minions  of  the  queen  in  the  highest  terms ;  and 
while  he  robs  their  antagonists  of  every  good  qua- 
lity, generally  gives  those  wisdom  and  every  virtue 
that  can  adorn  human  nature. 

He  is^  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to  justify,  what 
all  thinking  good  men  must  condemn,  the  queei^'s 
making  twelve  peers  at  once,  to  serve  a  particular 
turn. 

All  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  strength  of  his 
passions,  and  to  the  prejudices,  early  imbibed,  in 
favour  of  his  indulgent  royal  mistress  and  her  fa- 
vourites and  servants.     The  judicious  will  look 

through 
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through  the  elegant  clothing,  and  dispassionately 
consider  these  as  mere  human  errours,  to  which  no 
well  informed  mind  can  assent.  The  editor  thinks 
himself  bound  to  protest  against  them. 

He  makes  a  few  lapses  on  the  other  side,  with* 
out  being  as  clear  as  an  impartial  historian  would 
choose  to  appear.  He  more  than  hints  at  the 
queen's  displeasure  at  its  being  moved  in  parlia- 
ment, that  the  prince  elector  should  be  invited  to 
reside  in  England,  to  whose  crown  he  was  by  law 
declared  presumptive  heir.  But  is  always  opea 
upon  the  queen's  insisting  on  the  preterider's  being 
sent  out  of  France. — It  is  easy  to  see  how  incom- 
patible these  things  appear.  Nothing  could  tend 
more  to  secure  the  Hanover  succession,  and  to  en- 
large its  benefits  to  Britain,  than  the  bringing  over 
the  successor,  who  should,  in  every  country,  be 
well  instructed  in  the  language,  customs,  manners^ 
religion,  and  laws  of  his  future  subjects,  before  be 
comes  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  And  our 
author  does  not  take  the  proper  care  to  inform  us 
how  far  the  French  thought  fit  to  comply  with 
banishing  the  pretender  their  dominions;  since 
many  still  live  in  doubt,  that  if  he  was  sent  out 
of  France,  he  was  sent  into  England. 

But  there  is  one  expression  of  our*author  too 
perverse,  too  grossly  abused,  to  admit  of  any  apo- 
logy, of  any  palliation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  any  word  in  the  English 
language ;  and  least  of  all  can  be  supposed  igno- 
rant of  the  meaning  of  a  word,  which,  had  it  been 
ever  so  doubtful  before,  had  a  certain  meaning 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
of  which  no  sensible  subject  can  be  ignorant. 

.  Notwitb- 
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Notwithstanding  this,  where  our  author  speaks  • 
of  the  late  king  James,  he  calls  him  the  abdicated 
king,  and  gives  the  same  epithet  even  to  his  family. 
Though  this  weak,  ill  advised,  and  ill  fated  prince, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  Romans  and  Eng- 
lish, and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  abdicated; 
yet  can  he,  in  no  sense  be  called  abdicated;  unless 
die  people's  asserting  their  rights,  and  defending 
themselves  agsunst  a  king  who  broke  his  compact 
With  his  subjects,  and  overturned  their  govern- 
ment, can  be  called  abdication  in  them ;  which  no 
man  in  his  senses  can  be  hardy  enough  to  support 
upon  any  principle  of  reason  or  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. Let  the  reader  judge  which  this  is  most 
likely  to  be,  errosr  or  design. 

These  exceptions  the  editor  thought  himself 
bound  to  make  to  some  parts  of  this  work,  to 
keep  clear  of  the  disagreeable  imputations  of  being  * 
of  a  party,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  in  oppo- 
rition  to  truth  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
subject 

These  laid  aside,  the  work  will  be  found  to  have 
many  beauties,  many  excellencies.  Some  have  of 
late  affected  to  depreciate  this  history,  from  an  in- 
sinuation, made  only  since  the  author's  death;  to 
wit,  that  he  was  never  admitted  into  the  secrets 
of  the  administration,  but  made  to  believe  .he  was 
a  confident,  only  to  engage  him  in  tjie  list  of  the 
ministerial  writers  of  that  reign. 

The  falsehood  of  this  will  readily  appear  upon 
perusal  of  this  work.  This  shews  he  knew  the  most 
secret  springs  of  every  movement  in  the  whole  com- 
plicated machine.  That  he  states  facts,  too  well 
known  to  be  contested,  in  elegant  sin)plicity,  and 
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reasons  upon  them  with  tbetatento  of  t&e  greiiest 
bistoriai).  And  tbos  oiakes.  a  history,  eomposei 
rather  of  negotiations  than  actions^  most  enter*' 
taining,  affecting,  and  intevestkig,  instead  of  being, 
U  might  be  expected,  heavy,  dull,  aad  disagree* 
able.  *■  _ 

It  is  now  fit  to  apologize  for  some  errours,  which 
tbe  judicious  must  discover  upon  a  perusal  of  this 
work.  It  is  fockthis,  anK)ng  other  reasons,  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  this  history  was  not  publiskerf 
under  the  author's  own  inapection.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  copy  or  print  any  work  withoat 
faults ;  and  most  so,  where  the  authoi's  eye  ia 
wanting. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  even  our  author^ 
however  accurate,  however  great,  was  yet  strict- 
ly and  perfectly  correct  in  his  writings.  Yet^ 
where  some  seeming  inaccuracies  in  style  or  ex- 
pression have  been  discovered  ;  the  deference  dne 
to  the  author  made  any  alteration  too  presump-* 
tuous  a  task  for  the  editor.  These  arc  therefore 
left  to  the  amending  hand  of  every  sensible  and 
J)olite  reader* 


THE 
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JriAVING  written  the  following  history  at 
Windsor,  in  the  happy  reign  of  her  majesty 
queen  Anne,  of  ever  glorious,  blessed,  and  im- 
mortal memory  j  I  resolved  to  publish  it,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  my  fellow- subjects,  in  the 
year  1713;  but,  being  under  a  necessity  of  going 
to  Ireland,  to  take  possession  of  the  deanry  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  I  left  the  original  with 
t&e  ministers :  and  having  staid  in  that  kingdom 
no^^  above  a  fortnight,  I  found,  at  my  return, 
that  my  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  and  the  secretary 
my  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  were  then  unhappily 
upon  very  ill  terms  with  each  other,  could  not 
agree  upon  publishing  it,  without  some  alterations 
which  I  would  not  submit  to.  Whereupon  I  kept 
it  by  me  until  hermajesty's  death,  which  happen- 
ed about  a  year  after. 

I  have  ever  since  preserved  the  original  very 
safely ;  too  well  knowing  what  a  turn  the 
world  wo^ld  take  upon  the  German  family  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown;  which  indeed  %vas  their 
undoubted  right,  having  been  established  solemn- 
ly by  the  act  of  an  undisputed  parliament,  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons  by  Mn  Harley,  who 
was  then  speaker. 

But,  as  I  have  said  in  another  discourse,  it 
was  very  well  yunderstood,  some  years  bi^fore  her 
majesty's,  death,  how  the  new  king  ^ouW  9^  Ct 
VOL.  VI.  c  immediatelygle 
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immediately  upon  his  entrance,  in  the  choice  of 
those  (and  those  alone)  whom  he  resolved  to 
trust;  and  consequently  what  reports  would 
industriously  be  raised,  as  well  as  spread,  to 
expose  the  proceedings  of  her  majesty  herself, 
as  well  as  of  her  servants ;  who  have  been  ever 
since  blasted  as  enemies  to  the  present  establish- 
ment, by  the  most  ignorant  and  malicious  among 
mankind. 

Therefore,  as  it  was  my  lot  to  have  been  daily 
conversant  with  the  persons  then  in  power ;  never 
absent  in  times  of  business  or  conversation,  until 
a  few  weeks  before  het*  majesty's  death ;  and  a 
witness  of  almost  every  step  they  made,  in  the 
course  of  their  administration  ;  I  must  have  been 
very  unfortunate,  not  to  be  better  informed  than 
those  miserable  pamphleteers,  or  their  patrons, 
could  pr^t^nd  to.  At  the  same  time,  I  freely 
confess  it  appeared  necessary,  as  well  as  natural, 
upon  such  a  mighty  change  as  the  death  of  a 
sovereign,  that  those  who  were  to  be  in  power 
upon  the  succession,  and  resolved  to  act,  in 
every  part,  hy  a  direct  contrary  system  of  po- 
liticks, should  load  their  predecessors,  with  as 
much  infamy,  as  the  most  inveterate  malice  and 
envy  could  suggest,  or  the  most  stupid  igno- 
rance and  credulity  in  their  underlings  could 
swallow. 

'.  Therefore,  as  I  pretend  to  write  with  the  utmost 
impartiality,  the  following  history  of  the  four 
last  years  of  her  majesty's  reign,  in  order  to  un-. 
deceive  prejudiced  persons  at  present,  as  well  as 
posterity  ;  I  aiii'  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  as 
^likewise  by  the  advice  of  my  dldest  and  wisest 
'  .  '  friends, 
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friends,  that  I  am  doing  my  duty  to  God  and 
man,  by  endeavouring  to  set  future  ages  right 
in  their  judgment  of  that  happy  reign  ;  and)  as 
a  faithful  historian,  I  cannot  suffer  falsehoods  to 
mn  on  any  longer,  not  :Only  against  all  appear- 
ance of  truth,  as  well  as  probability,  but  even 
against  those  happy  events,  which  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  the  very  measures  then  fixed  in  the  gene- 
ral peace. 

The   materials    of   this    history,    beside   what 
I  have  already  mentioned,  I  mean  the  confidence 
repQsed  in  me  for  those  four  years  by  the    chief 
persons  in  power,  were  extracted  out  of  many 
hundred    letters     written    by    our    ambassadors 
abroad,    and  fiom  the  answers,    as  well  as  ,  in^ 
structions  sent  them,  by  our  secretaries  of  state, 
or  by  the  first  minister  the  earl  of  Oxford.     The 
former,  were  all  originals,  and  the  latter,  copies 
entered  into  books  in  the  secretaries  office,,  out 
of  both  which  I  collected  all  that  I  thought  con- 
venient ;  not  to  mention  several  memorials  given 
me  by  the  ministers  at  home.     Farther,  I   was 
a  constant  witness  and  observer  of  all  that  pass- 
ed, and  entered  every  particular  of  any  conse- 
quence upon  paper. 

I  was  so  far  from  having  any  obligation  to  the 
crown,  that,  on  the.  contrary,  her  majesty  issued 
a  proclamatioii,  offering  three  hundred  pounds 
to  any  person  who  would  discover  the  author 
of  a  certain  short  treatise  *,  which  the  queen 
well  knew  to  have  been  written  by  me.  I  never 
received  one  shiUing  from  the  minister,,^  or  any 

^  The  Pttblick  Spirit  of  the  Whigs.     N. 
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Other  present,  except  that  of  a!  few  books;  nor 
did  I  want  their  assistance  to  support  me.  I 
very  often  dined  indeed  with  the  treasurer  and 
secretary ;  but,  in  those  days,  that  was  not  rec- 
koned a  bribe,  whatever  it  may  have  been  at  any 
time  since.  I  absolutely  refused  to  be  chaplain  to 
the  lord  treasurer  ;  because  I  thought  it  would  ill 
become  me  to  be  in  a  state  of  dependence. 

I  say  this,  to  show  that  I  had  no  other  bias 
than  my  own  opinion  of  persons  and  affairs.  I 
preserved  several  of  the  opposite  party  in  their  em- 
ployments, who  were  persons  of  wit  and  learnings 
particularly  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Congreve,  nei- 
ther of  whom  were  ever  in  any  danger  from  the 
treasurer,  who  much  esteemed  them  both ;  and  by 
his  lordship's  commands,  I  brought  the  latter  to 
dine  with  him.  Mr.  Steele  might  have  been  safe 
enough,  if  his  continually  repeated  indiscretions, 
and  a  zeal  mingled  with  scurrilities,  had  not  for- 
feited all  title  to  lenity. 

I  know  very  well  the  numberless  prejudices  of 
weak  and  deceived  people,  as  well  as  the  malice 
of  those,  who,  to  serve  their  own  interest  or  am- 
bition, have  cast  off  all  religion,  morality,  justice, 
and  common  decency.  However,  although  per- 
haps I  may  not  be  believed  in  the  present  age, 
yet  I  hope  .to  be  so  in  the  next,  by  all  who  will 
bear  any  regard  for  the  honour  and  liberty  of 
England,  if  either  of  these  shall  then  subsist  oy 
not. 

I  have  no  interest,  or  inclination,  to  palliate  the 
mistakes,  or  omissions,  or  want  of  steadiness,  or 
unhappy  misunderstandings,  among  a  fey  of  those 
who  then  presided  in  affairs. 

P_.  Nothing 
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Nothing  19  more  common,  than  the  virulence  of 
taperficial  and  ill-informed  writers,  against  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  now  called  prime  mi- 
nisters :  and  since  factions  appear  at  present,  to 
be  at  a  greater  height  than  in  any  former  times, 
although  perhaps  not  so  equally  poised ;  it  may 
probably  concern  those  who  are  now  in  their 
height,  if  they  have  any  regard  to  their  own  me- 
mories in  future  ages,  to  be  less  warm  against 
others,  who  humbly  differ  from  them  in  some 
state  opinions.  Old  persons  remember,  at  least 
by  tradition,  the  horrible  prejudices  that  prevailed 
against  the  first  earl  of  Clarendon,  whose  charac- 
ter, as  it  now  stands,  might  be  a  pattern  for  all 
ministers;  although  even  bishop  Burnet  of  Sarum, 
whose  principles,  veracity,  and  manner  of  writing, 
are  so  little  esteemed  upon  many  accounts,  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  vindicate  him. 

Upon  that  irreparable  breach  between  the  trea- 
surer and  secretary  Bolingbroke,  after  my  utmost 
endeavours,  for  above  two  years,  to  reconcile 
them,  I  retired  to  a  friend  in  Berkshire ;  where  I 
staid  until  her  majesty's  death ;  and  then  imme- 
diately returned  to  my  station  in  Dublin,  where  I 
continued  about  twelve  years  without  once  seeing 
England.  I  there  often  reviewed  the  following 
Memoirs;  neither  changing  nor  adding,  farther 
than  by  correcting  the  style :  and  if  I  have  been 
guilty  of  any  mistakes,  they  must  be  of  small  mo- 
ment; for  it  was  hardly  possible  I  could  be  wrong 
informed  *,  with  all  the  advantages  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

I  shall  not  be  very  pneasy,  under  the  obloquy 

It  should  be,  wrongfy  informed.     S. 
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that  may  perhaps  be  cast  upon  me,  by  the  violent 
leaders  and  followers  of  the  present  prevailing 
party.     And  yet  I  cannot  find  the  least  inconsist- 
ence with  conscience  or  honour,  upon  the  death 
of  so  excellent  a  princess  as  her  late  majesty,  for 
a  wise  and  good  man  to  submit,  with  a  true  and 
loyal  heart,  to  her  lawful  protestant  successor; 
whose  hereditary  title  was  con6rmed  by  the  queen 
and  both  houses  of  parliament,  with  the  greatest 
unanimity ;  after  it  had  been  made  an  article  in 
the  treaty,  that  every  prince  in  our  alliance,  should 
he  a  guarantee  of  that  succession.     Nay,   I  will 
venture  to  go  one  step  farther;  that  if  the  nego- 
tiators of  that  peace  had  been  chosen  out  of  the 
most   professed  zealots   for    the  interest    of  the 
Hanover  family,  they  could  not  have  bound  up 
the  French  king,  or  the  Hollanders,  more  strictly, 
than  the  queen's  plenipotentiaries  did,  in  Confirm- 
ing the  present  succession  ;  which  was  in  thent,  so 
much  a  greater  mark  of  virtue  and  loyalty,  because 
they  perfectly  well  knew,  that  they  should  never 
receive  the  least  mark  of  favQur,  when  the  succes- 
sion had  taken  place. 
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1  PROPOSE  to  give  the  publick  an  account  of 
the  most  important  affairs  at  home,  during  the  last 
session  of  parliament ;  as  well  as  of  our  negotia- 
tions of  peace  abroad,  not  only  during  that  pe- 
riod, but  some  time  before  and  since.  I  shall 
relate  the  chief  matters  transacted  by  both  houses 
in  that  session ;  and  discover  the  designs  carried 
on,  by  the  heads  of  a  discontented  party,  not  only 
against  the  ministry,  but  in  some  manner  against 
the  crown  itself;  I  likewise  shall  state  the  debts  of 
the  nation ;  show  by  what  mismanagement,  and  to 
serve  what  purposes,  they  were  at  first  contracted; 
by  what  negligence  or  corruption,  they  have  so 
prodigiously  grown;  and  what  methods  have  since 
been  taken,  to  provide  not  only  for  their  payment, 
but  to  prevent  the  like  mischief  for  the  time  to 
come.  Although,  in  an  age  like  ours,  I  can  ex- 
pect very  few  impartial  readers,  yet  I  shall  strictly 

follow 
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follow  truth ;  or  what  reasonably  appeared  to  mc 
to  be  such,  after  the  most  impartial  inquiries  I 
could  make,  and  the  best  opportunities  of  being    , 
informed,  by  those  who  were  th(i  principal  actors 
or  advisers. 

Neither  shall  I  mingle  panegyrick  or  satire  with 
a  history  intended  to  inform  posterity,  as  well  as 
to  instruct  those  of  the  present  age,  who  majr  "he 
ignorant  or  misled  ;  since  facts,  truly  related,  are 
the  best  applauses,  or  most  lasting  reproaches.  j 

Discourses  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  pub- 
lick,  usually  seem  to  be  calculated  for  London 
only,  and  some  few  miles  about  it;  while  the 
authors  suppose  their  readers  to  be  informed  of 
several  particulars,  to  which  those  that  live  re- 
mote, are,  for  the  generality,  utter  stranjgers. 
Most  people  who  frequent  this  town,  acquire  a 
sort  of  smattering,  such  9&  it  is,  which  qualifies 
them  for  reading  a  pamphlet,  and  finding  out 
what  is  meant  by  innuendoes  or  hints  at  facts  or 
persons,  and  initial  letters  of  names ;  whereu:!  gen- 
tlemen at  a  distance,  although  perhaps  of  much 
better  understandings,  are  wholly  in  the  dark : 
wherefore,  that  these  memoirs  may  be  rendered 
more  generally  intelligible  and  usefulj  it  will  be^ 
convenient  to  give  the  reader  a  short  view  of  the 
state  and  disposition  of  affairs,  when  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament  began;  And  because  the  party 
leaders,  who  had  lost  their  power  and  places,  werfe, 
upon  that  juncture,  Employing  all  their  engines, 
in  an  attempt  to  re7eslablish  themselves ;  I  shall 
venture  one  step  farther,  and  represent  so  much  of 
their  characters,  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
fluenced  their  politicks. 
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.    On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1711»  began  the 
second  session  of  parliament    It  was  now  above 
a  year  since  the  queen  had  thought  fit  to  put  the 
gr^at  offices  of  state,  and  of  her  own  household, 
i^to  other  hands :  however,  three  of  the  discon- 
tented lords  were  still  in  possession  of  their  places; 
for  th^  duke  of  Marlborough  continued  general^ 
the  duke  of  Somerset  master  of  the  horse,  and  the 
earl  of  Cholmo.ndeley  treasurer  of  her  majesty's 
household :  likewise  great  numbers  of  the  same 
party  still  kept  emplojrments  of  value  and  impor* 
tance,  which  had  not  been  usual  of  late  years  upon 
any  changes  of  ministry.    The  queen,  who  judged 
the  temper  of  her  people,  by  this  house  of  com-* 
nous,  which  a  landed  interest  had  freely  chosen, 
found  them,  very  desirous  of  a  secure  and  honour- 
^le  peace,  and  disposed  to  leave  the  management 
of  it  to  her  own  wisdom  and  that  of  her  council :  - 
she  had,  therefore,  several  months  before  the  ses- 
sion began,  sent  to  inform  the  States-General  of 
some  overtures  which  had  been  made  her  by  the 
enemy ;  and  during  that  summer,  her  majesty  took 
several  farther  steps  in  that  great  affair,  until  at^ 
length,    after  many  difficulties,    a  congress  at 
Utrecht,  for  a  general  peace,  was  agreed  upon ; 
the  whole  proceedings  of  which  previous  negotia- 
tions, between  our  court  and  that  of  France,  I 
shall,  in  its  proper  place,  very  particularly  relate. 

The  nation  was  already  upon  a  better  foot,  with 
respect  to  its  debts ;  for  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord 
treasurer,  had,  in  the  preceding  session,  proposed 
and  effected  ways  and  means,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  where  he  was  then  a  member,  for  pro- 
yiding  a  parliamentary  fund,  to  clear  the  h^avy 

arrear  , 
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arrtar  of  ten  Tnillions  (whereof  the  greatest  part 
lay  upon  the  natvy)  without  any  new  burd(5n  (at 
least  after  a  \^ry  few  years)  to  the  kingdom ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  took  care  to  prevent  farther 
incumbrances  upon  that  article,  by  finding  ready 
iWoney.for  naval  provisions,  'which  has  saved  the 
publick  somewhat  more  than  cent  per  cent  in  that 
iViighty  branch  of  our  expenses. 
'  The  clergy  were  altogether  in  the  interests  and 
the  measures  of  the  present  ministry,  which  had 
appeared  so  boldly  in  their  defence,  during  a  pro- 
secution against  one  of  their  members*,  where  the 
whole  sacred  order  was  understood  to  be  concerned. 
The  zeal  shown  for  that  most  religious  bill,  to  settle 
a  fund  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in  and  about 
the  city  of  London  f,  was  a  fresh  obligation ;  and 
they  were  farther  highly  gratified,  by  her  majesty's 
choosing  one  of  their  body  to  be  a  great  officer  of 
state  J. 

By  this  time  likewise,  all  disputes  about  those 
principles,  which  used  originally  to  divide  whig' 
and  torj',  were  wholly  dropped ;  and  those  fan- 
tastical words,  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  so 
too,  provided  we  could  have  found  out  more  con- 
venient names,  whereby  to  distinguish  lovers  of 
peace,  from  lovers  of  war ;  or  those,  who  would 
leave  her  majesty  some  degree  of  freedom,  in  the 
choice  of  her  miniisters,  from  others,  who  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  her  choosing  any,  except 
such  as  she  was  most  averse  from :  but,  where  a 

*  Sachevcrell.     N. 

t  Which  owed  its  origin  to  Dr.  Swift.     N. 
t   Dr.  Robinson,  lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,    to   be  lord    privy 
se»l^     N. 

r^^^  nation 
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nation  is  once  divided,  interest  and  animosity  will 
keep  open  the  breach,  without  being  supported  by 
any  other  principles :  or,  at  worst,  a  bpdy  of  dis- 
contented people  can  change,  and  take  up  what 
principles  they  please. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  the  opposite  party,  we 
all  remember  that  the  removal  of  the  last  ministry 
was  brought  about  by  several  degrees;  through 
which  means  it  happened,   that  they  and  their 
friends  were  hardly  recovered  out  of  one  astonish- 
ment before  they  fell  into  another.     This  scene 
lasted  for  some  months,  and  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  rage  and  despair,  natural  to  those,  who 
reflect  that  they  have  lost  a  secure  game,  by  their 
own  rashness,  folly,  and  want  of  common  manage- 
ment ;  when,  ^t  the  same  time,  they  knew  by  ex- 
perience, that  a  watchful  and  dextrous  adversary, 
lay  ready  to  take  the  advantage.    However,  some 
time  before  the  session,  the  heads  of  that  party 
began  to   re-collect   themselves,  and   rally  their 
'  forces,  like  an  enem/  who  has  been  beaten'  out  of 
the  field,  but  finds  he  is  not  pursued;  for  although 
the  chiefs  of  this  faction  were  thought  to  have  but 
little  esteem  or  friendship  for  each  other,  yet  they 
perfectly  agreed  in  one  general  end,  of  distressing, 
by  alf  possible  methods,  the  new  administration ; 
wherein  if  they  could  succeed  so  far,  as  to  put  the 
queen  under  any  great  necessity,  another  parlia- 
ment must  be  called,  and  perhaps  the  power  de- 
volve again  into  their  own  hand?. 

The  issue  and  event  of  that  grand  confederacy 
appearing  in  both  houses,  although  under  a  diife^ 
rent  form,  upon  the  very  first  day  the  parliament 
fpet,  I  cannot  better  begin  the  relation  of  affairs, 
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commencing  from  that  period,  than  by  a  thorough 
detection  of  the  whole  intrigue,  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  privacy  and  application ;  which  must^ 
be  acknowledged  to  have  for  several  days  discon- 
certed some  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  dispirited 
their  friends;  and  the  consequences  thereof,  which 
have  in  reality  been  so  very  pernicious  to  the 
kingdom. 

But  because  the  principal  leaders  in  this  design 
are  the  same  persons,  to  whom,  since  the  loss  of 
their  power,  all  the  opposition  has  been  owing, 
which  the  court  received,  either  in  treaties  abroad, 
or  the  administration  at  home;  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  describe  those  qualities  in  each  of  them, 
which  few  of  their  admirers  will  deny,  and  which 
appear  chiefly  to  have  influenced  them,  in  acting 
their  several  parts  upon  the  publick  stage;  for  I 
do  not  intend  to  draw  their  characters  entire, 
which  would  be  tedious,  and  little  to  the  purpose; 
but  shall  only  single  out  those* passions,  ac^ire- 
ments,  and  habits,  which  the  owners  were  most 
likely  to  transfer  into  their  pohtical  schemes,  and 
which  were  most  subservient  to  the  designs  they 
seemed  to  have  in  view.  v 

The  lord  Somers  may  very  deservedly  be  re- 
puted the- head  and  oracle  of  that  party:  he, has 
raised  himself,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  greatest  employments  of  the 
state,  without  the  least  support  from  birth  or  for- 
tune :  he  has  constantly,  and  with  great  steadi- 
ness, cultivated  those  principles,  under  which  he 
grew.  That  accident  whiqh  first  produced  him 
into  the  world,  of  pleading  for  the  bishops  whom 
king  James  had  sent  to  the  Tower,  might  have 
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proved  a  piece  of  merit,  as  honourable  as  it  \yas 
fortunate ;  but  the  old  republican  spirit,  which 
the  Revolution  had  restored,  began  to  teach  other 
lessons — That  since  we  had  accepted  a  new  king, 
from  a  calvinistical  commonwealth,  we  must  also 
admit  new  maxims,  in  reHgion  and  government. 
But,  since  the  nobility  and  gentry  would  prob- 
ably adhere  to  the  established  church,  and  to  the 
rights  of  monarchy,  as  delivered  down  from  their 
ancestors  ;  it  was  the  practice  of  those  politicians, 
to  introduce  such  men,  as  were  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  any  or  no  religion,  and  who  were  not 
likely  to   inherit  much   loyalty,  from   those,  to 
whom  they  owed  their  birth.     Of  this  number 
was  the  person  I  am  now  describing.     I  have 
hardly  known  any  man,  with  talents  more  proper 
to  acquire  and  preserve  the  favour  of  a  prince ; 
never  offending  in  word  or  gesture  ;  in  the  high- 
est degree  c6urteous  and   complaisant;  wherein 
he  set  an  excellent  example  to   his  colleagues, 
which  they  did  not  think  fit  to  follow:  but  this 
extreme  civility  is  universal  and  undistinguished; 
and  in  private  conversation,  where  he  observes  it 
as  inviolably  as  if  he  w^re  in' the  greatest  assem- 
bly,  it  is  sometimes  censured  as  formal.     Two 
reasons  are  assigned  for  this  behaviour :  first,  from 
the  consciousness  of  his  humble  original,  he  keeps 
all  familiarity  at  the  utmost  distance,  which  other- 
wise might  be  apt  to  intrude :  the  second,  that 
being  sensible  how  subject  he  is  to  violent  pas- 
sions, he  avoids  all  incitements  to  them,  by  teach- 
ing those  he  converses  with,  from  his  own  exam- 
ple, to  keep  a  great  way  within  the  bounds  of 
de^eocy  and  respect.    And  it  is  indeed  true,  that 

no 
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no  man  is  more  apt  to  take  fire,  upon  the  least 
appearance    of  provocation ;    which   temper   he 
strives  to  subdue,  with  the  utmost  Violence  upon 
himself:  so  that  his  breast  has  been  seen  to  heave, 
and  his  eyes  to  sparkle  with  rage,  in  those  very 
moments  when  his  words,    and  the  cadence  of 
his  voice,  were  in  the  humblest  and  softest  man- 
ner :  perhaps  that  force  upon  his  nature,  may  cause 
that  insatiable  love  of  revenge,  which  his  detrac- 
tors lay  to  his  charge,  who  consequently  reckon 
dissimulation  among  his  chief  perfections.     Ava- 
rice he  has  none ;  and  his  ambition  is  gratified, 
by  being  the  uncontested  head  of  his  party.    With 
an   excellent  understanding  adorned    by  all  the 
polite  parts  of  learning,  he  has  very  little  taste 
for  conversation,  to  which  he  prefers  the  pleasure 
of  reading  and  thinking ;  and  in  the  intervals  of 
his  time,  amuses  himself  with  an  illiterate  chap- 
lain, an  humble  companion,  or  a  favourite  ser- 
vant *. 

These 

*  This  character  of  lord  Soraers,  lord  Oxford  observes,  is  very 
different  from  the  picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  dedication  to  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub.     Yet,  distorted  as  the  features  are  in  this  new 
history,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  party-malice  attempted  to 
discolour  rather  than  alter  them.     How  lovely  does  a  character . 
burst  forth,  when  the  greatest  objections  to  it  are,  that  it  was 
steady  to  its  principles,   of  wniversal  civility,    conscious  of  an 
humble  birth,  of  no  avarice,  of  satisfied  ambition,  that  the  per- 
son so  accused  did  violence  to  himself    to  govern  his  passions, 
and  (one  can  scarce  repeat  seriously  such  a  charge!)  preferred 
reading  and  thinking  to,  the  pleasures  of  conversation!     How 
black  a  statesman,  not  to  be  fickle  1     How  poor  a  philosopher, 
to  master  his  passions,  when  he  could  not  abdicate  them  !     How 
bad  a  man,  to  endeavour  to  improve  his  mind  and  understand- 
ing ! — However,  a&  the  greatest  characters  cannot  be  clear  of  all 
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These  are  same  few  distinguishing  marks  in  the 
character  of  that  person,  who  now  presides  over 
the  discontented  party,  although  he  be  not  an- 
swerable for  all  their  mistakes  :  and  if  his  precepts 
had  been  more  strictly  followed,  perhaps  their 
power  would  not  have  been  so  easily  shaken.  I 
have  been  assured,  and  heard  him  profess,  that 
he  was  against  engaging  in  that  foolish  prosecu- 
tion of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  as  what  he  foresaw  was 
likely  to  end  in  their  ruin  ;  that  he  blamed  the 
rough  demeanour  of  some  persons  to  the  queen^ 
as  a  great  failure  in  prudence  ;  and  that  when  it 
appeared  Her  majesty  was  firmly  resolved  upon  a 
treaty  of  peace,  he  advised  his  friends  not  to  op- 
pose it  in  its  progress,  but  find  fault  with  it  after 
it  was  made;  which  would  be  a  copy  of  the  hke 
usage  themselves  had  met  with,  after  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick ;  and  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most 
probable  way,  of  disgracing  the  promoters  and 
adrisers.  .1  have  been  the  Jarger  in  representing 
to  the  reader  some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, because,  whatever  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made,  with  any  appearance  of  conduct,  or 
probability  of  success,  to  restore  the  dominion  of 
that  party,  was  infallibly  contrived  by  him  ;  and 
I  prophesy  the   same  for  the  future,  as  long  as 

alloy,  Swift  might  have  known  that  lord  Somers  was  not  justifi- 
able in  oblaiuing  some  grants  of  crown-lands,  which,  though  in 
no  proportion  to  other  gains  in  that  reign,  it  would  have  become 
Him  to  resist,  not  to  countrnance'by  his  example.  Catalogue  of 
Noble  Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

This  elegant  writer  had  before  observed,  that  lord  Somers  "was 
ftt  once  the  model  of  Addison,  and  the  touchstone  of  Swift :  the 
one  ^meftom  him/  the  other  for  him."     N. 

his 
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his  age  and  infirmities  will  leave  him  capable  of 
business. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough's  character  has  been 
so  variously  drawn,  and  is  indeed  of  so  mixed  a 
nature  in  itself,  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  on 
cither  side,  without  the  suspicion  of  flattery  or 
detraction.     I  shall  say  nothing  of  his  military 
accomplishments,  which  the  opposite  reports,  of 
his  friends  and  enemies  among  the  soldierSj  have 
rendered  problematical;  but  if  he  be  among  those 
who  delight  in  war,  it  is  agreed  to  be,  not  for 
the  reasons  common  with  other  generals.    Those 
maligners  who   deny  him  personal  valour,  seenii 
not  to  consider,  that  this  accusation  is  charged 
at  a  venture;  since  the  person  of  a  wise  general' 
is  too  seldom  exposed,  to  form  any  judgment  in 
the  matter :  and  that  fear,  which  is  said  to  have 
sometimes   disconcerted  him   before   an  action^ 
might  probably  be  more  for  his  army  than  for 
himself.     He  was  bred  in  the  height  of  what  is 
called  the  tory  principle ;  and  continued  with   a 
strong  bias  that  way,  till  the  other  party  had  bid 
higher  for  him  than  his  friends  could  afford  to 
give.     His  want  of  literature,  is  in  some  sort  sup- 
plied by  a  good  understanding,  a  degree  of  natu- 
ral elocution,  and  that  knowledge*  of  the  world 
which  is  learned  in  armies  and  courts.     We  are 
not  to  take  the  height  of  his  ambition,  from  his 
soliciting  to  be  general  for  life  :  I  am  persuaded, 
his  chief  motive  was  the  pay  and  perquisites,  by 
continuing  the  war ;  and  that  he  had  then  no  in- 
tentions of  settling  the  crown  in  his  family,  his 
only  son  having  been  dead  some  years  before. 
He  is  noted  to  be  master  of  great  temper,  able  to 

^      govern, 
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govern,  or  very  welt  to  disguise  his  passions,  which 
are  all  melted  down,  or  extinguished,  in  his  love 
of  wealth.  That  liberality  which  nature  has  de» 
nied  him,  with  respect  to  money,  he  makes  up  by 
3  great  profusion  of  promises  :  but  this  perfec- 
tion, so  necessary  in  courts,  is  not  very  success- 
ful in  camps  among  soldiers,  who  are  not  refined 
enough  to  understand  or  to  relish  it. 

His.  wife,  the  duchess,  may  justly  challenge 
her  place  in  this  list.  It  is  to  her  the  duke  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  greatness,  and  his  fall ; 
for  above  twenty  years  she  possessed,  without  a 
rival,  the  favours  of  the  most  indulgent  mistress 
in  the  world,  nor  ever  missed  one  single  oppor- 
tunity that  fell  in  her  way  of  improving  it  to  her 
own  advantage.  She  has  preserved  a  tolerable 
court-reputation,  with  respect  to  love  and  gallan- 
try ;  but  three  Furtes  reigned  in  her  breast,  the 
most  mortal  enemies  of  all  softer  passions,  which 
were,  sordid  Avarice,  disdainful  Pride,  and  un- 
governable Rage ;  by  the  last  of  these  oftea 
breaking  out  in  sallies  of  the  most  unpardonable 
sort,  she  had  long  alienated  her  sovereign^  niiud, 
before  it  appeared  to  the  world.  This  lady  is  not 
without  some  degree  of  wit,  and  has  in  her  time 
affected  the  character  of  it,  by  the  usual  method 
of  arguing  against  religion,  and  proving  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  to  be  impossible  and  absurd. 
Imagine  what  such  a  spirit,  irritated  by  the  loss 
of  power,  favour,  and  employment,  is  capable 
of  acting  or  attempting;  and  then  I  have  said 
enough. 

The  next  in  order  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  earl 
of  Godolphin.     It  is  said,  he  was  Qxiginally  m^ 

VOL.  VI.  u  tended 
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tended  for  a  trade,  before  his  friends  preferred, 
him  to  be  a  page  at  court;  which  some  have  very 
unjustly  objected  as  a  reproach.  He  has  risen 
gradually  in  four  reigns,  and  was  much  more 
constant  to  his  second  master  king  James,  than 
some  others,  who  had  received  much  greater  ob- 
ligations ;  for  he  attended  the  abdicated  king  to 
the  sea  side,  and  kept  constant  correspondence 
with  him,  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  ;ilways 
professed  a  sort  of  passion  for  the  queen  at  St. 
Germain's ;  and  his  letters  were  to  her,  in  the 
style  of  what  the  French  call  double  entendre.  In 
a  mixture  of  love  and  respect,  he  used  frequently 
to  ^end  her  from  hence,  little  presents  of  those 
things  which  are  agreeable  to  ladies,  for  ^yhich  he 
always  asked  king  William's  leave,  as  if  without 
her  privity ;  because,  if  she  had  known  that  cir- 
cumstance, it  was  to  be  supj!bsed  she  would  uot 
accept  them.  Physiognomists  would  hardly  dis- 
cover, by  consulting  the  aspect  of  this  lord,  that 
his  predominant  passions  were  love  and  play  ;  that 
he  could  sometimes  scratch  out  a  song  in  praise 
of  his  "mistress,  with  a  pencil  and  card  ;  or  that 
he  has  tears  at  command,  Uke  a  woman,  to  be 
used  either  in  an  intrigue  of  gallantry  or  politicks. 
His  alliance  with  the  Marlborough  family,  and 
his  passion  for  the  duchess,  were  the  cords  which 
dragged  him  into  a  party,  whose  principles  he 
naturally  disliked,  and  whose  leaders  he  per- 
sonally hated,  as  they  did  him.  He  became  a 
thorough  convert,  ^by  a  perfect  trifle  ;  taking  fire 
at  a  nickname*  delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
with  great  indiscretion,  from  the  pulpit,  which 

*  Volpone.     N. 
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he  applied  to  himself:  and  this  is  one  among 
many  instances  given  by  his  enemies,  that  mag- 
nanimity is  none  of  his  virtues. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland  is  another  branch  of  that 
alliance.     It  seems  to  have  been  this  gentleman's 
fortune,  to  have  learned  his  divinity  from  his  un- 
cle, and  his  politicks  from  his  tutor*.     It  may  be 
thought  a   blemish  in  his  character,  that  he  has 
much  fallen  from  the  height  of  those  republican 
priDciples,   with  which  he  began  ;  for  in  his  fa* 
tiler's  life  time,  while  he   was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  he   would  often,  among  his 
familiar  friends,  refuse  the  title   of  Lord,   (as  he 
has  done   to    myself)  swear  he  would  never  be 
calted  otherwise  than  Charles  Spencer,  and  hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  there  should  not  bte  a  peer  in 
England.     His   understanding,  at  the  best,  is  of 
the  middling  size;  neither  has  he  much  improved 
it,  either  in  reality  f,  or,  which  is  very  unfortu- 
hate,  evfen  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  an 
overgrown  Hbrary.     It  is  hard  to  decide,  whether 
he  learned  that  rough  way  of  treating  his  sove* 
reign,  from  the  lady  he  is  allied  to  J,  or  whether 
it  be  the  result  of  his  own  nature.     The  sense  of 
the  injuries  he  has  done,  renders  him  (as  it  is' very 
natural)  implacable  towards  those,  to  whom  he 
has  given  greatest  cause  to  complain ;  for  which 

•  Dr.  Trimnel,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester.     N. 

t  *  Neither  has  he  much  improved  it,  either  in  reality,'  &Ci 
the  repetition  of  those  similar  sounds  so  near  each  other  offends 
^e  ear;  it  should  be — '  nor  has  he  much  improved  it,  either  jut 
i^ality/  kc.     S»  / 

t  Bis  lordship  married  the  duchess  of  Marlborough's  second 

::        1  D  2  re^sOB,        , 
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reason,  he  will  never  forgive  either  the  queen  or 
the  present  treasurer. 

The  earl  of  Wharton  has  filled  the  province  al- 
lotted him  by  his  coUeagueSi  with  sufficiency  equal . 
to  the  ablest  of  them  all.     He  has  imbibed  his  fa- 
ther's *  principles  in  government ;  but  dropped  his 
religion,  and  took  up  no  other  in  its  stead :  ex- 
cepting that  circumstance,  he  is  a  firm  presbyte- 
rian.     He  is  perfectly  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  ma- 
naiging  at  elections,  as  well  as  in  large  baits  of 
pleasure,  for  making  converts  of  young  men  of 
quality,  upon  their  first  appearance ;  in  which  pub- 
lick  service,  he  contracted  such  large  debts,  that 
his  brethren  were  forced,  out  of  mere  justice,  to 
leaye  Ireland  at  his  mercy,  where  he  had  only 
time  to  set  himself  right.     Although  the  graver 
heads  of  his  party  think  him  too  profligate  and 
abandoned,  yet  they  dare  not  be  ashamed  of  him ; 
for,  beside  his  talents  abovementioned,  he  is  very 
useful  in  parliament,   being  a  ready  speaker,  and 
content  to  employ  his  gifts  upon  such  occasions, 
where  those  who  conceive  they  have  any  remain- 
der of  reputation  or  modesty,  are  ashamed  to  ap- 
pear.    In  short,  he  is  an  uncontestable  instance  to 
discover  the  true  nature  of  faction  ;  since,  being 
overrun  with  every  quality  which  produces  con- 
tempt and  hatred,  in  all  other  commerce  of  the 
world,  he  has  notwithstanding  been  able  to  make 
so  considerable  a  figure. 

The  lord  Cowper,  although  his  merits  are  later 
than  the  rest,  deserves  a  rank  in  this  great  council 
He  was  considerable  in  the  station  of  a  practising 

*  The  carl,  his  father,  was  a  rigid  presbyteriao^    N. 
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lawyer :  but  as  he  was  raised  to  be  a  chancellor, 
and  a  peer,  without  passing  through  any  of  the 
intermediate  steps,  which  in  late  time's  had  been 
the  constant  practice,  and  little  skilled  in  the  na- 
ture of  government,  or  the  true  interest  of  princes, 
farther  than  the  municipal  or  common  law  of 
England ;  his  abilities,  as  to  foreign  affairs,  did 
not  equally  appear  in  the  council  Some  former 
passages  of  his  life  were  thought  to  disqualify  him 
for  that  office,  by  which  he  was  to  be  the  guardian  ^ 
of  the  queen's  conscience ;  but  these  difficulties  ( 
were  easily  overruled  by  the  authors  of  his  pro* 
motion,  who  wanted  a  person  that  would  be  sub- 
servient to  all  their  designs ;  wherein  they  were 
not  disappointed.  As  to  his  other  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  what  we  usually  call  a  piece  of  a 
icholar,  and  a  good  logical  reasoner;  if  this  were 
not  too  often  allayed,  by  a  fallacious  way  of  ma- 
naging an  argument,  which  made  him  apt  to  de- 
ceive the  unwary,  and  sometimes  to  .deceive  him^^ 
self. 

The  last  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  list,  is,  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  a  convert  and  acquisition  to  that 
parly  since  their  fall,  to  which  he  contributed  his 
assistance,  I  mean  his  words,  and  probably  his 
wishes ;  for  he  had  always  lived  under  the  con- 
stant visible  profession  of  principles  directly  op- 
posite to  those  of  his  new  friends.  His  vehement 
and  frequent  speeches,  against  admitting  the  prince 
of  Orange  to  the  throne,  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  and 
although  a  numerous  family  gave  a  specious  pre- 
tence to  his  loye  of  power  and  money,  for  taking 
an  employment  under  that  monarch,  yet  he  was 
allowed  to  have  always  kept  a  reserve  of  allegiance 
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to  his.  exiled  master ;  of  which  his  fi  iiends  pro- 
duced several  instances,  and  som6,  while  he  was 
aecretary  of  state  to  king  WiHiam.     His  outward 
regularity  of  life,  his  appearance  of  religion,  aad 
seeming  zeal  for  the  church,  as  they  arc  an  effect,    | 
80  they  are  the  excuse  of  that  stiffness  and  forma-  || 
lity  with  which  his  nature  is  fraught.     His  adust 
complexion  disposes  him  to  rigour  and  severity, 
which  his  admirers  palliate  with  the  name  of  zeal. 
No  man  had  ever  a  sinceier  countenance,  or  mom 
truly  repres«nting  his  mind  and  maii»ers.    He  hae  i 
some  knowledge  in  the  law,  very  amply  sufficient 
to  defend  his  property  at  least.  .  A  facility  of  ut- 
terance, descended  to  him   hom  his  father,  and 
improved?  by  a  few  sprin»klings  of  literature,  has 
brought  bimself,  and  some  few  admirers,  into  an 
opinion  of  his  eloquence.     He  is  every  way  info-^ 
rior  to  his  brother  Guernsey,  but  chiefly  in  those 
talents  which  he  most  values  and  pretends  to  ;  over 
whom,  nevertheless,   he  preserves  an  ascendant. 
His  great  ambition  was,  to  be  the  head  of  those 
who  were  called  the  church  party  ;  and  indeed, 
kid  grav«  solemn  deportment  and  countenance,  se- 
conded by  abundance  of  professiiggis  for  their  ser? 
vice,  had  given  many  of  them  an  topinion  of  his 
veracity,  which  he  interpreted  as  their  sense  of  his 
judgment  and  \yisdom  ;  and  this  mistake  lasted 
till  the  time  of  his  defection,  of  which  it  was  partly 
the  cause :  but  then  it  plainly  appeared  that  he 
had  not  credit  to  bring  over  one  single  proselyte, 
to  keep  himself  in  countenance. 

These  lineaments,  however  imperfectly  drawn, 
may  help  the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive  what 
jRort  of  persons  those  were,  who  had  the  boldness 

to 
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to  encounter  the  queen  and  riiinistry,  at  the  bead 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  landed  interest ;  and  this 
upon  a  point,  where  the  quiet  of  her  majesty's  reign, 
the  security,  or  at  least  the  freedom,  of  her  person, 
the  lives  of  her  most  faithful  friends,  and  the  set- 
tling of  the  nation  by  a  peace,  were,  in  the  con- 
sequences, deeply  concerned. 

During  the  dominion  of  the  late  men  in  power, 
addresses  bad  been  procured  from  both  houses 
to  the  queen,  representing  their  opinion,  that  no 

\  peace  could  be  secure  for  Britain,  while  Spain  or 
the  West  Indies  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  But  her  majesty,  having,  for 
reasons  which  have  been  often  toW  to  the  world ; 
and  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  called  a 
new  parliament,  and  chosen  a  new  set  of  servants, 

^  began  to  view  things  and  persons  in  another 
tight.  She  cmnsidered  the  necessities  of  her  peo- 
ple ;  the  distant  prospect  of  a  peace  upon  such 
an  improbable  condition,  which  was  never  men^ 
tioned  or  understood  in  the  grand  alliance ;  .the 
unequal  burden  she  bore  in  the  war,  by  the  prac?^ 
ticcs  of  the  allies  upon  the  corruption  of  some, 
\vhoin  she  most  trusted,  or  perhaps  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the^  upon  the  allies  ;  and  lastly,  by  the 
changes*^ which  <lea?!lSiad  brought  about  in  the 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  families.  Upon  all  which 
aiotives,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive  some 
jOvcTtures  from  France,  in  behalf  of  herself  and 
the  whole  confederacy.  The  several  steps  of  this 
negotiation,  from  its  first  rise  to  the  time  I  am 
pew  writing,  shall  be  related  in  another  part  of 
this  history.  Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  say, 
that  s^ch  proposals  were  received  from  France, 
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as  were  thought  sufficient  by  our  court,  where- 
upon to  appoint  time  and  place  for  a  general 
treaty ;  and  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  bishop  of  Bristol  *,  lord  privy  seal,  was  dis- 
patched to  Utrecht,  where  he  and  the  earl  of 
"Strafford  were  appointed  plenipotentiaries  for  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  managers  of  the  discontented  party,  who, 
during  the  whole  summer,  had  observed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  court  running  fast  toward  a  peace, 
began  to  gather  up  all  their  forces,  in  order  to 
oppose  her  majesty's  designs,  when  the  parliament 
should  meet  Their  only  strength  was  in  the 
house  of  lords,  where  the  queen  had  a  very 
crazy  majority,  made  up  by  those  whose  hearts 
were  in  the  other  interest ;  but  whose  fears,  ex- 
pectations, or  immediate  dependance,  had  hither- 
to kept  them  within  bounds.  There  were  two 
lords,  upon  whose  abilities  and  influence,  of  a 
very  different  nature,  the  managers  built  their 
strongest  hopes.  The  first  was  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, master  of  the  horse.  This  duke,  as  well 
as  his  duchess,  was  in  a  good  degree  of  favour 
with  the  queen,  upon  the  score  of  some  civilities 
and  respects,  her  majesty  had  received  from  them, 
while  she  was  princess.  For  some  years  after  the 
revolution  he  never  appeared  at  court,  but  was 
looked  upon  as  a  favourer  of  the  abdicated  fa- 
mily ;  and  it  was  the  late  eari  of  Rochester  who 
first  presented  him  to  king  .William.  However, 
since  the  time  he  came  into  employment,  which 

•  Dr.  John  R()binson,  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1710 ;  lord  privy 
fieal  in  171] 9  in  the  room  of  John  Holies,  duke  of  Newcastle; 
and  in  1713,  translated  ip  the  see  of  LondoQ.     N^ 

^a3 
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was  toward  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  he  has 
been  a  constant  zealous  member  of  the  other 
party;  but  never  failed  either  in  attendance  or 
respect  toward  the  queen's  person ;  or  at  most, 
only  threatened  sometimes,  that  he  would  serve 
no  longer,  while  such  or  such  men  were  employed ; 
which,  as  things  went  then,  was  not  reckoned  any 
offence  at  all  against  duty  or  good    behaviour. 
He  had  been  much  caressed  and  flattered  by  the 
lords  of  the  Junto,  who  soqpetimes  went  so  far 
as  to  give  him  hopes  of  the  crown,  in  reversion 
to  his  family,  upon  failure  of  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover.    All  this  worked  so  far  upon  his  imagina-- 
tion,  that  he  affected  to  appear  the  head  of  their 
party,  to  which  his  talents  were  no  way  propor- 
tioned ;  for  they  soon  grew  weary  of  his  indi- 
gested schemes,  and  his  imperious  manner  of  ob- 
truding them :  they  began  to  drop  him  at  their 
meetings,  or  contradicted  him  with  little  cere- 
mony, when  he  happened  to  be  there,  which  his 
haughty  nature  was  not  able* to  brook.     Thus  a 
mortal  quarrel  was  kindled  between  him  and  the 
whole  assembly  of  party  leaders ;  so  that  upon 
the  queen's  first  intention  of  changing  her  minis- 
try, soon  after  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,    he 
appointed  several  meetings  with  Mr.  Harley  alone, 
in  the  most  private  manner,    in  places  and  at 
times  least  liable  to  suspicion.     He  employed  all 
his  credit  with  the  queen,  to  drive  on  the  re- 
moval of  my    lord    Godolphin,    and  the  rest; 
and  in  the  council,  treated  the  small  remainder, 
who  continued  some  time  longer  in  their  places, 
with  all  possible    marks  of  hatred  or  disdain. 
But,  when  the  question  came  for  dissolving  the 

.    parliament. 
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^jarltament,    he  stopped  short ;    he  b^H  already 
sattatcd  his   ye^wtments,  which  were  nat  a;i;ahist 
things,*,  bwt  pcrsrons :  he  fuiifiouj»ly   opposctl    ihsnt 
counsef,  and  premised  to  undertake  for  the  par* 
'liame;it  hsrmself.     Wlien  tlie  qaeea  had  declared 
her  pkaswre  for  the  dissolattou,  he  tlew  off  in 
greater  rage  than  ever  ;  opposed  the  court  in  all 
.elections^- where  he  had  influence  or  power;  and 
made  very  humble  advances  to  reconcile  him^lf 
ivith  the  discariled^  lords,  especially   the  earl  of 
(iodolphin,  who  is  reported  to  have  treated  hira 
-at  Newmarket  in  a  most  contemptuous  manner. 
But  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  which  ap- 
peared manifestly  m  the  first  session  of  the  new 
parliament,  and   the  use  he  might  be  of  by  hip 
•own  remaining  credit,  or  rather  that  of  his  duclv 
ess,  with  the  qtucen?,  at  length   begat  a  recoocite- 
mcnt     He  still  kept  his  employment,  and  place 
•in  the  cabinet  council ;.  but  had  never  appeared 
.there,  from  an  avowed  dislike  of  all  persons  and 
proceedings.      It  iiappened,    about  the    end    of 
summer,    1711,    at  Windsor,    when    the  cabinet 
council  w^s  summoned,  this  duke,    whether  by 
direction  from  his   teachers,  or  the  instability  of 
his  nature,  took  a  fancy  to  resume  his  place,  and 
a  cliair  was   brought  accordingly;  upon  which, 
"Mr.  secretary  St.  John  refused  to  assist,  and  gave 
his  reasons,   '*  that  he  would  never  sit  in  council 
with  a  man,  who  had  so  often  betrayed  them, 
and  was  openly  engaged  with  a  faction,   which 
endeavoured    to  obstruct  all  her  majesty's  mea- 
sures." 

Thus  the  council  was  put  off  to  next  day,  a«d 
the  duke  made  no  farther  attempts  to  be  there. 

But, 
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But,  upon  this  incident,  he  declared  open  war 
against  the  ministry ;  and,  from  that  time  to  the 
session,  employed  himself  in  spiriting  up  several 
depending  lords,  to  adhere  to  their  frietids,  when 
an  oceasion  should  oflPer.  The  arguments  he 
made  use  of  were,  "That  those  in  power  de- 
signed to  make  an  ignominous  and  unsecure 
peace,  without  consultmg  the  allies :  that  this 
eould  be  no  otherwise  prevented,  than  by  an 
address  from  the  lords,  to  signify  their  opinion, 
that  no  peace  could  be  honourable  or  secure, 
while  Spain  or  the  West  Indies  remained  in  any 
of  the  Bourbon  family  ;  upon,  which  several  far- 
ther resolutions  and  inquiries  would  naturally 
follow :  that  the  differences  between  the  two 
houses,  upon  this  point,  must  either  be  made  up 
by  the  commons  agreeing  with  the  lords,  or  must 
end  in  a  dissolution,  which  would  be  followed 
by  a  return  of  the  old  ministry ;  who,  by  the 
force  of  money  and  management,  could  easily 
get  another  parliament  to  their  Mashes.'*  He 
farther  assured  them  boldly,  *^That  the  queen 
herself  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  design,  and 
had  empowered  him  to  desire  their  votes  against 
the  peace,  as  a  point  that  would  be  for  her  ser- 
vice; and  therefore  they  need  not  be  in  pain  upon 
account  of  their  pensions,  or  any  farther  marks 
of  favour  they  expected."  Thus  by  reviving  the 
old  arts,  of  using  her  majesty's  authority  against 
her  person,  he  prevailed  over  some,  who  were  not 
otherwise  in  a  station  of  life  to  oppose  the  crown ; 
and  his  proselytes  may  pretend  to  some  share  of 
pity,  since  Jie  offered  for  an  argument  his  own 
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example,  who  kept  his  place,and  favour,  after  all 
he  had  done  to  deserve  the  loss  of  both. 

The  other  lord,  in  whom  the, discontented  ma* 
nagers  placed  much  of  their  hopes,  was  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  already  mentioned;  than  whom  no 
man  ever  appeared  to  hate  them  more,  or  to  be 
more  pleased  at  their  fall ;  partly,  from  his  avowed 
principles,  but  chiefly,  from  the  hopes  he  had  of 
sharing  in  their  spoils.  But  it  fell  out,  that  he 
was  no  way  acceptable  to  the  queen,  or  her  new 
servants :  these  apprehended  no  little  trouble  and 
impediment  to  .the  publick  business,  from  his  rest- 
less, talkative,  overweening  manner,  if  once  he 
was  suffered  to  have  any  part  in  affairs ;  and  he 
stood  very  ill  with  the  court,  having  made  a  mo- 
tion in  the  house  of  lords,  and  in  her  majesty's 
presence,  "  That  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover 
might  be  invited  to  reside  in  England  ;"  although 
he  had  before  declared  to  the.  queen,  how  much 
he  was  against  that  proposal,  when  it  was  first 
offered  by  the  other  party.  However  some  very 
considerable  employments  had  been  given  to  his 
nearest  relations ;  and  he  had  one  or  two  offers 
for  himself,  which  he  thought  fit  to  refuse,  as  not 
equal  to  his  merits  and  character-  Upon  the  earl 
of  Rochester's  decease,  he  conceived  that  the  crown 
would  hardly  overlook  him  for  president  of  the 
council^  ard  deeply  resented  that  disappointment. 
But  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  lord  privy  seal,  dying 
some  time  after,  he  found  that  office  was  first  de- 
signed for  the  earl  of  Jersey,  and,  upon  this  lord's 
sudden  death,  was  actually  disposed  of  to  the 
bishop  of  Bristol :  by  which  he  plainly  saw,  that 
the  queen  was  determined  against  giving  him  any  " 

opportunity 
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Opportunity  of  directing  in  affairs,  or  displaying 
hh  eloquence  in  the  cabinet  council.    He  had  now 
shaken  off  all  remains  of  patience  or  teniper;  and, 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  disappoint- 
ments, fell,  as  it  is  natural,  to  find  fault  with  the 
publick  management,  and  to  assure  his  neighbours 
in  the  country,  "  that  the  nation  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  ruined.'*    The  discontented  lords 
were  soon  apprised  of  this  great  change ;  and  the 
duke  of  Roxburgh  *,  the  earl's  son-in-law,  was 
dispatched  to  Burleigh  on  the  Hill  to  cultivate  his 
present  dispositions,  and  offer  him  whatever  terms 
he  pleased  to  insist  on.     The  earl   immediately 
agreed  to  fall  in  with  any  measures,  for  distressing 
or  destroying  the  ministry :  but,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve his  reputation  with  the  church  party,  and 
perhaps  bring  them  over  to  his  interests,  he  pro- 
posed that  a  bill  should  be  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords,   for  preventing  occasional   conformity, 
and  be  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  peers  of 
the  low- church  principle;  which  would  convince 
the  world  of  their  good  intentions  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  and  that  their  oppositions  to  the 
court  wholly  proceeded  from  their  care  of  the 
nation,  and  concern  for  its  honour  and  safety. 

These  preparations  were  publick  enough,  and  the 
ministers  had  sufficient  time  to  arm  themselves ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  acted,  in  this  juncture,  like  men 
who  trusted  to  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  the 
general  inclinations  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  to 

*  Johu  Ker,  earl  of  Roxburgh  and  Kelso,  created  marquis  of 
Beaumont  and  Cessford,  and  duke  of  Roxburgh,  April  27,  1707, 
was  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  in  the  first  two  parliaments  of  Great 
Britttn.    N. 
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those  arts,  which  our  corruptions  have  too  often 
made  necessary.  Calculations  were  indeed  taken, 
by  which  it  was  computed,  that  there  would  be  a 
majority  of  ten  upon  the  side  of  the  court;  I  re- 
member to  have  told  my  lord  Harcourt  and  Mr: 
Prior,  that  a  majority  of  ten  was  only  a  majority 
of  five,  because  if  their  adversaries  could  bring  off 
five,  the  number  would  be  equal:  and  so  it  hap- 
pened to  prove ;  for  the  mistake  lay,  in  counting 
upon  the  bare  promises  of  those,  who  were  wholly 
in  the  interest  of  the  old  mlnistrj%  and  were  only 
kept  in  awe,  by  the  fear  of  offending  the  crown, 
and  losing  their  subsistence ;  wherein  the  duke  of 
Somerset  had  given  them  full  satisfaction. 

With  these  dispositions  of  both  parties,  and  fears 
and  hopes  of  the  event,  the  parliament  met  upon 
the  7th  of  December,  171 U  The  queen's  speech 
(excepting  what  related  to  suppfies)  was  chiefly 
taken  up,  in  telling  both  houses,  what  progress 
she  had  made  towards  a  general  peace,  and  her 
hopes  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  As 
soon  as  her  majesty  was  withdrawn,  the  house  of 
lords,  in  a  committee,  i-esolved  upon  an  address 
of  thanks;  to  which  the  earl  of  Nottingham  pro- 
posed ati  addition  of  the  following  clause : 

*'  And  we  do  beg  leave  to  represent  it  to  your 
majesty,  as  the  humble  opinion  and  advice  of  this 
house,  that  no  peace  can  be  safe  or  honourable  to 
Great  Britain  and  Europe^  if  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  are  to  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon." 

He  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Scarborough ; 
and,  after  a  debate  of  several  hours,  the  question 
for  the  clause  was  carried,  as  I  remember,  by  not 

above 
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aboi-e  two  voices.   The  next  da5%  the  house  agreed 

with  the  committee.  The  depen<ling  h)rds  (having 
taken  fresh  courage  from  their  principals,  and  some 
who  professed  themselves  very  humble  servants  to 
tlie  present  ministry,  and  enemies  to  the  former) 
went  along  with  the  strean),  |)retending  not  to  sec 
the  consequences  that  must  visihly  follow.  Tlie 
address  was  presetited  on  the  eleventh ;  to  which 
her  majesty's  answer  was  short  and  dry.  She  dis- 
tinguished their  thanks  from  the  rest  of  the  piece; 
and,  in  return  to  lord  Nottingham's  clause^  said, 
"  She  should  be  sorry  that  any  body  could  think 
sheM^ould  not  do  her  utmost  to  recover  Spain  and 
the  West  Indies  from  the  house  of  Bourbon." 

Upon  the  15th  of  December,  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham likewise  brought  in  the  bill  to  prevent 
occasional  conformity,  (aliliough  under  a  dis*- 
guised  title)  which  met  with  no  opposition ;  but 
was  swallowed  by  those  very  lords,  who  always 
appeared  with  the  utmost  violence  against  the 
least  advantage  to  the  established  church. 

But  in  the  house  of  commons  there  appeared  a 
very  different  spirit;  for,  when  one  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  oifered  a  clause  of  the  same  natui-e  with 
tkt  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  it  was  rejected 
with  contempt  by  a  very  great  majority.  Their 
address  was  in  the  most  dutiful  manner,  approving 
of  what  her  majesty  had  done  toward  a  peace,  and 
trusting  entirely  to  her  wisdom,  in  the  future  ma- 
nagement of  it.  This  address  was  presented  to  the 
queen  a  day  before  that  of  the  lords,  and  received 
an  answer  distinguishedly  gracious.  But  the  other 
party  was  nowise  discouraged  by  either  answer; 
which  they  looked  upon  as  only  matter  of  course, 

and 
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and  the  sense  of  the  ministry,  contrary  to  that  of 
the  queen. 

The  parliament  sat  as  long  as  the  approaching 
festival  would  allow;  and  upon  the  22d,  the  land 
tax  and  occasional  bills  having  received  the  royal 
assent,  the  house  of  commons  adjourned  to  the 
14th  of  January  following:  but  the  adjournment 
of  the  lords  was  only  to  the  2d,  the  prevailing 
party  there,  being  in  haste  to  pursue  the  conse- 
quences of  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  clause,  which 
they  hoped  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  treasurer, 
and  overthrow  the  ministry;  and  therefore  took 
the  advantage  of  this  interval,  that  they  niight 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  commons. 

When  this  address  against  any  peace  without 
Spain,  &c.  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  is 
not  easy  to  describe  the  effects  it  had  upon  most 
men's  passions.  The  partisans  of  the  old  ministry 
triumphed  loudly,  and  without  any  reserve,  as  if 
the  game  were  their  own.  The  earl  of  Wharton 
was  observed  in  the  house  to  smile,  and  put  his 
hands  to  his  neck,  when  any  of  the  ministry  were 
speaking,  by  which  he  would  have  it  understood 
that  some  heads  were  in  danger.  Pai;^er,  the  chief 
justice,  began  already,  with  great  zeal  and  offi- 
ciousness,  to  .prosecute  authors  and  printers  of 
weekly  and  other  papers,  writ  in  defence  of  the 
administration :  in  short,  joy  and  vengeance  sat 
visible  in  every  countenance  of  that  party. 

On  the  other  side,  all  well  wishers  to  the  queen, 
the  church,  or  the  peace,  were  equally  dejected; 
and  the  treasurer  stood  the  foremost  mark,  both 
of  his  enimies  fury,  and  the  censure  of  his  friends; 
among  the  latter,  some  imputed  this  fatal  miscar- 
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riage,  to  his  procrastinating  tiature ;  others,  to  his 
unmeasurable  publick  thrift.  Both  parties  agreed, 
that  a  first  minister,  with  very  moderate  skill  in 
affairs,  might  easily  have  governed  the  event:  and 
some  began  to  doubt,  whether  the  great  fame  of 
his  abilities,  acquired  in  other  stations,  were  what 
he  justly  deserved.  All  this  he  knew  well  enough, 
and  heard  it  with  great  phlegm  ;  neither  did  it 
make  any  alteration  in  his  countenance  or  humour. 
He  told  monsieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  two 
days  before  the  parliament  sat,  ''  That  he  was 
sorry  for  what  was  Hkely  to  pass,  because  the 
States  would  be  the  first  sufferers ;  which  he  desired 
the  envoy  to  remember."  And  to  his  nearest  friends, 
who  appeared  in  pain  about  the  publick  or  them- 
selves, he  only  said,  "  That  all  would  be  well ;" 
aad  desired  them  not  to  be  frighted. 

It  was,  I  conceive,  upon  these  motives,  that  the 
treasurer  advised  her  majesty  to  create  twelve  new 
lords*,  and  thereby  disabhe  the  sting  of  faction  for 

the 

•  The  new  lords  were,  J$nies  lord  Complon,  eldest  son  of  the 
carl  of  Nortliaropton  ;  and  Charles  lord  Bruce,  eldest  son  to  th« 
earl  of  Aylesford ;  these  two  were  called  up  by  writ,  December  28, 
1711.  Three  dajPs  after,  the  following  ten  were  created  :  George 
Henry,  (lord  Hay,  viscount  Dupplin  and  earl  of  Kinnoul  in  Scot- 
land, married  to  Mr.  Harley's  youngest  daughter  Abigail),  baron 
Hay  of  Bedwarden,  Herefordshire;  the  lord  viscount  Windsor  of 
Ireland,  baron  Mountjoy  of  the  Isle  of  Wight;  Henry  Paget,  esq. 
(son  to  the  lord  Paget)  baron  Burton  of  Burton,  Staffordshire;  sir 
Thomas  Mansell,  bart.  baron  Mansell  of  Margam,  Glanaorgan- 
•hire;  sir  Thomas  Willoughby,  baron  Middleton  of  Middleton, 
Warwickshire;  sir  Thomas  Trevor,  baron  Trevor  of  Bromham, 
Bedfordshire ;  George  Granville,  esq.  baron  Lansdown  of  Bidde- 
ford,  Devonshire;  Samuel  Masham,  esq.  baron  Masham  of  Gates, 

VOL.  VI.  E  Essex; 
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the  rest  of  her  lifetime.  This  promotion  was  so 
ordered,  that  a  third  part,  were  of  those,  on  whom, 
or  their  posterity,  the  peerage  would  naturally  de- 
volve ;  and  the  rest  were  such,  whose  merit,  birth, 
and  fortune,  could  admit  of  no  exception* 

The  adverse  party,  being  thus  driven  down  by 
open  force,  bad  nothing  left  but  to  complain,  which 
they  loudly  did  : — "  That  it  was  a  pernicious  ex- 
ample set  for  ill  princes  to  follow,  who,  by  the  saaie 
rule,  might  make  at  any  time  a  hundred  as  well  as 
twelve,  and  by  these  means  become  masters  of  the 
house  of  lords  whenever  they  pleased ;  which  would 
be  dangerous  to  our  liberties."  To  this  it  was  an- 
swered, "That  ill  princes  seldom  trouble  themselves 
to  look  for  precedents ;  that  men  of  great  estates 
will  not  be.  less  fond  of  preserving  their  liberties, 
when  they  are  created  peers;  that  in  such  a  govern- 
ment as  this,  where  the  prince  holds  the  balance  be- 
tween two  great  powers,  the  nobility  and  people,  it 
is  the  very  nature  of  his  office  to  remove  from  one 
scale  into  the  other,  or  sometimes  put  his  own 
weight  ia  the  lightest,  so  as  to  bring  both  to  an 
equilibrium  :  and  lastly,  that  the  other  party,  had 
been  above  twenty  years,  corrupting  the  nobility 
with  republican  principles,  which  nothing  but  th« 
royal  prerogative  could  hinder  from  overspreading 
us." 

The  conformity  bill  abovementioned  was  pre- 
pared by  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  before  the  par- 
liament met,  and  brought  in  at  the  same  time  with 

Essex ;  Tliomas  Foley,  esq.  baron  Foley  of  Kidderminster,  Wor- 
cestershire; and  Alien  Bathurst,  esq.  baron  Bathttrstof  Sdttl^-^ 
dftn,  Bedfordshire.     N. 
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the  clause  against  peace,  according  to  the  bargain 
made  between  him  and  his  new  friends.  This,  he 
hoped,  would  not  only  save  his  credit  with  the 
church  party,  but  .bring  them  over  to  his  politicks; 
since  they  must  needs  be  convinced,  that  instead 
of  changing  his  own  principles,  he  had  prevailed 
on  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  established  religion, 
to  be  the  jfirst  movers  in  a  law  for  the  perpetual 
settlement  of  it.  Here  it  was  worth  observing,  with 
what  resignation  the  Junto  Lords  (as  they  were 
then  called)  were  submitted  to,  by  their  adherents 
and  followers :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the  chief  , 
among  the  dissenting  teachers  in  town,  were  con- 
sulted upon  this  affair;  and  such  arguments  used, 
as  had  power  to  convince  them,  that  nothing  could 
be  of  greater  advantage  to  their  cause,  than  the 
passing  of  this  bill  I  did  indeed  see  a  letter  at  that 
time  from  one  of  them,  to  a  great  man,  complain- 
ing, "  That  they  were  betrayed  and  undone  by 
their  pretended  friends  ;"  but  they  were  in  gene- 
ral very  well  satisfied,  upon  promises  that  this  la\^ 
should  soon  be  repealed,  and  others  more  in 
their  favour  enacted,  as  soon  as  their  friends  should 
be  re-established. 

But  nothing  seemed  more  extraordinary,  than 
the  event  of  this  refined  management,  by  which 
the  earl  of  Nottingham-  was  so  far  from  bringirig 
over  proselytes,  (wherein  his  abilities  fell  very 
short  even  of  the  duke  of  Somerset's)  or  pre- 
serving the  reputation  of  a  firm  churchman,  that 
very  few  people  did  so  much  as  imagine  he  had 
any  such  design ;  only,  when  he  brought  in  the 
bill,  they  conceived  it  was  some  wonderful  deep 
reach  of  politicksi  which  they  could  not  compre- 

i;  2  head; 
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hend;  however,  they  hked  the  thing;  and  with* 
out  troubling  themselves  about  the  persons  or 
motives  from  whence  it  rose,  it  had  a  very  speedy 
passage  through  both  houses.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  some  attempt  of  this  nature  was  much 
more  necessary  to  the  leaders  of  that  party,  than 
is  generally  thought.  The  desire  of  power  and  re- 
venge was  common  to  them  all ;  but  several  among 
them  were  also  conscious  that  they  stood  in  need 
of  protection ;  whose  safety  was  therefore  con- 
cerned in  the  design  of  ruining  the  ministry,  as  well 
as  thejr  ambition..  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
foresaw  those  examinations,  which  were  after- 
wards made  into  some  parts  of  his  management, 
and  was  apprehensive  of  a  great  deal  more;  that 
the  parliament  would  perhaps  inquire  into  the 
particulars  of  the  negotiation  at  the  Hague,  1709; 
for  what  ends,  and  by  whose  advice,  the  proposi- 
tions of  peace  from  France  were  rejected.  Besides, 
he  dreaded  lest  that  mysterious  policy  might  be 
laid  open  to  the  world,  of  desiring  the  queen  to 
constitute  him  general  for  life,  which  was  a  very 
tender  point,  and  would  admit  of  much  proof.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  while  the  duke's  affair  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons, 
one  of  his  creatures*  (whether  by  direction  or 
otherwise)  assured  the  speaker,  with  a  very  serious 
countenance,  "  that  the  world  was  mistaken,  in 
censuring  his  lord  upon  this  article ;  for  it  was 
the  queen  who  pressed  the  duke  to  accept  that 
commission ;  and  upon  his  humble  refusal  con- 
ceived her  first   displeasure  against  him.''     How 

*  Mr,  Craggs,  father  to  the  secretary.     N. 

suck 
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such  a  defence  would  have  passed,  if  it  had  been 
offered  in  form,  is  easier  to  be  conceived,  than  liow 
any  person  in  his  wits  could  have  the  confidence 
to  affirm  it;  which  last  it  would  indeed  be  liard 
to  believe,  if  there  were  any  room  left  for  doubt. 

The  earl  of  Godolphin  wanted  protection,  not- 
withstanding the  act  of  general  pardon,   which 
had  been  procured  by  his  credit,  and  was  princi- 
pally calculated  for  his  own  security.     He  knew 
that  his  long  neglect  of  compelling  the  accoinpt- 
ants  to  pass  their  accompts,  might  be  punished  as 
a  breach  of  trust.     He  had  run  the  kingdom  into 
immense  debts,  by  taking  up  stores  for  the  navy 
upon  a  vast  discount,  without  parliamentary  se- 
curity;  for  which  he  could  be  able  to  plead  neither 
law  nor  necessity  :  and  he  had  given  way  at  least, 
to  some  proceedings,  not  very  justifiable,  in  rela- 
tion to  remittances  of  money,  whereby  the  pub- 
lick  had  suffered  considerable  losses*     The  barrier 
treaty  sat  heavy  upon  the  lord  Townshend's  spirits, 
because,  if  it  should  be  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons,  whoever  negotiated  that  affair,  might 
besubject  to  the  most  severe  animadversions:  and 
the  earl  of  Wharton's  administration  in   Ireland, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  ground  to  im-  . 
peach  him,  af  least,  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. 

The  managers  in  Holland  were  sufficiently  ap- 
prised of  all  this;  and  monsieur  Buys,  their 
minister  here,  took  care  to  cultivate  that  good 
correspondence  between  his  masters  and  their 
English  friends,  which  became  two  confederates 
pursuing  the  same  end. 
This  man  had  been  formerly  employed  in  Eng. 
/  '  J^ind  T 
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land  from  that  republick,  and  understood  &  little 
of  our  language.  His  proficiency  in  learning  has 
been  such,  as  to  furnish  now  and  then  a  Latin 
quotation,  of  which  he  is  as  liberal  as  his  stock 
will  admit.  His  knowledge  in  government  reaches 
no  farther  than  that  of  his  own  country,  by  which 
he  forms  and  cultivates  matters  of  state  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  His  reasonings  upon  politicks 
are  with  great  profusion  at  all  meetings;  and  he 
leaves  the  compan}'  with  entire  satisfaction,  that 
he  has  fully  convinced  them.  He  is  well  provided 
with  that  inferiour  sort  of  cunning,  which  is  the 
groM'th  of  his  country,  of  a  standard  with  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred into  every  condition  of  hfe  among  them, 
from  the  boor  to  the  burgomaster*  He  came  into 
England  with  instructions,  authorizing  him  to  ac- 
commodate all  differences,  between  her  Majesty 
and  the  Sttites ;  but,  having  first  advised  with  the 
confederate  lords,  he  assured  the  ministry,  "  He 
bad  powers  to  hear  their  proposals,  but  none  ta 
conclude;"  and  having  represented  to  his  masters^ 
what  had  been  told  him  by  the  adverse  party,  he 
prevailed  *x.ith  them  to  revoke  his  powers.  He 
found  the  interest  of  those  who  withstood  the 
court,  would  exactly  fall  in  with  the  designs  of 
the  States ;  which  were,  to  carry  on  the  war  as 
they  could,  at  our  expense ;  and  to  see  themselves 
at  the  head  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  whenever  they 
were  disposed  to  apply  to  France,  or  to  receive 
overtures  from  thence. 

Tlie  emperor,  upon  many  powerful  reasons,  was 
utterly  averse  fron>  all  counsels  which  aimed  at 
putting  an  end  to  the  war,  without  delivering  him 
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the  whole  dominion  of  Spain.  Nay,  the  elector 
of  Hanover  himself,  although  presumptive  heir  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  obliged  by  all  sorts 
of  ties  to  cultivate  her  majesty's  friendship,  was  so 
far  deceived  by  misrepresentations  from  hence, 
that  he  seemed  to  suffer  monsieur  Bothmar,  his 
envoy  here,  to  print  and  publish  a  memorial  in 
English,  directly  disapproving  all  her  majesty's 
proceedings ;  which  memorial,  as  appears  by  the 
style  and  manner  of  it,  was  all  drawn  up,  or  at 
least  digested,  by  sonxe  party  pen  on  this  side  of 
the  water. 

Cautious  writers,  in  order  to  avoid  offence  or 
danger,  and  to  preserve  the  respect  ever  due  to 
foreign  princes,  do  usually  charge  the  wrong  steps 
in  a  court,  altogether  upon  the  persons  employed. 
But  I  should  have  taken  a  securer  method,  and 
have  been  wholly  silent  in  this  point,  if  I  had  not 
then  conceived  some  hopcj  that  his  electoral  high- 
ness might  possibly  have  been  a  stranger  to  the 
memorial  of  his  resident :  for,  first,  the  mannet 
of  delivering  it  to  the  secretary  of  state,  was  out 
of  all  form,  and  almost  as  extraordinary  as  the 
thing  itself.  Monsieur  Bothmar,  having  obtained 
an  hour  of  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  talked  much 
to  him  upon  the  subject  of  which  that  memorial 
consists ;  apd  upon  going  away,  desired  he  might 
leave  a  paper  with  the  secretary,  which.  He  said, 
contaitied  the  substance  of  what  he  had  been  dis- 
coursing. This  paper  Mr.  St.  John  laid  aside, 
among  others  of  little  consequence ;  and  a  few  days 
ifter,  saw  ia.  memorial  in  print,  which  he  found, 
Bponcotnparitig,  to  be  the  same  with  what  Bothmar 
had  left...'  .  ; 
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During  this  short  recess  of  parliament,  and  upon 
the  5th  day  of  January,  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy- 
landed  in  England.  Before  he  left  his  ship,  he 
asked  a  person  who  came  to  meet  him,  "Whether 
the  new  lords  were  made,  and  what  was  their 
number?"  He  was  attended  through  the  streets 
with  a  mighty  rabble  of. .people,  to  St;  James's; 
where  Mr.  secretary  St.  John  introducied  him  to 
the  queen,  who  received  him  with  great  civility. 
His  arrival  had  been  lang  expected  ;  and  the  pro- 
ject of  his  journey  had.  as  long  been  formed  here,i 
by  the  party  leaders,  in  concert  with. monsieur 
Buys  and  monsieur  Bothmiar,  the  Dutch  and 
Hanover  envo3's.  This  prince  brought  .over  cre- 
dentials from  the  emperor,  with  offers  tO: continue 
the  war  on  a  new  foot,  very  advantageous  to 
Britain  ;  part  of  which,  by  her  majestyls  iconx- 
mands,  Mn  St.  John  soon  after  produced  .to  the 
hous^  of  comniohs;. where  they  were  rejected,  not 
without  some,  indignation,  by  a  great  m'ajority.. 
The  emperor's  proposals^  as  far  as  they  related  to 
Spain,  were  communicated  to  the*  house  in  the 
words  following: 

>'  His  iniperial  majesty  judges  that  forty  thou- 
sand men  will  be  sufficient  for  this  sefvice  ;  and 
that  the  whole  Expense  of  the  war  in  Spain  may 
amount  to  four  millions  of  crowns;  toward  which, 
liis  imperial  majesty  offers  to  make  up  the  troops 
which  he  has  in  that  country  to  thirty  thoujsand 
men,  and  tp  take  one  million  of  crowns  upon 
himself"     •       ...        .      .      .     ;.  .i     .  •..     •    : 

On  the  other  side,,  the  house  of  conimDos  yptf^. 
a  third  p^jtof  thtDse  four  ;nailHf)ps  as  «,  sufficient 
tjuota  for  her  majesty  toward  that  service :;  ;&#  it 
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was  supposed  the  emperor  ought  to  bear  the  great- 
est proportion,  in  a  point  that  so  nearly  concerned 
him :  or  at  least,  that  Britain  contributing  one- 
third,  the  other  two  might  be  paid  by  his  imperial 
majesty  and  the  States,  as  they  could  settle  it  be- 
tween them. 

The  design  of  prince  Eugene's  journey  was,  to 
raise  a  spirit  in  the  parliament  and  people  for  con- 
tinuing the  war ;  for  nothing  was  thought  impos- 
sible to  a  prince  of  such  high  reputation  in  arms, 
in  great  favour  with  the  emperor,  and  empowered 
to  make  such  proposals  from  his  master,  as  the 
ministry  durst  not  reject.  It  appeared  by  an  in- 
tercepted letter  from  count  Gallas,  (formerly  the 
emperor's  envoy  here)  that ^  the  prince  was  wholly 
left  to  his  liberty,  of  making  what  offers  he  pleased 
in  tlie  emperofs  name ;  for,  if  the  parliament 
could  once  be  brought  to  raise  funds,  and  the  war 
go  on,  the  ministry  here  must  be  under  a  necessity 
of  applying,  and  expending  those  funds;  and  the 
emperor  could  find  afterwards  twenty  reasons  and 
excuses,  as  be  had  hitherto  done,  for  not  furnish- 
ing his  quota.  Therefore  prince  Eugene,  for  some 
time,  kept  himself  within  generals ;  until,  being 
pressed  to  explain  himself  upon  that  particular  of 
the  war  in  Spain,  which  the  house  of  Austria  pre- 
tended to  have  most  at  heart,  he  made  the  offer 
abovementidned,  as  a  most  extraordinary  effort; 
and  so  it  was,  considering  how  little  they  had  ever 
(lone  before,  towards  recovering  that  monarchy  to 
themselves :  but,  shameful  as  these  proposals  were, 
few  believed  the  emperor  would  observe  them  ;  or^ 
indeed,  that  he  ever  intended  to  spare  so  many 

men, 
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inen,  as  ^rould  make  up  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand then  to  be  employed  in  Spain. 

Prince  Eugene's*  visit  to  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, continued  longer  than  was  expected.  He 
Wa^  every  day  entertained  magnificently,  by  per- 
sons of  quality  of  both  parties.  He  went  fre- 
quently to  the  treasurer,  and  sometimes  affected 
to  do  it  in  private.  He  visited  the  other  ministers, 
and  great  officers  of  the  court :  but  on  all  occa- 
sions, publickly  owned  the  character  and  appel- 
lation of  a  whig ;  and,  in  secret,  held  continual 
.meetings  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
other  discontented  lords,  where  M.  Bothmar 
usually  assisted.  It  is  the  great  ambition  of  this 
fTtiite,  to  be  perpetuaHy  engaged  in  war,  without 
considering  the  cause  or  consequence  ;  and  to  sec 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  only  he 
cJari  make  any  considerable  figure.  He  is  not 
Vi'ithoitt  a  natural  tincture  of  that  cruelty,  some- 
time^ charged  upon  the  Italians ;  and  his  being 
n\ir§ed  in  arms,  has  so  far  extinguished  pity  and 
remorse,  that  he  will  at  any  time  sacrifice  a  thou- 
sand men's  lives  to  a  caprice  of  glory  or  revenge. 

*  "Prince  Eugene's  character  was  so  justly  high,  that  all  peo* 
phtfltir  HKMhe  weeks  pressed  about  the  places  where  he  was  to  be 
•ecil;  to  look  on  him  ;  I  had  the  honour  to  be  admitted,  at  seve- 
ral tiraes,  to  much  discourse  with  him.  His  character  is  so  uni- 
^versally  known,  that  1  will  say  nothing  of  him  but  from  what  ap- 
peared to  myself,  tie  has  a  most  unaffected  modesty,  and  does 
^sirCely  tear  the  acknowledgments  that  all  the  world  pay  hiiii, 
Ue  descends  to  an  easy  et|UHlity  with  those  with  whDm  he  con-' 
verses.;  and  seems  to  assUitie  nothing  to  himself  while  he  rjeasons 
with  others,  lie  was  treated  with  great  respect  by  both  parties," 
BUrnef,  iv.  350. — This  illustrious  general  was  borii  in  166$; 
tuUdied  April  10,  1/36.     N. 

n       1      He 
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He  had  conceived  an  incurable  hatred  for  the 
treasurer,  as  the  person  who  principally  opposed 
this  insatiable  passion  for  war ;  said,  "  He  had 
hopes  of  others ;  but  that  the  treasurer  was  un 
mechant  diable,  not  to  be  moved."  Therefore, 
since  it  was  impossible  for  him  or  his  friends  to 
compass  their  designs,  while  that  minister  continu- 
ed at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  proposed  an  expedi- 
ent, often  practised  by  those  of  his  country, 
"That  the  treasurer  (to  use  his  own  expression) 
should  be  taken  off  et  la  negligence;  that  this 
might  be  easily  done,  and  pass  for  an  effect  of 
chance,  if  it  were  preceded  by  encouraging  some 
proper  people,  to  commit  small  riots  in  the  nighf 
And  in  several  parts  of  the  town,  a  crew  of  ob- 
scure ruffians  were  accordingly  employed  about 
that  time,  who  probably  exceeded  their  commis- 
sion ;  and,  mixing  themselves  with  those  disor- 
derly people  that  often  infest  the  streets  at  mid- 
night, acted  inhuman  outrages  on  many  persons, 
whom  they  cut  and  mangled  in  the  face  and  arms, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  without  any  provo- 
cation. But  an  effectual  stop  was  soon  put  to 
those  enormities,  which  probably  prevented  the 
execution  of  the  main  design. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  an  imputation 
ought  not  to  be  charged  upon  any  person  what- 
soever, upon  slight  grounds,  or  doubtful  surmi- 
ses ;  and  that  those  who  think  I  am  able  to  pro- 
duce no  better,  will  judge  this  passage  to  be  fit- 
ter for  a  libel  than  a:  history.  But,  as  the  account 
was  given  by  more  than  one  person,  who  was  at 
the  meeting,  so  it  was  confirmed,  past  all  con- 
tradiction, by  several  intercepted  letters  and  pa- 
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pers ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  rage  of  the 
defeated  party,  ui)o.n  their  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, was  so  far  inflamed,  as  to  make  them 
capable  of  some  counsels,  yet  more  violent  and 
de$perate  than  this ;  which,  Jiowever,  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  those  near  the  persou  of  her  majesty, 
were  happily  prevented. 

On  the  iiOth  day  of  December,  1711,  the  duke 
of  Marlborouoh  was  removed  from  all  his  em- 
ployments  ;  the  duke  of  Ormond  succeeding  him 
as  general,  both  here  and  in  Flanders.  This  pro- 
ceeding of  the  court  (as  far  as  it  related  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough)  was  much  censured  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  some,  who  did  not 
wish  ill  to  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  There 
.were  few  examples  of  a  commander*  being  dis- 
graced, after  an  uninterrupted  course  of  success, 
for  many  years,  against  a  formidable  enemy,  and 
this  before  a  period  w^as  put  to  the  war.  Those 
who  had.  least  esteem  for  his  valour  and  conduct, 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  remove  a  general,  whose 
troops  were  perpetually  victorious  while  he  was 
|3it  tlieir  head  ;  because  this  had  infused  into  his 
soldiers,  an  opinion  that  they  should  always  con- 
quer, and  into  the  enemy,  that  they  should  al- 
\yays  be  beaten  ;  than  which  nothing  is  to  be 
lield  of  greater  moment,  either  in  the  progress  of 
a  war,  or  upon  the  day  of  battle :  and  I  have 
good  grounds  to  affirm,  that  these  reasons  had 
sufficient  weight  with  th|e  queen  and  ministry,  to 
bave  kept  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  post,  if 
a  way  could  have  been  found  out,  to  have  done 

*  It  should  he,  •*  of  a  commander's  being  disgraced,'  &c.     S. 
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it  with  any  assurance  of  safety  to  the  nation.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  princes,  that  the  effects  of 
their  displeasure,  make  usually  much  more  noise* 
than  the  causes.  Thus,  tlie  sound  of  the  duke's 
fall,  was  heard  farther  than  many  of  the  reasons 
which  made  it  necessary ;  whereof,  though  some 
were  visible  enough,  yet  others  lay  more  in  the 
dark.  Upon  the  duke's  last  return  from  Flanders, 
he  had  fixed  his  arrival  *  to  town  (whether  by  ac- 
cident or  otherwise)  upon  the  17th  of  November, 
called  queen  Elizabeth's  day ;  when  great  num- 
bers of  his  creatures  and  admirers  had  thought  fit 
to  revive  an  old  ceremony  among  the  rabble,  of 
burning  the  pope  in  effigy  ;  for  the  performance 
of  which  with  more  solemnity,  they  had  made 
extraordinary  preparations.  From  the  several  cir- 
cumstances of  the  expense  of  this  intended  pa- 
geantry, and  of  the  persons  who  promoted  it,  the 
court,  apprehensive  of  a  design  to  inflame  the 
common  people,  thought  fit  to  order,  that  the  se- 
veral figures  should  be  seized  as  popish  trinkets ; 
and  guards  were  ordered  to  patrole,  for  prevent- 
ing any  tumultuous  assembhes.  Whether  this 
froHck  were  only  intended  for  an  affront  to  the 
court,  or  whether  it  had  a  deeper  meaning,  I  must 
leave  undetermined.  The  duke,  in  his  own  na- 
ture, is  not  much  turned  to  be  popular :  and  in 
his  flourishing  times,  whenever  he  came  back  to 
England  upon  the  close  of  a  campaign,  he  rather 
affected  to  avoid  any  concourse  of  the  mobile^  if 
they  had  been  disposed  to  attend  him :  therefore, 
so  very  contrary  a  proceeding  at  this  juncture, 

*  Avtisii  to  a  place,  is  not  Englifth :  it  should  b«  arrival  at.    S. 

made 
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made  it  wspected  as  if  He  had  a  design  to  have 
placed. himself  at  their  head.  "  France,"  "  Po- 
^>ery/'  "  The  Pretender,"  **  Peace  without  Spain," 
were  the  words  to  be  given  about  at  this  mock 
parade ;  and  if  what  was  confidently  asserted  be 
true,  that  a  report  was  to  have  been  spread  at  the 
same  time  of  the  queen*s  death,  no  man  can  tell 
what  might  have  been  the  event. 

But  this  attempt,  to  whatever  purposes  intend- 
ed, proving  wholly  abortive,  by  the  vigilance  of 
those  in  power,  the  duke's  arrival  was  without 
any  noise  or  consequence;  and  upon  consulting 
with  his  friends,  he  soon  fell  in  with  their  new 
scheme  for  preventing  the  peace.  It  was  believed 
by  many  persons,  that  the  ministers  might  with 
little  difficulty  have  brought  him  over,  if  they  had 
pleased  to  make  a  trial ;  for,  as  he  would  probably 
have  accepted  any  terms,  to  continue  in  a  station 
of  such  prodigious  profit,  so  there  was  sufficient 
room  to  work  upon  his  fears,  of  which  he  is 
seldom  unprovided  (I  mean  only  in  his  political 
capacity)  and  this  infirmity  very  much  increased 
by  his  unmeasurable  possessions,  which  have  ren- 
dered him,  ipsique  onerique  timentem.  But  rea- 
son, as  well  as  the  event,  proved  this  to  be  a  mis- 
take :  for  the  ministers,  being  determined  to  bring 
the  war  to  as  speedy  an  issue,  as  the  honour  and 
safety  of  their  country  would  permit,  could  not 
possibly  recompense  the  duke,  for  the  mighty 
incomes  he  held  by  .the  continuance  of  it.  Then, 
the  other  party  had  calculated  their  numbers ;  and 
by  the  accession  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  whose 
example  they  hoped  would  have  many  followers, 
and  the  successful  solicitations  of  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, 
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mersct,  foand  they  were  sure  of  a  majority  m  the 
house  of  lords :  so  that,    in  this  view  of  circum- 
stances,  tlie  duke   of  Marlborough  thought  he 
acted    with    security,    as    well    as    advantage. 
He  therefiwe  boldly  fell,  with  his  whole  weight, 
into  the  design  of  ruining  the  ministry,  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  his  duty  to  his  sovereign,  and  *ha  welfare 
of  his  country,  after  the  mighty  obligations  he 
had   received  from  both.     Whig  and  7o&v  v^ve 
BOW  BO  laager  the  dispute;  but  the  auEEX,  or 
iHE  DUKE  OF  MARLBORo*uG*tf.     He  was  ac  the- 
head  of  all  the  cabals  and  consults  with  Bothmar, 
Buys,   aiid   the  discontented  loi^ls.     He  forgot 
t^iat  goverament  of  his  passion,  for  which  his  ad* 
mren  used  to  celebfa;te  kisn :  fell  into   all  the 
ii&potaices  ^  anger  and   violence ;  upo4i  every 
party  debate  :  so  that  the  queen  feund  herself  uiH 
der  a  neces&ity ;  either,  oq.  tlie  ope  side^  tO'  ^« 
crifice  those    friends,    who  had   ventured    their 
lives,  in  rescuing  her  out  of  the  power  of  some, 
whose  former  treatment  she  had  little  reason  to 
be  fond  of;  to  put  an  end  to  the  progress  she  had 
made  towards  a  peace,  and  dissolve  her  parliament; 
or,  on  the   other  side,  by  removing  one  person 
from  so  great  a  trust,  to  get  clear  of  all  her  diffi- 
culties  at   once.     Her  majesty   therefore   deter- 
mined upon  the  latter,  as  the  shorter  and  safer 
course;  and,  during  the  recess  at  Christmas,  sent 
the  duke  a  letter,  to  tell  him  she  had  no  farther 
occasion  for  his  service. 

There  has  not  perhaps  in  the  present  age,  been 
a  clearer  instance,  to  show  the  instability  of 
greatness,  which  is  not  founded  upon  virtue ;  and 
it  may  be  an  instruction  to  princes,  who  are  well 

itt 
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in  the  hearts  of  their  people,  that  the  overgrown 
power  of  any  particular  person,  although  supported 
by  exorbitant  wealth,  can^  by  a  Uttle  resolution,  be 
reduced  in  a  moment,  without  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences. This  lord,  who  was  beyond  all  comparison 
the  greatestsubject  in  Christendom,  found  his  pow- 
er, credit,  and  influence,  crumble  away  on  a  sud- 
den; and  except  a  few  friends  or  followers  by  incli- 
nation, the  rest  dropped  off  in  course.  From 
directing  in  some  manner  the  affairs  of  Europe,  he 
descended  to  be  a  member  of  a  faction,  and  with 
little  distinction  even  there :  that  virtue  of  sub- 
duing his  resentments,  for  which  he  was  so  famed 
when  he  had  little  or  no  occasion  to  exert  it, 
having  now  wholly  forsake*  him,  when  he  stood 
most  in  need  of  its  assistance ;  and,  upon  trial  was 
found  unable  to  bear  a  reverse  of  fortune,  giving 
way  to  rage,  impatience,  envy,  and  discontent. 
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1  HE  house  of  lords  met  upon  the  2d  day  of  Ja- 
msayiy  BiccoTiiing  to  their  adjournmeut ;  but,  be- 
fore they  cpuld  proceed  to  business,  the  twelve 
new  cr€4t0d  peers  were,  in  the  usual  form,  ad- 
mitted to  their  seats  in  that  assembly ;  who,  by 
their  numbers,  tiirned  the  balance  on  the  side  of 
the  gourt,  and  TOted  an  adjournment  to  the  same 
day  with  the  copamon?*  Upon  the  14th  of  Ja- 
nuary^ the  two  houses  met ;  but  the  queen,  who 
intended  t;o  be  there  in  person,  sent  a  message,,  to 
inform  them,  "  That  she  was  prevented  by  a  sud- 
den return  of  ^e  gout;  and  to  desire  they  woul4 
afljaum  fot  three  days  longer,  when  her  majesty 
hoped; !sh^  should  be  able  to  speak  to  them/' 
How^er^  her- indisposition  still  continuing,  Mn 
seefftlB*iyi  Sti : John,  brpu^it  awthef  Rxessage  ta. 
the^^ouAf  <^'({Qi9mpna,fjroiQ  tdiel  qmdp,  cpntain*> 
ing  thi$:  suliiDlance^  q^,  iwhat  shev  intdnd^dr  jto  have ; 

VOL.  VI,  F  spoken: 
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Spoken  :  "  That  she  could  now  tell  them,  her  pTc- 
iiipotentiarie3  were  arrived  at  Utrecht ;  had  begun, 
in  pursuance  of  her  instructions,  to  concert  the 
most  proper  ways  of  procuring  a  just  satisfaction 
to  all  powers  in  alliance  >vith  her,  according  to 
th^ir  several  treaties,  and  particularly   with  rela- 
tion to  Spain  and  the  West  Indies:  that  she  pro- 
mised to  communicate  to  them  the  conditions  (Jf 
peace,  before  the  same  should  be  concluded  :  that 
the  world  would  now  see  how  groundless  these  re- 
ports were,  and  without  the  least  colour,  that  a 
separate  peace  had  been  treated :  that  her  ministers 
were  directed  to  propose,  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  • 
for  the  finishing,  as  was  done,  for  the  commence- 
ment, of  this  treaty ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time^ 
all  preparations  were  hastening  for  an  early  cam- 
paign, &c." 

Her  majesty's  endeavours  toward-  this  great 
\rork,  having  been  in  such  a  forwardness  at  the' 
trm^  that  her  message  was  sent,  I  shill  here,  Us 
in'  the  most  proper  place,  relate  the  several  st^s, 
by  which  the  intercourse  between  the  counts  of 
France  and  Britain,  was  begun  and  carried  on. 

The  Marquis  de  Torcy,  sent  by  the  most 
christian  king  to  the  Hague,  had  there,  jn  the 
year  1709,  made  very  advantageous  offers  to  the 
allies,  in  his  master's  name ;  whicli  our  ministers, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  States,  thought  fit  to  re- 
fuse ;  and  advanced  other  proposals  in  their  ittead; 
but  of  such  a  nature  as  no  prince  could  digest, 
who  did  not  lie  at  the  immediate  liiercy  of  his 
enemies.  It  Was  demanded,  among  otlier  things, 
**  That  the  Frettth^  king  should  em|»loy  his  own 
troops,  iri  co'njuactkw  ^th  those  of  the  allies*  to 
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drive  his  grandson  out  of  Spain."  The  proposer^ 
knew  very  well,  that  the  enemy  would  never  con- 
sent to  this ;  and  if-  it  were  possible  they  could  at 
first  have  any  such  hopes,  monsieur  de  Torcy  as- 
sured them  to  the  contrary,  in  a  manner  which 
might  well  be  believed ;  for,  when  the  British  and 
Dutch  plenipotentiaries  were  drawing  up  their  de- 
mands, they  desired  that  minister  to  assist  them 
in  the  style  and  expression;  which  he  very  readily  , 
did,  and  made  use  of  the  strongest  words  he  could 
find  to  please  them.  lie  then  insisted  to  know 
their  last  resolution,  whether  these  were  the  lowest 
terms  the  allies  would  accept :  and  having  received 
a  determinate  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  spoke 
to  this  effect : 

"  That  he  thanked  them  heartily,  forgiving  him 
the  happiest  day  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life ;  that 
m  perfect  obedience  to  his  master,  he  had  made 
concessions,  in  his  own  opinion,  highly  derogatory 
to  the  king's  honour  and  interest :  that  he  had  not 
concealed  the  difficulties  of  his  court,  or  the  dis- 
contents of  his  country,  by  a  long  and  unsuccess- 
ful war,  which  could  only  justify  the  large  offers 
be  had  been  empowered  to  make  :  that  the  condi- 
tions of  peace,  now  delivered  into  his  hands  by 
the  allies,  would  raise  a  new  spirit  in  the  nation, 
and  remove  the  greatest  difficulty  the  court  lay 
under;  putting  it  in  his  master's  power,  to  con- 
vince all  his  subjects,  how  earnestly  his  majesty 
desired  to  ease  them  from  the  burden  of  the  war  ; 
but  that  his  enemies  would  not  accept  of  any 
terms,  which  could  consist  either  with  their  safety, 
or  his  honour.  Mons.  de  Torcy  assured  the  pen- 
sionary, in  the  strongest  manner,  and  bid  him 
.     f2  count 
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count  upon  it,  That  the  king  his  master  would 
never  sign  those  articles." 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  marquis  de  Torcy's 
predictions  were  true;  for,  upon  delivering  to  his 
master  the  last  resolutions  of  the  allies,  that  prince 
took  care  to  puhlish  them  all  over  his  kingdom,  as 
an  appeal  to  his  subjects,  against  the  unreason- 
ableness and  injustice  of  his  enemies  :  which  pro- 
ceeding effectiially  answered  the  utmost  he  in- 
tended by  it ;  for^  the  French  nation,  extremely 
jealous  of  their  monarch's  glory,  made  universal 
offers  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  such  ignominious  terms;  and  the  clergy, 
in  particular,  promised  to  give  the  king  their  con-  . 
secrated  plate,  towards  continuing  the  war.  Thus 
that  mighty  kingdom  (generally  thought  to  be 
wholly  exhausted  of  its  wealth)  when  driven  to  a 
necessity  by  the  imprudence  of  the  allies,  or  by 
the  corruption  of  particular  men  who  influenced 
their  councils,  recovered  strength  enough  to  sup- 
port itself,  for  three  following  campaigns  ;  and  in 
the  last,  by  the  fatal  blindness  or  obstinacy  ofthe 
Dutch  (venturing  to  act  without  the  assistance  of 
Britain,  which  they  had  shamefully  abandoned) 
was  an  Overmatch  for  the  whole»confederate 
army. 

Those  who  in  order  to  defend  the  proceedings 
of  the  allies,  have  given  an  account  of  this  negotia- 
tion, do  wholly  omit  the  circumstance  I  have  now 
related ;  and  express  the  zeal  of  the  British  and 
Dutch  ministers  for  a  peace,  by  informing  us  how 
frequently  they  sent  after  mons.  de  Torcy  and 
mons.  Rouille,  for  a  farther  conference.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  Mr.  Horatio  Walpole,  #eCretary  to 
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the  queen's  plenipotentiaries,  was  dispatched  over 
hither,  to  have  tliose  abortive  articles  signed  and 
ratified  by  her  majesty  at  a  venture;  which  was 
accordingly  done :  a  piece  of  management  alto- 
gether absurd,  and  without  exaniffle  ;  contrived 
only  to  deceive  our  people  into  a  belief  that  a 
peace  was  intended,  and  to  show  what  great  things 
the  ministry  designed  to  do. 

But,  this  hope  expiring,  upon  the  news  that 
France  had  refused  to  sign  those  articles,  all  was 
resolved  by  recourse  to  the  old  topick  of  the  French 
perfidiousness.  We  loaded  them  JjlentifuUy  with 
ignominious  appellations :  **  they  were  a  nation 
Bever  to  be  trusted."  The  parjjgment  cheerfully 
continued  their  supplies,  and  the  war  went  on. . 
The  winter  following  began  the  second  and  last 
session  of  the  preceding  parliament,  noted  for  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  the  occasions  thereby 
given  to  the  people,  to  discover  and  exert  their 
dispositions,  very  opposite  to  the  designs  of  those 
who  were  then  in  power.  Iii  the  summer  of  1710, 
.ensued  a  gradual  change  of  the  ministry  ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  that  winter  the  present  parlia- 
ment was  called. 

The  kingiof  France,  whose  real  interests  made 
him  sincerely  desirous  of  any  tolerable  peace,  fpund 
it  impossible  to  treat  upon  equal  conditions,  with 
.either  of  the  two  maritime  powers  engaged  against 
him,  because  of  the  prevalency  of  factions  in  both;  • 
who  acted  in  concert  to  their  mutual  private  ad- 
vantage, although  directly  against  the  general 
dispositions  of  the  people  in  either,  as  well  as 
jigainst  their  several  maxims  of  government.  But, 
upon  the  great  turn  of  affairs  and  councils  here  in 

England,^ 
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England,  the  new  parliament  and  ministers,  acting 
from  other  motives,  and  upon  other  principles, 
that  prince  hoped  an  opportunity  might  arise,  of 
resuming  his  endeavours  toward  a  peace. 

There  was*at  this  time  in  England  a  French  ec- 
clesiastick,  called  the  abb^  Gualtier*,  who  had 
resided  several  years  in  London,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  foreign  ministers,  in  whose  families 
he  used,  upon  occasion,  to  exercise  his  function  of 
a  priest.  After  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  this  gen- 
tleman went  down  to  Nottingham,  where  several 
Freach  prisoners  of  quality  were  kept ;  to  whom 
he  rendered  those  offices  of  civility,  suitable  to 
persons  in  their  condition,  which,  upon  their  re- 
turn to  France,  they  reported  to  his  advantage. 
Among  the  rest,  the  chevalier  de  Croissy  told  his 
brother,  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  "  That,  whenever 
the  French  court  would  f  have  a  mind  to  make 
overtures  of  peace  with  England,  monsieur  Gualtrer 
might  be  very  usefully  employed,  in  handing  them 
to  the  ministers  here.*'  This  was  no  farther  thought 
of  at  present!  In  the  mean  time  the  war  went  on; 
and  the  conferences  at  the  Hague,  and  Gertruy- 
denberg,  miscarried,  by  the  allies  insisting  upon 
such  denjands,  as  they  neither  expected,  nor  per- 
haps desired  should  be  granted. 

Some  time  in  July,  1710,  monsieur  Glialtier  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  signi- 

*  Abb^  Gualtier  was  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  St.  Germain, 
and  was  known  to  be  a  French  emissary,  though  he  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  England,  under  the  protection  of  count  Gallas, 
during  the  war.     N.  » 

t  Would  have  a  mind — wmld  is  here  improperly  used  iot 
should,    S* 
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fyxng,  ''  That,  a  report  being  spread  of  her  ma- 
jesty's intentions  to  change  her  ministry,  to  take 
Mr.  Harley  into  her  councils,  and  to  dissolve  her 
parliament,  the  most  christian  king  thought  it 
might  be  now  a  favourable  conjuncture  to  offer 
new  proposals  of  a  treaty."  Mons.  Gualiier  was 
.therefore  directed  to  apply  liiniseir,  in  the  mar- 
quis's name,  either  to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
carl  of  Jersey,  or  Mr.  Harley ;  and  inform  the 
French  court  how  such  a  proposition  would  be 
relished.  Gualtier  chose  tadeliver  his.  message  to 
the  second  of  those,  who  had  been  ambassador 
from  the  late  king  to  France.  But  the  earl  ex- 
«used  himself  from  entering  into  particulars  with 
a  stranger,  and  a  private  person,  who  had  no  au- 
thority for  what  he  said,  more  than  a  letter  from 
monsieur  de  Torcy.  Gualtier  offered  to  procure 
another  from  that  minister  to  the  earl  himself; 
and  did  so,  in  a  month  after ;  but  obtained  no 
answer  till  December  following ;  when  the  queen 
had  made  all  necessary  changes,  and  summoned  a 
free  parliament  to  her  wishes.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  the  abb6  (after  having 
procured  his  dismission  from  count  Gallas,  the 
Pmperor's  envoy,  at  that  time  his  protector)  was 
sent  to  Paris,  to  inform  mons.  de  Torcy,  **  That 
her  majesty  would  be  willing  his  master  should 
resume  the  treaty  with  Holland,  provided  the  de- 
niands  of  England  might  be  previously  granted." 
Gualtier  came  back  after  a  short  stay,  with  a  re- 
turn to  his  message,  "  That  the  Dutch  had  used 
the  most  christian  king  and  his  ministers  in  such 
a  wanner,  both  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg, 
^  made  that  prince  resolve  not  to  expose  liimself 

'  r^    1 
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any  more  to  the  like  treatment ;  that  hethercforc 
chose  to  address  himself  to  England,  and  was 
ready  to  make  whatever  offers  her  majesty  could 
reasonably  expect,  for  the  advantage  of  her  own 
kingdoms,  and  the  satisfaction  of  her  allies." 

After  this  message  had  been  duly  considered 
b}'  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  mons.  Gualtier 
was  dispatched  a  second  time  to  France,  about 
the  beginning  of  March,   1710-11,  with  an  an- 
swer to  the    following    purpose:    "That    since 
France  had   their  p^ticular  reasons  for  not  be- 
ginning again  to  treat  with  Holland,    England 
was  willing  to  remove  that  difficulty,  and  pro- 
'posed   it  should  be  done  in  this  manner:    that 
^France  should   send  over  hither  the.pno^ositions 
for  a  treaty,    which  should  be   transmitted  by 
'England  to  Holland,    to  be  jointly  treated  on 
that  side  the  water ;  but  it  was  to  be  understood, 
that    the  same  proposition    formerly  offered   to 
Holland,    was  to  be  made  to  England,    or  one 
not  less  advantageous  to  the  allies :  for  although 
England  would  enter  most  sincerely  into  such  a 
treaty,  and  show  in  the  course  of  it  the  clearness 
of  their  intentions;  yet  they  could  not  with  ho- 
nour, entertain  a  less  beneficial  proposal,    than 
what  was  offered  to  the  States." 

That  prince,  as  well  as  his  minister  mons.  de 
Torcy,  either  felt,  or  affected,  so  much  resent- 
ment of  the  usage  the  latter  had  met  at  the 
Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  that  they  appeared 
fully  determined  against  making  any  application 
to  the  States,  where  the  same  persons  continued' 
still  in  power,  of  whose  treatment  they  so  heavily 
complained.     They  seemed  altogether  to  distrust 
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•the  inclination  of  that  republick  'to\vards  a 
peace;  but,  at  the  same  time,  showed  a  mighty 
complaisance  to  the  English  nation,  and  a  de- 
sire to  have  her  majesty  at  the  head  of  a  treaty. 
This  appears  by  the  first  overture  in  )form  sent 
'from  that  kingdom,  and  signed  by  mens,  de 
Torcy,  on  the  22d  of  April,  N.  S.  1711,  to  the 
ffollowing  effect : 

"That,  as  it  could  not  be  doubted  but  the 
4cing  was  in  a  condition  qf  continuing  the  war 
with  honour,  so  it  could  not:  be  looked  on  as  a 
mark  of  weakness  in  his. majesty,  to  break  the 
silence  he  had  kept,  since  the  conferences  at 
Gertruydenberg,  and  that  before  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  she  now  gives  farther. proof: of  the 
desire  he  always  had,  to  procure  the  .repose  of 
Europe*  But,  after  what  he  has*  found,  by*  ex^ 
perience,  of  the  sentiments*  of  those  persons  who 
now  govern  the  republiok  of  .Holland,  and  of 
their  industry  in  renderii^  all  negotiations  with- 
out effect,  his  majesty  will,  for  tbepublick.gjbod, 
dfFer  to  the  English  nation  those  propositions 
which  he  thinks  fit  to  make,  /for  terminating 
the  war,  and  for  settling  the  tranquillity  of 
Eurape  upon'  a  solid  foundation.  It'  is  with 
this  view  that  he  offers  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
peace,  founded  on  the  following  conditions  : 

"First,  The  English  nation  shall  have  real 
securitiipsi  tori  carrying  on  their  trade  in  Spain,  the 
Indies,  and  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"Secondly,  The  king  will  consent  to  form  a 
wifficient  barrier  in  the  Low  Countries,  for  the 
security  of  the  repubhck  of  Holland  ;  and  this 
barrier  shall  be  such  as. England  shall  agree  upon 

and 
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and  approve ;  his  majesty  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  entire  liberty  and  security  to  the  trade  of 
the  Dutch. 

"Thirdly,  All  reasonable  methods  shall  be 
thought  of,  with  sincerity  and  truth,  for  gi- 
ving satisfaction  to  the  allies  of  England  and 
Holland. 

"Fourthly,  Whereas  the  afFairs  of  the  king 
of  Spain  are  in  so  good  a  condition,  as  to  fur- 
nish new  expedients,  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
disputes  about  that  monarchy,  and  for  settling  it 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  several  parties  concerned, 
all  sincere  endeavours  shall  be  used,  for  sur- 
mounting the  difficulties  arisen  upon  thi^  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  trade  and  interest  of  all 
parties  engaged  in  the  present  war  shall*  be 
secured. 

"  Fifthly,  The  conferences,  in  order  to  treat  of 
a  peace  upon  these  conditions,  shall  be  immedijtte- 
ly  opened :  and  the  plenipotentiaries  whom  the 
king  shall  name  to  assist  thereat,  shall  treat  with 
those  of  England  and  Holland,  either  alone,  or 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  their  allies,  as  Eng- 
land shall  choose. 

"  Sixthly,  His  majesty  proposes  the  towns 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  or  Li'ege,  for  the  place 
where  the  plenipotentiaries  shall  assemble  ;  leav*- 
ing  the  choice  likewise  to  England,  of  either 
of  the  said  towns,  wherein  to  treat  of  a  gene* 
ral  peace." 

These  overtures,  although  expressing  much 
confidence  in  the  ministry  here,  great  deference 
to  the  queen,  and  displeasure  agaiust  the  Dutch, 
were  immediately  transmitted  by  her  majesty's 

command 
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command  to  her  ambassador  in  Holland,  with 
orders  that  they  should  be  communicated  to  the 
pensionary.  The  abb6  Gualtier  was  desired  to 
signify  this  proceeding  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy ; 
at  the  same  time  to  let  that  minister  understand, 
**  that  some  of  the  above  articles  ought  to  be 
explained."  The  lord  llaby,  now  earl  of  Strafford, 
was  directed  to  tell  the  pensionary,  **That  her 
majesty,  being  resolved,  in  making  peace,  as  in 
making  war,  to  act  in  perfect  concert  with  the 
States,  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  transmitting 
to  him  a  paper  of  this  importance:  that  the 
queen  earnestly  desired,  that  the  secret  might  be 
kept  among  as  few  as  possible;  and  that  she 
hoped  the  pensionary  would  advise  upon  this 
occasfon,  with  no  person  whatsoever,  except 
such,  as  by  the  constitution  of  that  government, 
are  unavoidably  necessary :  that  the  terms  of  the 
several  propositions  were  indeed  too  general ;  but, 
however,  they  contained  an  offer  to  treat :  and 
that,  although  there  appeared  an  air  of  complai- 
sance to  England,  through  the  whole  paper,  and 
the  contrary  to  Holland,  yet  this  could  have  no 
ill  consequence,  as  long  as  the  queen  and  the 
States  took  care  to  understand  each  other,  and 
to  act  with  as  little  reserve,  as  became  two 
powers  so  nearly  alHed  in  interest ;  which  rule, 
on  the  jjart  of  Britain,  should  be  inviolably  ob- 
served.'* It  was  signified  likewise  to  the  pen- 
sionary, "That  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  no 
commtmication  of  thiy  affair  from  England ;  and 
that  it  was  supposed  he  would  have  none  from 
the  Hague." 
After  <hese  proposals  had  been  considered  in 
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Holland,  the  ambassador   was  directed  to  send 
back  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  ministers  upon 
them.     The  court   here    was    indeed    apprehen- 
sive, that  the  pensionary   would   be  alarmed  at 
the  whole  frame  of   monsieur  de  Torcy's  paper, 
and    particularly    at    these  expressions,    "  Tlxat 
the  English   shall  have  real  securities  for  their 
trade,  &c.  ;  and  that  the  barrier  for  the'States- 
.general  .shall    be    such  as  England   shall  agree 
,upon  and  approve/'      It  was  natural  to   think, 
•that  the  fear  which  the  Dutch  would  conceive, 
.of  our  obtaining  advantageous  terms  for  Britain, 
.might   put    them    upon    trying    underhand    for 
.themselves,    and   endeavouring  to  overreach  us 
;in  the  management  of  the  peace,  as  they  had 
-hitherto  done  in  that  of  the  war :    the  ambas- 
sador was  therefore  cautioned  to  be  very  watch- 
fuj,  in  discovering  any  woi;kings,  which  might 
tend  that  way. 

When  the  lord  Raby  was  first  sent  to  the 
Hague,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord 
Townshend  had,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  used 
, their  utmost  endeavours,  to  involve  him  in  as 
*iMany  difficulties  as  they  could  ;  upon  which, 
and  other  accounts  needless  to  mention,  it  was 
thought  proper  that  his  grace,  then  in  Flanders, 
should  not  be  let  into  the  secret  of  this  aifair. 

The  proposal  of  Aix  or  Liege,  for  a  place  of 
.treaty,  w^s  only  a  farther  mark  of  their  old  dis- 
content against  Holland,  to  show  they  would  not 
name  any  town  which  belonged  to  the  States. 

The  pensionary,  having  consulted  those  who 
had  been  formerly  employed  in  the  negotiations 
of  peace,  and  enjoined  them  the  utmost  secrecy, 
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to  avoid   the  jealousy  of  the  foreign   ministers 
there,  desired  the  -ainbassador  to  return  her  ma- 
jesty thanks,  for  the  ohh'giap^  manner  of  commu- 
nicating the  French  overtures,  for  the  confidence 
she  placed  in  the  States,  and   for  her  promise  of 
making  no  step  towards  a  peace,   but'  iii   coilcert' 
with  them  ;  assuring  her  of  the  like  on  their  part : 
"  That  although  the  States  endeavoured  to   hide' 
it  from  the  enemy,  they  were  as  Weary  of  the  war' 
as  We ;  and  very  heartily  desirous  of  a  good"  and 
lasting  peace,  as  well  as  ready  to  join  in  any  ihe-' 
thod  which  her  majesty  should  think  proper  to 
obtain  it:  that  the  States' looked  upon  these  pro- 
positions  as  very  dark   and  general ;    and   they 
observed  how  the  enemy  would  crc'ate  jealousies 
between  the  queen,  their  republick,  and  the  othef 
allies ;  but  they  were  satisfied  it  would  have  no 
effect,  and  relied  entirely  on  the  justness  and  pru- 
dence of  her  majesty,   who,  they  doubted'  riot,, 
woald  make  the  French  explain  themselves  more 
particularly  in  the  several  points  of  their  propo- 
sals,  and  send  a  plan  of  the  particular  conditions, 
whereupon  they  would  make  a  peace :  after  which, 
the  States  would  be  ready,  either  to  join  with*  her 
majesty,  or  to  make  their  objections ;  and  were 
prepared  to  bring  with  them  all  the  facility  ima- 
ginable, towards  promoting  so  good  a  woi-k." 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  verbal  answer  made  by 
the  pehsionary,  upon  communicating  to  him  the 
French  proposal^:  and  I  have  chosen  to  set  it 
down;  rath6r  than  transcribe  the  other  given  to  * 
the  anrrbassador  some  days  after;  which  was  more 
in  f6xm,  and  to  the'  same  purpose,  but  shorter, 
and  in  my  opinibn  not  so  well  discovering  the" 

true 
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true  disposition  of  the  Dutch  ministers :  for,  after 
the  queen  had  transmitted  the  French  overtures 
to  Holland,  and  the  States  found  her  majesty 
was  bent  in  earnest  upon  the  tlioughts  of  a  peace, 
they  began  to  cast  about  how  to  get  the  negoti- 
ation into  their  own  hands.  They  knew  that 
whatever  power  received  the  first  proposals,  would 
be  wise  enough  to  stipulate  something  for  them- 
selves; as  they  had  done  in  their  own  case,  both 
at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  where  they 
carved  as  they  pleased,  without  any  regard  to  the 
interests  of  their  nearest  allies.  For  this  reason, 
while  they  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  British 
court  with  expostulations  upon  the  several  preli- 
minaries sent  from  France,  monsieur  Petecum,  a 
forward  meddhng  agent*of  Holstein,  who  had  re- 
sided some  years  in  Holland,  negotiated  with 
Heinsius  the  grand  pensionary,  as  well  as  with 
Vanderdussen  and  Buys,  about  restoring  the  con- 
ferences bet\yeen  France  and  that  republick,  bro- 
ken off  in  Gertruydenberg ;  pursuant  to  which, 
'about  the  end  of  May,  N.S-  1711,  Petecum  wrote 
to  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  with  the  privity  of  the 
pensionary,  and  probably  of  the  other  two.  The 
substance  of  his  letter  was,  to  inform  the  marquis, 
*'  That  things  might  easily  be  disposed,  so  as  to^ 
settle  a  correspondence  between  that  crown  and 
the  republick,  in  order  to  renew  the  treaty  of 
peace :  that  this  could  be  done  with  the  greater 
secrecy,  because  monsieur  Heinsius,  by  virtue  of 
his  oath  as  pensionary,  might  keep  any  affair  pri- 
vate as  long  as  he  thought  necessary,  and  was 
not  obliged  to  communicate  it  until  he  believed 
things  were  ripe ;  and  as  long  as  he  concealed  it 
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from  his  masters,  he  was  not  bound  to  discover 
it,  either  to  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  or  those 
of   her  British    majesty  :    that   since    England 
thought  it  proper  for  king  Charles  to  continue 
the  whole   campaign   in    Catalonia    (though  he 
should  be  chosen  emperor)  in  order  to  support 
the  war  in  Spain,  it  was  necessary  for  France  to 
treat  in  the  most  secret  manner  with  the  States, 
who  were   not  now,    so   violently   as   formerly, 
against  having  Philip  on  the  Spani^sh  throne,  upon 
certain  conditions  for  securing  their  trade  ;  but 
vere  jealous  of  England's  design,  to  fortify  some 
trading  towns  in  Spain  for  themselves  :  that  Hein- 
sius  extremely  desired  to  get  out  of  the  war,  for 
some  reasons  which  he  (Petecum)  was  not  per- 
mitted to  tell ;  and  that  Vanderdussen  and  Buys 
were  impatient  to  have   the  negotiations   with 
France  once  more  set  on  foot;  which  if  monsieur 
Torcy  thought  fit  to  consent  to,  Petecum  engaged 
that  the  States  would  determine  to  settle  the  pre- 
liminaries in  the  midway  between  Paris  and  the 
Hague,  with  whatever  ministers  the  most  christian 
kijQg  should  please  to  employ." 

Monsieur  Torcy  refused  this  overture ;  and  in 
his  answer  to  monsieur  Petecum,  assigned  for 
the  reason,  the  treatment  his  master's  former  pro- 
posals had  met  with  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruy- 
denberg,  from  the  ministers  of  Holland,  Britain 
and  Holland  seemed  pretty  well  agreed,  that  those 
proposals  were  too  loose  and  imperfect  to  be  a 
foundation  for  entering  upon  a  general  treaty ; 
and  monsieur  Gualtrer  was  desired  to  signify  to 
the  French  court,  "  That  it  was  expected  they 
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should  explain  themselves  more  particularly  on 
the  several  articles." 

But  in.  the  mean  time,  the  queen  was  firmly  re- 
solved that  the  interests  of  her  own  kingdoms 
should  not  be  neglected  at  this  juncture  as  they 
had  formerly  twice  been,  while  the  Dutch  were 
principal  managers  of  a  negociation  with  France. 
Her  majesty  had  given  frequent  and  early  notice 
to  the  States,  of  the  general  disposition  of  her 
people  toward  a  peace,  of  her  own  inability  to 
continue  the  war  upon  the  old  foot,  under  the 
disadvantage  of  unequal  quotas,  and  the  universal 
backwardness  of  her  allies.     She  had  likewise  in- 
formed them  of  several  advances  made  to  her  on 
the  side  of  France;  which  she  had  refused  to 
hearken  to,  till  she  had  consulted  with  those  her 
good  friends  and  confederates,  and  heard  their 
opinion  on  that  subject.     But  the  Dutch,  who 
apprehended    nothing   more    than    to  see    Bri- 
tain at  the  head  of  a  treaty,  were  backward  and 
suHen,  disliked   all  proposals  by  the  queen's  in- 
tervention, and  said,   *^  It  was  a  piece  of  artifice 
in  France  to  divide  the  allies."      Besides,    they 
kn^w  the  ministry  was  young ;  and  the  oppo- 
site faction  had  given  them  assurances,    "  That 
the  people  of  England  would  never  endure  a 
peace  without  Spain,;  nor  the  men  in  power  daie 
to  attempt  it,  after  the  resolutions  of  one  house 
of  parliament  to  the  contrary,"   But,  in  the  midst 
of  this  unwillingness  to  receive  any  overtures  from 
France  by  the  queen's  liands,  the  Dutch  ministers 
were  actually  ^gaged  in  a  correspondence  witk 
that  court ;  where  they  urged  our  inability  to  be- 
gin 
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gin  a  treaty,  bjc  reason  of  those  factions  which 
themselves  had  inflamed ;  and  were  ready  to  com- 
mence a  negotiation  upon  much  easier  terms  than 
what  they  supposed  we  demanded.  For,  not  to 
mention  the  duke  of  Lorrain>  interposition  in  be- 
half of  Holland,  which  France  absolutely  refused 
to  accept ;  the  letters  sent  from  the  Dutch  to  that 
court  were  shown  some  months  after  to  a  British 
minister  there,  which  gave  muph  weight  to  mon- 
sieur de  Torcy's  insinuations,  "  That  he  knew 
where  to  meet  with  more  compliance,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  affairs  should  force  him  to  it  by  our  re- 
fusal." And  the  violence  of  the  States  against 
our  entertaining  that  correspondence,  was,  only 
because  they  knew  theirs  would  never  be  accept^ 
ed,  at  least  till  ours  were  t^cown  off. 

The  queen,  sensible  of  all  this,  resolved  to  pro- 
vide for  her  own  kingdoms;  and  having  therefore 
prepared  such  demands  for  her  principal  allies  as 
might  be  a  ground  for  proceeding  to  a  general 
treaty,  without  pretending  to  adjust  their  several 
interests ;  she  resolved  to  stipulate  in  a  particular 
manner  the  advantage  of  Britain.  The  following 
preliminary  demands  were  accordingly  drawn  up, 
in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  France : 

'^  Great  Britain  will  not  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tion of  peace,  otherwise  than  upon  these  condi- 
tions obtained  beforehand. 

"  That  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  France 
and  -^pain  shall  be   prevented :   that  satisfaction 
shall  be  given  to  all  the  allies,  and  trade  settled 
and  maintained. 
•  .'^If  France  be  disposed  to  treat  upon  this  view, 
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it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fcilo^ing  proposi- 
tions will  be  found  reasonable : 

'*  A  barrier  shall  be  formed  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries for  the  States  General ;  and  their  tradie  shall 
be  secured. 

"  A  barrier  likewise  shall  be  forn^cd  for  ihe  Em- 
pire. 

**  The  pretensions  of  all  Ae  allies,  founded  upoa 
former  treaties,  shall  be  regulated  and  determined^ 
to  their  general  satisfaction. 

"  In  order  to  make  a  more  equal  balance  ofi 
power  ia  Italy,  the  dominions  and  territories, 
which  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  be- 
longed to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  France,  shall  be  restored  to  his  royat 
highness;  and  such  other  places  in  Italy  shall  be 
yielded  to  bim,  as  will  be  £>und  necessary  and 
agreeable  to  the  sense  of  former  treaties  msbde 
with  this  prince. 

^*  As  to  Great  Britain  in  particuli^r^  the  si|o«- 
cession  to  the  crown  of  the  kingdoms^  accords 
ing  to  the  present  establishment^  shall  be acknow** 
ledged; 

''  A  new  treaty  of  commerce  betT^^^n^  Great 
Britain  and  France  shall  be  made,  after  the  most 
just  and  reasonable  manner. 

'*  Dunkirk  shall  be  demolished. 

**  Gibraltar  and  Port^Mabon^  shall  lemain  in 
the  bands  of  the  present  possessois* 

*'  The  English  shall  have  the  assiento  in  the 
same  manner  the  French  now  enjoy  it;  and  sadk 
places  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  shall  be  aestigiied 
to  those  concerned  in  tHs  tvi|ffick,  for  the  refresh- 
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ment  am!  »le  of  tlieir  negroes,  as  shall  he  found 
necessary  and  convenient 

**  A41  advantages;  rights,  and  privileges,  already 
granted,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  grafted,  by 
Spain,  to  the  subjects  of  France,  or  to  any  nihep 
nation  Avhatsoever,  shall  be  equally  granted  to  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

"  And,  for  bettei*  securing  the  British  trade  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  certain  places  to  be  named 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  shall  be  put  into  possession 
of  the  English. 

**  Newfoundland,  with  the  Bay  and  Straits  of 
Hudflfon,  shall  be  entirely  restored  to  the  English; 
mi  &rea^  Britain  and  France  shall  severally  keep 
and  possess  all  those  countries  and  territories  in 
Vhnh  America^  which  each  of  tlie  said  natioM 
t^idii  be  in  possession  of  at  the  time  whe^n  the  m- 
tiication'cf  this  treaty  shall  be  published  in  those 
pafrts  of  the  world. 

"These  dematidsf,  and  all  other  proceedings  be- 
tfften  Great  Britain  and  France,  shall  be  kept  in- 
violably^  secret,  until  they  are  published  by  the 
nmtttal  consent  of  both  parties. ** 

The  last  article  was  not  onl;^  intended  for  avoid* 
ing,  if  possible,  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch^  but  t« 
prevent  the  clamours  of  the  abettors  here^t  boiiie; 
who,  under  the  pretetided  fears  of  our  doing  in^ 
justice  to  the  Dutch,  by  afctitig  without  the  pri* 
lity  of  that  lepifbHck^  hi  order  to  make  a  aepa^ 
:  nte  peaee,  woulil  be  ready  to  Atix^  on  the  wont 
dbi^«g«ni9t  the  qucei)  and  ministry,  in  order 
to  te^jovey  tfiiei^owet  they  bad  losti 

id^ktkCy  171 1,  Bftl  Pfior,  a  persdn  of  great  dis- 
fmctioir;  Qot^dfily  istm  ac«e<»iint  of  his  wit^  but  for 
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his  abilities  in  the  management  of  utos,  ^nd  whet 
had  been  formerly  employed.at  the  French  court, 
was  dispatched  thither  by  her  majesty  with  the 
foregoing  demands.    This  gentleman  was  received 
at  Versailles  with  great  civility.     The  king  de- 
clared, '•  That  no  proceeding  in'order  to' a  general 
treaty  would  be  so  agreeable  to  him,  as  by  the  in- 
tervention of  England ;  and  that  his  majesty,  being 
desirous  to  contribute  with  all  bis  power  towards 
the  repose  of  Europe,  did  answer  to  the  demands 
which  had  been  made. 

"  That  he  would  consent  freely  and  sincerely, 
to  all  just  and  reasonable-  methods  for  hindering 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  from  being  ever 
united  under  the  same  prince;  his  majesty  being 
persuaded  that  such  an  excess  of  poWex  would  bp 
as  contrary  to  the  general  good  and  repose  of 
Europe,  as  it  was  opposite  to  the  will  of  the  late 
catholick  king  Charles  the  Second."  He  said, 
His  intention  was,, that  all  parties  in  the  present 
war  should  find  their  reasonable  satisfaction  in  the 
intended  treaty  of  peace;  and  that  trade  should 
be  settled  and  maintained  for  the  future,  to  the 
advantage  of  those  nations  whiph  formerly  pos- 
sessed it.  ,      ,  .1. 

"  That  as  the  king  willexactly  observe  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  whenever  it  sh^l  be  concluded; 
and  as  the  object  he  proposes  to  himself  is,  to  se- 
<jur6  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom,  without 
givingiftny  sort  of  disturbance  tqhis  neighbours; 
hc-iiromises  to  agree,  that.by  the  future  treaty_of 
peace,  ,the  Dutch; shaU  be  put  into  poss^ion  of 
all  such  fortiaed  places  i^  shaU  be  specified  in  the 
said  treaty,  to  serve fo^a bi«r»M to.th^t repubhck 
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against  all  attempts  on  the  side  of  France.  He  en- 
gages likewise,  to  give  all  necessary  securities  for 
removing  the  jealousies-  raised  among  the  German 
princes  of  his  Majesty's  designs. 

"  That  when  the  conferences  in  order  to  a  ge- 
neral treaty  shall  be  formed,  all  the  pretensions  of 
the  several  princes,  and  states,  engaged  in  the  pre- 
sent war,  shall  be  fairly  and  amicably  discussed ; 
nor  shall  any' thing  be  omitted,  which  may  regu- 
late and  detcfrlnine  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.    •  -, 

"  That  pursuant  to  the  demands  made  by  Eng- 
land, his  majesty  promises  to  restore  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  those  demefties  and  territories  which  be- 
longed to  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  this  war, 
and 'which  his  majesty  is  now  in  possession  of; 
and  the  king  consents  farther,  that  such  other 
places  in  Italy  shall  be  yielded  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  as  shall  be  found  necessary,  according  to 
the  sense  of  those  treaties,  made  between  the  said 
duke  and  his  allies. 

"That  the  king's  sentiments  of  the  present  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain,  the  open  declaration 
he  made  in  Holland,  of  his  resolution  to  treat  of 
peace  by  applications  to  the  English,  the  assur- 
ances he  had  given  of  engaging  the  king  of  Spain 
to  leave  Gibraltar  in  their  hands,  (all  which  are 
convincing  proofs  of  his  perfect  esteem  for  a  na- 
tion still  in  war  with  him)  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
of  his  majesty's  inclination,  to  give  England  all 
securities  and  advantages  for  their  trade,  which 
they  can  reasonably  demand.  But,  as  his  majesty 
cannot  persuade  himself  that  a  government  so  clear 
sighted  as  ours,  will  insist  upon  conditions  which 

must 
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rtm$t  absolutely  destroy  the  trade  of  Franoc  and 
Spain,  a3  well  as  that  of  a"*  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, he  thinks  the  demands  made  by  Great  Bri- 
tain may  require  a  more  particular  discussion. 

"  That  upon  this  foupdation,  the  king  thought 
the  best  way  of  advancing  aad  perfecting  a  nego- 
tiation, thp  beginning  of  which  he  had  seen  with 
so  much  satisfaction,  would  be,  to  send  into  Eng- 
land a  person  instructed  in  hi6  iutea^tion,  and  au« 
thorized  by  him  to  agree  upon  securities  for  set- 
tling the  trade  of  the  subjects  of  England,  and 
those  particular  advanta,^  to  be  stipulated  in 
tlieir  favour,  witliout  destroying  the  trade  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  or  of  Otber  oatiaw  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

''  That  tlier/rfore  hk  Qiaje&ty  had  chafg«4  t&d 
person  chosen  fpr  this  cOn^missiop,  to  insurer  t])S 
other  articles  of  the  memorial  jgiveu  htm  by  Mr. 
Pf lor,  thl^  secret  of  which  should  be  exactly  ob- 
served," 

Mons.  de  Torcy  had,  for  somfi  years  pftst,  vied 
aU  h^s  endeavoura  I19  iucMpe  his  master  toward  a 
peace,  pursuant  to  the  maxi,m  of  his  uncle  Colbert; 
■'  That  a  long  war  was  not  for  the  interest  of 
France."  It  was  for  tbi3  reasou,  the  kiog  made 
choice  of  him  in  the  conferences  at  the  H^^gue; 
the  bad  success  whereof,  although  it  fiH^  hiffll 
with  resentments  against  the  Dutch,  did  not  alter 
his  opinion :  but  he  was  violently  opposed  by  a 
party,  both  in  the  court  and  kingdom,  who  pre* 
tended  to  fear  he  would  jsacrificc  the  glory  of  the 
prince  and  country,  by  too  large  concessions ;  or 
perhaps  would  rather  wish  that  the  first  oiFers 
should  have  been  still  made  to  th*  Dutch,  as  a 

people 
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people  more  likely  to  be  less  solicitous  about  the 
interests  of  Britain,  than  her  majesty  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  theirs ;  and  the  particular  design  of 
Mr.  Prior  was,  to  find  out  whether  that  minister 
bad  credit  enough  with  his  prince,  and  a  support 
from  others  in  power,  sufficient  to  overrule  the 
faction  against  peace. 

Mr.  Prior's  journey  could  not  be  kept  a  secret, 
as  the  court  here  at  first  seemed  to  intend  it.  He 
was  discovered,  at  his  return,  by  an  officer  of  the 
port  at  Dover,  where  he  landed,  after  six  weeks 
absence  * ;  upon  whiclv  the  Dutch  Gazettes,  and 
£ugHsh  newspapers,  were  full  of  speculations. 

At  tbe  same  time  with  Mr.  Prior  there  arrived 
from  France  mons.  Mesnagerf,  knight  of  the  or- 
*der  of  St  Michael,  and  one  of  the  council  of  trade  , 
to  the  most  cbristiau  king.  His  commission  was 
in  general,  empowering  him  to  treat  with  the  mi- 
nister of  any  prince  engaged  in  the  war  against 
bis  master.  In  his  first  conferences  with  the 
queen's  ministers,  he  pretended  orders  to  insist 
tbat  her  majesty  should  enter  upon  particular  en- 
gagements in  several  articles  which  did  not  de- 
pend upon  her,  but  concerned  only  the  interest  of 
the  allies,  reciprocally  with  those  of  the  most 
christian  king :  whereas  the  negotiation  had  begun 
upon  this  principle.  That  France  should  consent 
to  adjust  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  first 
place,  whereby  her  majesty  would  be  afterwards 
enabled,  by  her  good  offices  on  all  sides,  to  faci- 

*  Reckoning  from  th«  date  of  his  instructions  (July  1).  He 
left  bis  otvn  house  July  11,  and  arrived  in  London  again,  Aug.  7, 
old  style.     N. 

t  Ht  aho  anived  in  London,  Aug.  7«    N. 

litate 
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Htate  the  general  peate.  The  queen  resolved 
never  to  depart  from  this  principle  :  but  was  abso- 
lutely determined  to  remit  the  particular  interests 
of  the  allies  to  general  conferences,  where  she 
would  do  the  utmost  in  her  power  to  procure  the 
repose  of  Europe,  and  thesatisfaction  of  all  parties. 
It  was  plain  France  could  run  no  hazard  by  this 
proceeding,  because  the  preliminary  articles  would 
have  no  force  before  a  general  peace  was  signed : 
therefore  it  was  not  doubted  but  mons.  Mesnager 
would  have  orders  to  wave  this  new  pretension^ 
and  go  on  in  treating  upon  that  foot  which  was  at 
first  proposed.  In  short,  the  ministers  required  a 
positive  and  speedy  answer  to  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion ;  since  they  contained  only  such  advantages 
and  securities,  as  her  majesty  thought  she  had  a 
right  to  require  from  any  prince  whatsoever,  to 
whom  the  dominions  of  Spain  should  haippen  to 
fall      * 

The  particular  demands  of  Britain  were  formed 
into  eight  articles  ;  which  mons.  Mesnager  having 
transmitted  to  his  court,  and  received  new  powers 
from  thence,  had  orders  to  give  his  master's  con- 
sent, by  way  of  answers  to  the  several  points,  to 
be  obligatory  only  after  a  general  peace.  These 
demands,  together  witli^the  answers  of  the  French 
king,  were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  mons.  Mes- 
nager, and  her  majesty's  two  principal  secretaries 
of  state ;  whereof  I  shall'  here  present  an  extract 
to  the  reader. 

In  the  preamble,  the  niost  christian  king  sets 
forth,  *'  That,  being  particularly  informed  by  the 
last  memorial  which  the  British  ministers  delivered 
to  mons.  Mesnager,  of  the  dispositions  of  this 
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crown  to  facilitate  a  general  peace  to  the  satirfac- 
tion  of  the  several  parties  concerned;  atid  his 
majesty  finding,  in  effect,  as  the  said  memorial 
declares,  that  he  runs  no  hazard  by  cingaging 
himself  in  the  manner  there  expressed,  since*  the 
preliminary  articles  will  be  of  no  force  until  the 
signing  of  the  general  peace;  and  being  sincerely 
desirous  to  advance  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
the  repose  of  Europe,  especially  by  a  way  so  agree- 
able as  the  interposition  of  a  princess,  whom  so 
many  ties  of  blood  ought  to  unite  to  him,  and 
whose  sentiments  for  the  publick  tranquillity  can- 
not be  doubted ;  his  majesty,  moved  by  these 
considerations,  has  ordered  monsieur  Meshager, 
knight,  &c,  to  give  the  following  answers,  in 
writing,  to  the  articles  contained  in  the  memorial 
transmitted  to  him,  entitled,  Prelrminary  Demands 
for  Great  Britain  in  particular." 
The  articles  were  these  that  follow : 
"  First,  The  succession  to  the  crown  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, according  to  the  present  establish- 
ment 

"  Secondly,  A  new  treaty  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  to  be  made  after  the 
most  just  and  reasonable  manner. 
*'  Thirdly,  Dunkirk  to  be  demolished. 
"  Fourthly,  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  to  con- 
tinue in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  possess  them. 

"  Fifthly,  The  assient<>(or  liberty  of  selling  Ne- 
groes to  the  Spanish  West  Indies)  to  be  granted  to 
the  English  in  as  full  manner  as  the  French  pos- 
sess it  at  present ;  and  such  places  in  the  said  West 
Indies  to  be  assigned  to  the  persons  concerned  in 
this  trade^  for  the  refreshment  and  sale  of  their 
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Negroes,  u  shall  be  found  necessary  and  convt- 
nient 

"  Sixthly,  Whatever  advantages,  privileges,  and 
rights^  are  already,  or  may  hereafter  be,  granted 
by  Spain  to  the  subjects  of  France,  or  any  other 
nation,  shall  be  equally  granted  to  the  subjects  of 
Crreat  Britain. 

"  Seventhly,  For  better  protecting  their  trade 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies^  the  English  shall  be 
|>ut  into  possession  of  such  places  as  shall  be  named 
.in  the  treaty  of  peace :  or,  as  an  equivalent  for 
this  article,  that  the  assiento  be  granted  Britiun 
for  the  term  of  thirty  years. 

*'  That  the  isle  of  St  Christopher's  be  likewise 
secured  to  the  English. 

"  That  the  advantages  and  exemption  from  du- 
ties promised  by.mons.  Mesnager,  which  he  affirms 
will  amount  to  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  of 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  be 
effectually  allowed. 

"  That  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  river  of  Plate, 
the  English  are  not  in  possession  of  any  colony,  a 
certain  extent  of  territory  be  allowed  dicm  on  the 
said  river,  for  refreshing  and  keeping  their  Ne- 
groes, till  they  are  sold  to  the  Spaniards ;  subject 
nevertheless  to  the  inspection  of  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  Spain. 

"  Eighthly,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Bay  and 
Straits  of  Hudson,  shall  be  entirely  restored  to  the 
English ;  and  Greai  Britain  and  France  shall  re* 
spectively  keep  whatever  dominions,  in  Nortl^ 
America,  each  of  them  shall  be  in  .possession  of, 
when  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  shall  be  pub- 
Uslied  in  those  parts  of  the  world." 

The 
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The  six  first  articles  were  allowed  without  any 
difficulty,  except  that  about  Dunkirk,  where 
France  was  to  have  an  equivalent;  to  be  settled 
in  a  geoei-al  ti^aty. 

A  difficulty  arising  upon  the  seventh  article, 
the  pnoposed  equivalent  ^  was  allowed  instead 
thereof. 

The  last  aiticle  was  referred  to  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  ;  oinly  the  French  insisted  to  have 
the  power  of  fishing  for  cod,  and  drying  them  on 
the  island  of  Newfoundland. 

Tliese  articles  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  con* 
ditions  which  the  most  christian  king  consented 
to  allow ;  and  whenever  a  general  peace  should 
be  signed,  they  were  to  be  digested  into  th^ 
usual  form  of  a  treaty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
crowns. 

The  queen  having  thus  provided  for  the  security 
and  advantage  of  her  kingdoms  whenever  a  peace 
should  be  made,  and  upon  tprms  no  way  inter- 
fering  with  the  interest  of  her  allies;  the  nex 
thing  in  order  was,  to  procure  from  France  such 
preliminary  articles  as  might  be  a  ground  upon 
which  to  commence  a  general  treaty.  Tliese  were 
adjusted,  and  signed  the  same  day  with  the  for 
mer:  and,  having  been  delivered  tp  the  several 
ministers  residing  here  from  the  powers  in  alliancp 
with  England,  were  quickly  made  publick.  But 
the  various  constructions  and  censures  which 
passed  upon  them,  have  made  it  necessary  to 
give  the  reader  the  following  transcript : 

**  The  king  being  willing  to  contribute  all  that 
is  in  his  power  to  the  re-establishing  of  the  general 
peace ;  his  majesty  declares, 

''  1.  That 
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'*'l.  That. he  will  acknowledge  the  queen  of 
Great  Baitain'  in  that  quality,  as  also  the  succes- 
sion of  that  crown  according  to  the  settlement. 

"  2-  That  he  will  freely  2ind  bond  jide  consent 
to  the  taking  all  just  and  reasonable  measures 
for  hindering  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
may  ever  be  united  on  the  head  of  the  same  prince ; 
his  majesty  being  persuaded,  that  this  excess  of 
power  Would  be  contrary  to  the  good  and  quiet 
pf  Europe. 

'*  3.  The  king's  intention  is,  that  all  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  the  preserit  war,'  without  except- 
ing any  of  them,  may  find  their  reasonable  satis- 
faction in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  shall  be  made; 
^dt/portimierce  may  be  re-established  and  main- 
tainfed*  for  the  future,  to  the  advantage  of  Great 
Britain,  of  Holland,  and  of  the  other  nations 
who  have  been  accustonied  to  exercise  com- 
inercfef'  *   '         • 

^^'4.  As  the  king  will  likewise  maintain  exactly 
the  obk'ervance  jpf  the  peace  when  it  shall  be  con- 
cliided';'and  the  object  the  king  proposes  to  him- 
self b^iiig  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom, 
without  disturbing  in  any  manner  whatever  the 
neighbouring  states  ;  he  promises  to  agree,  by  the 
treaty  which  shall  be  made,  that  the  Dutch  shall 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  fortified  places  which 
shall  be  mentioned  in  the  Netherlands,  to  serve 
hereafter  for  a  barrier,  which  may  secure  the 
quiet  of  the  republick  of  Holland  against  any  en- 
terprise from  the  part  of  France. 

'"  5.  The  king  consents  likewise,  that  a  secure 
and  convenient  barrier  should  be  formed  for  the 
empire,  and  for  the  house  of  Austria. 

"6.  Not- 
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"  6.  Notwithstanding  Dunkirk  cost  the  king 
very  great  sums,  as  yell  to  purchase  it,  as  to  for- 
tify it;  and  that  it  is  farther  necessary  to  be  at 
very  considerable  ei^pense  for  razing  the  works; 
his  majesty  is  wilUng,  however,  to  engage  to 
cause  them  to  be  demoUshed  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace, ,  on  condition,  that 
for  the  fortifications  of  that  place,  a  proper  equi- 
valent, that  may  content  him,  be  given  him  :  and 
as  England  cannot  furnish  that  equivalent,  the 
discussion  of  it .  shall  be  referred  to  the  confer- 
ences to  be  held  for.  the  negotiation  of  the  peace. 

"  7.  When  the  conferences  for  the. negotiation 
of  the  peace  shall  be  formed,  ill  the  pretensions 
of  the  princes  and  states  engaged  in  the  present 
war  shall  be  therein  discussed  bond  Jide  and  amir  . 
cably  :  and  nothing  shall  be  omitted,  to  regulate 
and  terminate  them  to  the. satisfaction  of  all  the 
parties. 

Mesnager." 

*^ 

These  overtures  are  founded  upon  the  eighth . 
article  of  the  grand  alliance  made  in  1701,  wherein 
are  contained  the  conditions  without  which  a 
peace  is  not  to  be  made ;  and  whoever  compares 
both,  will  find  the  prehminaries  to  reach  every 
point  proposed  in  that  article,  which  those  who 
censured  them  at  home,  if  they  spoke  their 
thoughts,  did  not  understand:  for  nothing  can 
te  plainer  than  what  the  publick  has  often  beeu 
told,  "  That  the  recovery  of  Spain  from  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  was  a  thing  never  imagined  when 
the  war  began,  but  a  just  and  reasonable  satis- 
fection  to  the  emperor.*'    Much  less  ought  such 
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a  condition  to  be  held  necessary  at  present,  not 
only  because  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  im- 
practicable ;  but  likewise,  because  by  the  changes 
in  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon  families,  itwouldf 
not  be  safe :  neither  did  those  wha  wete  loudest 
in  blaming  the  French  preliminaries,  know  any 
thing  of  the  advantages  privately  stipnlaterf  for 
Britain,  whose  interests,   they  assured  us,  were 

^  all  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  corruption  or  folly  of 
the  managers ;  and  therefore,  because  the  oppb- 
sers  of  peace  have  been  better  informed  by  what 
they  have  since  heard  and  seen,  they  have  changed 
their  battery,  and  accused  the  ministers  for  be- 
traying the  Dutch. 

The  lord  Raby,  her  majesty's  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  having  made  a  short  journey  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  created^earl  of  Strafford,  went 
back  to  Holland  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
1711,  with  the  above  ^preliminaries,  in  order  to 
communicate  them  to  the  pensionary,  and  other 
ministers  of  the  States*  The  earl  was  instructed 
to  let  them  know,  "  That  the  queen  had,  accord- 
ing to  their  desire,  returned  an  answer  to  the  first 

.  propositions  signed  by  mons.  Torcy,  signifying, 
that  the  French  offtrs  were  thought,  both  by  her 
majesty  and  the  States,  neither  so  particular  nor 
so  full  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  insisting  to*  have 
a  distinct  project  formed,  of  such  a  peace  as  the 
most  christian. king  would  be  willing  to  conclude': 
that  this  affair  having  been  for  Some  time  trans- 
acted by  papers,  and  thereby  subject  to  ddayrf, 
mons.  Mesnager  was  at  length  sent  over  by  France, 
and  had  signed  those  prelirtiinaries  now  commu- 
nicated'to  them  :  that  the  several  articles  did  not, 

indeed. 
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indeed,  contaio  sach  particular  concessions  as 
Fnmce  must  and  will  make  in  the  course  of  a 
treaty;  b»t  that  however,  her  majesty  thought 
them  a  sufficient  foundation  whereon  to  open  the 
general  conferences. 

^'  That  her  majesty  was  un witling  to  be  charged^ 
with  determining  the  several  interests  of  her  allies^ 
ami  therefore  contented  hersdf  with  such  general 
offers,  as  might  include  all  tlie  particular  demands 
proper  to  be  made  during  the  treaty ;  where  the 
coBiedj&rates  lAiust  resolve  to  adhere  firmly  to- 
gether, in  order  to  obtain^  from  the  enemy  the 
utmost  that  could  be  hoped;,  fbr  in  the  present, 
oiroumstances  of  afRiirs;  which  rule,  her  majesty 
assured  the*  States,  she^  would  on  her  part  firmly 
observe^'* 

If  the  miiiisters  of  Heiland  should  express  any 
uaeasiness  that  her  nnajesty  may  have  settled  the 
i&terQSt  of  hev  own  kingdoms,  in  a  futare  peace 
by  any  private  agreement,  the  ambassador  was 
orrfered  to  say,  ''  That  the  queen  had  hitherto  re«* 
fused  to  have  the  treaty  carried  on  in  her  own 
kingdom,  and  would  continue  to  do  so,  unless 
they  (the  Dutch)  constrained  her  to. take  another 
measure  :  that  by  these  means,  the  States,  and  the 
rest  of  the  allies,  would  have  the  opportunity  of 
treating  and  adjusting  their  different  pretensions; 
which  lier  majesty,  would  promote  with  all  the 
aeal  she  had^  shown  ion  the  common  good,  and 
the  pttrticular  advantage  of  that  republick,  (as 
tliey  must  do  her  the  justice  to  confess)  in  the 
^oto  opurse  of  her  rdgn ;  that  the  queen  had 
madq  no  stipulation*  for  herself*  which  might 
ckskwith  the  interests  of  Holland  :  and  that. the 

articles   , 
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articles  to  be  inserted  in  a  future  treaty  for  the 
benefit  of  Britain,  were,  for  the  most  part,  such 
as  contaiped  advantages,  which  must  either 
be  continued  to  the  enemy  .  or  be  obtained 
by  her  majesty ;  but,  however,  that  no  con- 
cession should  tempt  her  to  hearken  to  a  peace, 
unless  her  good  friends  and  allies,  the  States 
General,  had  all  reasonable  satisfaction  as  to 
their  trade,  and  barrier,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
respects."    . 

After  these  assurances  given  in  the  queen's 
name,  the  earl  was  to  insinuate,  "  That  her  ma- 
jesty should  have  just  reason  to  be  offended, 
and  to  think  the  proceedings  between  her  and 
the  States  very  unequal,  if  they  should  pretend, 
to  have  any  farther  uneasiness  upon  this  head  i 
That  being  determined  lo  accept  no  advantages 
to  herself  repugnant  to  their  interests,  nor  any 
peace  without  their  reasonable .  satisfaction,  the 
£gure<she  had  made  during  the  whole  course 
of.  the  war,  and  the  part  she  had  acted  supe- 
riour  to.  any  of  the  allies,  who  were  more  con- 
cerned in  danger  and  interest,  might  justly 
entitle  her  to  settle  the  concerns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, before  she  would  consent  to  a  general  ne- 
gotiation.'* 

If  the  States  should  object  the  engagements 
the  queen  was  under  by  treaties,  of  making  no 
peace  but  in  concert  with  them,  or  the  particular 
obligations  of  the  Barrier- treaty ;  the  ambassador 
was  to  answer,  "That  as  to  the  former,  her  ma- 
jesty had  not  in  any  sort  acted  contrary  there** 
to :  that  she  was  so-  far  from  making  a  peace 
witliout  their  consent,  as  to  declare  her  firm.re- 

solution 
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lolution  not  to  make  it  without  their  satisfaction ; 
and  that  what  had  passed  between  France  and 
her,  amounted  to  no  more  than  an  introduction 
to  a  generar  treaty.'*  As  to  the  latter,  the  earl 
had  orders  to  represent  very  earnestly,  **  How 
much  it  was  even  for  the  interest  of  Holland 
itself,  rather  to  compound  the  advantage  of  the 
Barrier- treaty,  than  to  insist  upon  the  whole, 
which  the  house  of  Austria,  and  several  other 
allies,  would  never  consent  to  :  that  nothing 
could  be  more  odious  to  the  people  of  England 
than  many  parts  of  this  treaty  ;  which  would 
have  raised  universal  indignation  if  the'  utmost 
care  had  not  been  taken  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
tboee  who  were  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  that 
guarantj^  and  to  conceal  them  from  those  who 
VftH  not :  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
maidtain  a  good  haiitiony  between  both  nations, 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  at  any  time 
to  form  a  strength  for  reducing  an  exorbitant 
power,  or  preserving  the  balance  of  Europe ; 
whence  it  followed,  that  it  could  not  be  the  true 
interest  of  either  country,  to  insist  upon  any  con- 
ditions, which  might  ^ive  just  apprehension  to 
the  other.        i-^   v^ 

"That  France  had  proposed  Utrecht,  Niiiie- 
gucn,  Aix,  or  Liege,  wherein  to  hold  the  general 
treaty;  and  her  majesty  Svas  ready  to  send  her 
plenipotentiaries  to  whichever  of  those  to  whs  the 
States  should  approve.'' 

If  the  Imperial  ministers,  *  or  those  of  the  other 

allies,  should  object  against  •  the  preliminaries  as 

no  sufficient  gr4)und  for  opening  the  cotafei-ences, 

and  insist  Jtliat  France  should  consent  to  such 

VOL.  VI.  M  articles      , 
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"  articles  a$  were  signed  on  the  part  of  the  atlliea  xxt 
t^e  year  1709  ;  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  in  ajj^, 
swer,  directed  to  ineinuate,  "That,  the  French 
might  have  probably  been  brought  tp  explain 
tlieniselves  more  particularly,  had  they  tiot  per- 
ceived the  uneasiness,  impatience,  and  jealousy 
among  the  allies,  during  our  transaction^  with 
that  court."  However,  he.  should  declare  to  thQm^ 
in  the  queen's  name,  "That,  if  they  were  deter- 
mined to  accept  of  peace  upoB  no  terms  iaferigtur; 
to  what  was  formerly  demanded,  her  majesty? 
was  ready  to  concur  with  them ;  but  would  no 
longer  bear  those  disproportions  of  expense  yearly, 
increased  upon  her,  nor  the  deficiency  gi  the  cxw- 
federates  in  every  part  of  the  w*r :  that  it  w^ 
therefore  incumbent  upon  tlierr^  to  furnish  for  the 
futuye,  such  quotas  of  ships  a^d  forces  aft  iihij 
were  n^^w  wanting  in,  and  to  increase  t;heir  eatr; 
pense,  while  her  majesty  reduced  hers  .to.  A^Xe^T 
sonabje  a^d  just  proportion*" 

That,  if  the  ministers  of  Vienna  and  JHoll^d^ 
should  urge^  their  inabiUty  upon  this  hisad,  the 
queen  insisted,  "  They  ought  tp  comply  with  her 
\n  war  P*"  \^  pe^ce :  her  majesty  dewrjng  nothing 
as  to  the  first  hut  what  they  ought  to. perforqp^ 
and  what  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  a^d  fis  tp  the 
ktter,  that  she  h^4  (}PQ^>  »nd  wo^ld  can]:inm?  to 
do,  XhQ  utmost  ii^  her,  pow^r  towft)'d$  phtaiQing, 
such  a,;peace,  ^  might .  be .  to . the  »«Ltisfactia&  of 
all  her  allies.'*  . .         ,    .  . 

.  Sofne  days  aftey  the  earl  of.  St^affdcd's  de- 
parture to  . Holland,. uioxis.Buy6,  pftasiptiary  df 
Am^t;erdittn»;  arrived  ;here  .from  thenc^  with  in- 
stsuctippsfwn/his  WMtsis,.  t«  treajt  upon  the 
;.,,     s  ^  .    sabjicct 
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subject  of  the  French  preiiminaries  and  the  me- 
thods for  carrying  on  the  wan  In  his  first  con- 
ference with  ai  committee  of  council,  he  objected 
against  all  the  articlej,  as  ioo  general  and  un- 
certain; and  against  some  of  them,  as  prejudi- 
ciial  He  said,  "  The  French  promising  that  trade 
should  be  re-established  and  maintained  for  the 
future,  was  tneant  in  order  to  deprive  the  Dutch 
of  their  tariff  of  1604;  for  tlie  plenipotentiaries 
of  that  crown  would  certainly  expound  the 
word  r&tablh%  to  signify  no  more  than  restoring 
the  trade  of  the  States  to  the  condition  it  was 
in  immediately  before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  wan"  He  said,  "  That  in  the  arti- 
cle of  Dunkirk,  the  destruction  of  the  harbour 
was  not)  mentioned;  and  that  the  fortifications 
were  only  to  be  razed  upon  condition  of  an  equi^ 
vident,  which  might  occasion  a  difference  be^ 
tween  her  majesty  and  the  States ;  since  Holland 
would  think  it  hard  to  have  a  town  less  in  their 
baffier  fo r  th«  demolition  pf  punkirk  ;  and  Eng- 
land would  complain,  to  have  this  thorn  con- 
tinued in  their  side,  for  the  sake  of  giving  one 
town  more  to  the  Dutch."    . 

Lastly,  he  objected,  **  That  where  th?  Fre:nch 
promised  effectual  methods  .should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  iiiiion  of  France  and  Sp^in  under  the 
saflM  knag,  they  offered  nothing  at  a^l  for  the  cesr 
mti  of'  Sp^ln,  vbich  w^is  the  most  jn^rtanit 
point  of  the  war, 

?  ^or  tbear  reajsons,  riijions.  Buys  bpppd  hey  ma* 
jetty  would  ititef  her  measures,  and  demand  spcT 
cifick  articles,.  ufioi!i  which,  th^^  allies. might  de? 
-    . .  'w     Ha  bate, 
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bate,  whether  they  would  consent  to  a  negotia- 
tion or  not." 

The  queen,  who  looked  upon  all  these  difficul- 
ties raised  about  the  method  of  treating,  as  en- 
deavours to  wrest  the  negotiation  out  of  her  hands, 
commanded  the  lords  of  the  committee  to  let 
mons.  Buys  know,  **  That  the  experience  she 
formerly '  had,  of  proceeding  by  particular  pre- 
liminaries toward  a  general  treaty,  gave  her  no 
encouragement  to  repeat  the  same  method  any 
more :  that  such  a  preliminary  treaty  must  be 
negotiated  either  by  some  particular  allies,  or  by 
all;  the  first,  her  majesty  could  never  suffer, 
since  she  would  neitjier  take  upon  her  to  settle 
the  interest  of  others,  nor  submit  that  others 
should  settle  those  of  her  own  kingdoms  ;  as  to 
the  second,  it  was  liable  to  mons.  Buys's  objec- 
tion, because  the  ministers  of  France  would  hav* 
as  fair  an  opportunity  of  sowing  division  among 
the  allies,  when  they  were  all  assembled  upon  a 
preliminary  treaty,  as  when  the  conference*  wert 
open  for  a  negotiation  of  peace :  that  this  me- 
thod  could  therefore  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  delay  the  treaty,  without  any  advantages 
that  her  majesty  was  heartily  disposed,  b^th 
then,  and  during  the  negotiation,  to  insist  on 
every  thing  necessary  for  securing  the  barrier  and 
commerce  of  the  States;  and  therefore  hoped 
the  cooferences  might  be  opened,  without  farther 
difficulties. 

"  That  her  majesty  did  not  only  consent,  but 
deiired,  to  hav^  a  plan  settled  for  carrying  on  th€ 
war,'  ais  soon  dA  th£  tfegotiatioA  of  peace  should 
be^Hi ;  but  expected  to  have  the  burden  more 

p^^  equally 
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equally  laid,  i^nd  more  agreeable  *  to  treaties ;  arid 
jrould  join  with  the  States  in  pressing  the  allies  to 
perforin  their  parts,  as  she  had  endeavoured  to 
animate  them  by  her  example." 

Mons.  Buys  seemed  to  know  little  of  his  master's 
mind,  and  pretended  he  had  no  power  to  conclude 
upon  any  thing.  Her  majesty's  minister  proposed 
to  him  an  alliance  between  the  two  nations,  to 
subsist  after  a  peace.  To  this  he  hearkened  very 
readily ;  and  offered  to  take  the  matter  ad  refe^ 
rendum^  having  authority  to  do- no  more.  His 
intention  was,  that  he  might  appear  to  negotiate, 
in  order  to  gain  time  to  pick  out,  if  possible,  the 
whole  secret  of.  the  transactions  between  Britain 
and  France ;  to  disclose  nothing  himself,  nor  bind 
his  masters  to  any  conditions  ;  to  seek  delays  till 
the  parliament  met,  and  then  observe  what  turn 
it  took,  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  those  fre- 
quent cabals  between  himself  and  some  other  fo- 
reign ministers,  in  conjunction  with  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  discontented  faction. 

The  Dutch  hoped,  that  the  clamours  raised 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  queen's  ministers 
toward  a  peace,  would  make  the  parliament  dis-^ 
approve  what  had  been  done ;  whereby  the  States 
would  b'e  at  the  head  of  the  negotiation,  which 
the  queen  did  not  think  fit  to  have  any  more  in 
their  hands,  where  it  had  miscarried  twice  already; 
although  prince  Eugene  himself  owned,  '*  That 
France  was  then  disposed  to  conclude  a  peace 
upon  .such  conditions,  that  it  was  not  worth  the 

•  It  should  be — *  mote  agreeahlt/  to  treaties,'  tocorresppnd  with 
the  other  adverb—*  more  equaUif.    S. 

^       life 
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life  of  a  grenadier  to  refUse  them/'  As  to  insistiogf 
upon  specifick  preliminaries,  her  majesty  thought 
her  own  method  much  better,  "  for  each  ally,  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiation,  to  advance  and  ma- 
»age  his  own  pretensions,  wherein  she  would  sup* 
port  and  assist  them :"  rather  than  for  two  mi- 
nisters of  one  ally,  to  treat  solely  with  the  enemy, 
and  report  what  they  pleased  to  th^  rest,  as  was 
practised  by  the  Dutch  at  Gertruydenberg, 

Onepartof  monsL  Bciys's  instructions  was^  **To 
desire  the  queen  not  to  be  so  far  amused  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  as  to  neglect  her  preparation  for 
war  against  the  next  campaign."  Her  majesty^ 
who  was  firmly  resolved  against  sabmitting  any 
longer  to  that  unequal  burden  of  expense  she  had 
hitherto  lain  under,  commanded  Mn  secretary 
St  John  to  debate  the  matter  with  that  minister ; 
who  said,  "  He  had  no  power  to  treat  ;*•  only  in- 
sisted, '^that  his  masters  had  fully  done  their 
part;  and  that  nothing  but  exhortations  could  be 
used,  to  prevail  on  the  ^her  allies  to  act  with 
greater  vigour.**' 

On  the  other  side,  the  queen  refused  to  concert 
any  plan  for  the  proseeution  of  the  wa«r,  till  the 
States  would  join  with  her  in  agreeing  to  open  the 
conferences  of  peace;  which,  therefore,  by  moos. 
Buys's  appHcatfoti  to  them,  was  accordipgly  ^ne, 
by  a  resolution  taken  in  Holland  upon  the  a  1st  of 
KovefTiber,  1711,  N.  S. 

About  this  time  the  count  de  Gallas  was  forbid 
the  court,  by  order  fr6m  the  queen ;  who  sent  him 
word,  ^'  that  she  looked  upon  him  no  longer  as  a 
publick  minister.* 
This  gentleman  thought  fit  to  act  a  very  disho- 
nourable 
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Tiourable  part  here  iti  England,   altogether  incon- 
sistent with  the  Character  he  bore  of  envoy  from    ' 
the  late  and  present  emperors;  two  princes  under 
the  strictest  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  queen,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  who  had  then  the  title  of  king  of 
Spain,     Count  Gallas,  about  the  end  of  August, 
1711,  with   the  utmost  privacy,    dispatched   an 
Italian-  one  of  his  clerks,  to  Franckfort,  where 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  then  expected.  This 
man  was  instructed  to  pass  for  a  Spaniard,  and  in- 
sinuate  himself  into  the  earl's  service ;  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  gave  constant  information 
t6  the  last  emperor*s  secretary  at  Franckfort,  of  all 
he  could  gather  up  in  his  lordship's  family,  as  well 
as  copies  of  several  letters  he  had  transcribed.    It 
was  likewise  discovered  that  Gallas  had,  in  his  dis- 
patches to  the  present  emperor,  then  in  Spain,, 
represented  the  queen  and  her  ministers  as  not  to 
be  confided  in  :  "That  when  her  majesty  had  dis- 
missed the  earl  of  Sunderland,  she  promised   to 
proceed  no  farther  in  the  change  of  her  servants ; 
yet  soon  after  turned  them  all  out,  and  thereby 
ruined  the  publiek  credit,  as  well  as  abandoned 
Spain  :  that  the  present  ministers  wanted  the  abi- 
lities and  good  dispositions  of  the  former ;  were 
persons  of  ill  designs,  and  enemies  to  the  com- 
mon cause.,  and  he  (Gallas)  could  not  trust  them." 
In  his  letters  to  count  Zinzendorf,  he  said,  *'  Tliat 
Wr.  secretary  St.  John  complained  of  the  house  of 
Austria's  backwardness,  only  to  make  the  king  of 
Spain  odious  to  England,  and  the  people  here  de- 
sirous of  a  peace, '  although  it  were  ever  so  bad  ;" 
to  prevent  \rhich,  count  Gallas  drew  up  a  memo- 
rial which  he  intended  to  give   the  queen.  an4 

transmitted. 
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transmitted  a  draught  of  it  to  Zinzendorf  for  lu> 
advice  and  approbation.  This  memorial,  among 
other  great  promises  to  encourage  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  proposed  the  detaching  of  a  good  body 
of  troops  from  Hungary,  to  serve  in  Italy  or  Spain^ 
as  the  queen  should  think  fit. 

Zinzendorf  thought  this  too  bold  a  step,  without 
consulting  the  emperor :  to  which  Gallas  replied, 
"  That  his  design  was  only  to  engage  the  queen 
to  go  on  with  the  war:  that  Zinzendorf  knew 
how  earnestly  the  English  and  Dutch  had  pressed 
to  have  these  troops  from  Hungary ;  aqd  therefore 
they  ought  tq  be  promised,  in  order  to  quiet  those 
two  nations ;  after  which,  several  ways  might  be 
found  to  elude  that  promise;  and  in  the  mean  time^ 
the  great  point  would  be  gained,  of  bringing  the 
English  to  declare,  for  continuing  the  war :  that 
the  emperor  might  afterwards  excuse  himself,  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  war  in  Hungary,  or  of  that 
between  the  Turks  and  Muscovites.  That  if  these 
excuses  should  be  at  an  end,  a  detachment  of  one 
or  two  regiments  might  be  sent,  and  the  rest  de^* 
ferred  by  pretending  want  of  money;  by  which 
the  queen  would  probably  be  brought  to  maintain 
some  part  of  those  troops,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
body."  He  added,  *'  That  this  way  of , manage* 
ment  was  very  common  among  the  allies;"  and 
gave  for  an  example,  the  forces  which  the  Dutch 
bad  promised  for  the  service  of  Spain,  but  vrert 
never  sent ;  with  several  other  instances  of  the 
same  kind,  which,  he  said,  might  be  produced. 

Her  majesty,  who  had  long  suspected  that  count 
Gallas  was  engaged  in  these  and  the  like  prac- 
tices,  having  at  last  received  authentick  proofs  of 

this 
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thiS'whoJe  intrigue,  from  original  letters,  Itnd  the 
voluntar}'  confession  of  those  who  were  principally 
concerned  in  carrying  it  on,  thought  it  necessary 
to  show  her  resentment,  by  refusing  the  count  any 
more  access  to  her  person  or  her  court 

Although  the  queen,  as  it  has  been  already  ob^ 
served,  was  resolved  to  open  the  conferences  upon 
the  general  preliminaries;  yet  she  thought  it 
would  very  much  forward  the  peace,  to  know 
what  were  the  utmost  concessions  which  France 
would  make  to  the  several  allies,  but  especially  to 
the  States  General,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  There* 
fore,  while  her  majesty  was  pressing  the  former 
to  agree  to  a  general  treaty,  the  abb6  Gualtier 
was  sent  to  France,  with  a  memorial,  to  desire 
that  the  most  christian  king  would  explain  him- 
self upon  those  preliminaries,  particularly  with 
relation  to  Savoy  and  Holland,  whose  satisfaction 
the  queen  had  mpst  at  heart;  as  well  from  her 
friendship  to  both  these  powers,  as  because,  if 
she  might  engage  to  them,  that  their  just  preten- 
sions would  be  allowed,  few  difficulties  would 
remain,  of  any  moment,  to  retard  the  general 
peace. 

The  French  answer  to  this  memorial  contained 
several  schemes  and  proposals  for  the  satisfaction 
of  each  ally,  coming  up  very  near  to  what  her 
majesty  and  her  ministers  thought  reasonable^ 
The  greatest  difficulties  seemed  to  be  about  the  . 
elector  of  Bavaria,  for  whose  interests  France  ap- 
peared,^ be  as  much  concerned,  as  the  queen 
was  for  those  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  However, 
those  were  judged  not  very  hard  to  be  sur-^ 
mounted. 
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The  States  having  at  length  agreed  to  a  general 
treaty,  the  following  par^tilars  were  concerted 
between  her  majesty  and  that  republick : 

*'  That  the  congress  should  be  held  at  Utrecht 

"  That  the  opening  of  the  congress  should  be 
n^n  the  12th  of  January,  N.S.  171 1-12- 

**  That,  for  avoiding  all  iniionveniences  o^  cere- 
mony, the  ministers  of  the  queen  and  States,  du- 
ring the  tr'eaty,  should  only  have  the  characters 
of  plenipotentiaries,  and  not  take  that  of  ambas- 
sadors, till  the  day  on  which  the  peace  should  be 
signed. 

**  Lastly,  The  queen  and  States  insisted,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  late 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  should  not  ap- 
pear at  the  congress,  until  the  points  relating  to 
their  masters  VP'ere  adjusted  ;  and  were  firiiily  re* 
fioived  not  to  send  their  passports  for  the  mini- 
sters of  France,  till  the  most  christian  king  de- 
clared, that  the  absence  of  the  forementioned 
ministers  should  not  delay  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiation.** 

Pursuant  to  the  three  former  articles,  her  ma- 
jesty wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  allies  engaged 
with  her  in  the  present  war ;  and  France  had  no- 
tice, "  That,  as  soon  as  the  king  declared  his 
compliance  with  the  last  article,  the  blank  pass-, 
ports  should  be  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the 
inareschal  d'Uxelles,  the  abb6  de  Polignac,  and 
mons.  Mesnager,  who  were  appointed  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  that  crown.** 

From  what  I  have  hitherto  deduced,  the  reader 
sees  the  plan  which  the  queen  thought  the  most 
effectual  for  advancing  a  peace-     Astlieconfe- 

^        T  rences 
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fcnc^  WCTe  to  begin  upon  the  general  preMmina- 
ttes,  the  queen  was  to  be  empowered  by  trance, 
to  offer  separately  to  the  allies,  what  might  be 
reasonable  for  each  to  accept ;  and  her  own  in- 
terests being  prev'rously  settled,  she  was  to  act  as 
A  general  mediator ;  a  figure  that  became  her  best, 
from  the  part  she  had  in  the  war,  and  more  use- 
fol  to  the  great  end  at  which  she  aimed,  of  giving 
a  safe  and  honourable  peace  to  Europe. 

Besides,  it  Wm  absolutely  necessary  for  the  in- 
terests of  Britain,  that  the  queen  should  be  at  the 
Wd  of  the  negotiation  ;  without  which,  her  ma- 
jesty could  find  no  expedient  to  redress  tlie  inju- 
ries her  kingdoms  were  sure  to   sufFer  by  the 
Barrier- treaty.     In  order  to  settle  this  point  with 
the  States,  the  ministers  here  had  a  conference 
with  mons.  Buys,  a  few  days  before  the  parlia^ 
went  met.     He  was  told,    "  How  necessary  it 
was,  by  a  previous  concert  between  the  emperor, 
the  queen,  and  the  States,  to  prevent  any  differ- 
ence which  might  arise  in   the  course   of  the 
treaty  at  Utrecht :  that  under  pretence  of  a  bar- 
rier for  the  States-General,  as  their  security  against 
France,  infinite  prejudice  might  arise  to  the  trade 
of  Britain  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  for,  by 
the  fifteenth  article  of  the  Barrier- treaty,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  was  stipulated  By  that  of  Mun- 
Ster,  the  queen  was  brought  to  engage  that  com- 
merce shall  not  be  rendered  more  easy,  in  point 
of  duties,  by  the  sea  ports  of  Flanders,  than  it 
is  by  the  river  Scheld,  and  by  the  canals  on  the 
side  of  the  Seven  Provinces;  which,  as  things  now 
stood,  was  very  unjust;  for,  while  the  towns  in 
Flanders  were  in  the  hands  of  France  or  Spain, 

^the 
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the  Dutch  and  we  traded  to  them  upon  equa) 
foot ;  but  now,  since  by  the  Barrier-treaty  thos» 
towns  were  to  be  possessed  by  the  States,  that 
republick  might  lay  what  duties  they  pleased 
upon  British  goods,  after  passing  by  Osteiid,  and 
make  their  own  custom-free,  which  would  utterly, 
ruin  our  whole  trade  with  Flanders." 

Upon  this,  the  lords  told  mons.  Buys  very 
frankly,  "  That,  if  the  States  expected  the  queen 
should  support  their  barrier,  as  their  demands 
,from  France  and  the  house  of  Austria  upon  that 
head^  they  ought  to  agree  that  the  subjects  of 
Britain  should  trade  as  freely  to  all  the  countries 
and  places,  which,  by  virtue  of  any  former  or 
future  treaty,  were  to  become  the  barrier  of  the 
States,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  tlie  late  king 
Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  or  as  the  subjects  of 
the  States*General  themselves  shall  do :  and  it  is 
hoped,  their  Highmightinesses  would  never  scru^ 
pie  to  rectify  a  mistake  so  injurious  to  that  na- 
tion, without  whose  blood  and  treasure  they 
would  have  had  no  barrier  at  all.  Mons.  Buys 
had  nothing  to  answer,  against  these  objections; 
but  said,  "  He  had  already  wrote*  to  his  mastera 
for  farther  instructions." 

Greater  difficulties  occurred  about  settling  wha| 
should  be  the  barrier  to  the  States  after  a  peace : 
the  envoy  insisting  to  have  all  the  towns  that  were 
named  in  the  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession ;  and 
the  queen's  ministers  excepting  those  towns,  which, 
if  they  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  would 

'*  '  Pie  had  already  wrote/  &c.     It  should  be, — *  He  had  al-. 
ready  written,'  &c.     S. 

render 
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render  the  trad6  of  Britain  to  Flanders  precarious. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  in  general,  that  the  States 
•ought  to  have  what  is  really  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  their  barrier  against  France  ;  and  that  some 
amicable  expedient  should  be  found,  for  remo- 
ving the  fears  both  of  Britain  and  Holland  upon 
this  point. 

But  at  the  satme  time  mons.  Buys  was  told, 
**  That,  although  the  queen  would  certainly  insist 
to  obtiain  all  those  points  from  France,  in  behalf 
<of  her  allies,  the  States ;  yet  she  hoped  his  mas* 
ters  were  too  reasonable  to  break  off  the  treaty, 
rather  than  not  obtain  the  very  utmost  of  their 
demands,  which  could  not  be  settled  here,  unless 
be  Were  fully  instructed  to  speak  and  conclude 
upon  that*subject:  that  her  majesty  thought  the 
bestVay  of  sfecuritig  the  common  interest,  and 
j^teventing  the  division  of  the  allies,  by  the  arti- 
ficerxtf  ^fiuice,  in  the  course  of  a  long  negotia- 
lioft,  would  be,  to  concert  between  the  queen's 
ministers  and  those  of  the  States,  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  other  confederates,  such  a  plan,  as 
might  amount  to  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 
After  which,  the  abb6  Polignac,  who,  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  was  most  in  the  secret 
of  his  court,  might  be  told,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
amuse  each  other  any  longer :  that  on  such  terms 
the  peace  would  be  immediately  concluded ;  and 
that  the  conferences  must  cease,  if  those  condi- 
tions were  not,  without  delay,  and  with  expedi- 
tion granted." 

A  treaty  between  her  majesty  and  the  States,  to 
subsist  after  a  peace,  was  now  signed,  mons.  Buys 
having  received  full  powers  to  that  purpose.    His 

masters 
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masters  were  desirous  to  have  -z  private  article 
added,  sub  spe  rati,  concerniog  those  terms  of 
peace ;  without  the  granting  of  which,  we  should 
stipulate  not  to  agree  with  the  enemy.  But  neither 
the  character  of  Buys,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  empowered  to  treat,  would  allow  the  queea 
to  enter  into  such  an  engagement.  The  congreiw 
likewise  approaching,  there  was  not  time  to  settle 
a  point  of  so  great  importance.  Neither,  lastly, 
would  her  majesty  be  tied  down  by  Holland, 
without  previous  satisfaction  upon  several  articles 
in  the  Barrier-treaty,  so  inconsistent  with  her  en* 
gagements  to  other  powers  in  the  alliancie^  aad  so 
injurious  to  her  own  Uingdoma^ 

The  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl  6f  StTaiFord» 
having,  about  the  tinje  the  p9.rliali]eiit  tnet,  been 
appointed  her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries  for  treats 
ing  on  a  general  peace ;  I  shall  here  break  off  tlM 
account  of  any  fiitrther  progress mad«  in  that  great 
affair,  until  I  resumi  it  m  the  last  book  ot  this 
History* 


THE 
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1 H  E  ho);ise  of  comnitons  seemed  resolved,  from 
tbe  beginning  of  the  session^  to  inquire  strictly^ 
iKxt  only  into  all  abuses  relating  to  the  accounts 
of  the  army,  but  likewise  into  the  several  treaties 
bet\ireea  us  and  our  allies^  upjpn  what  articles  and       « 
conditions  they  were  first  agreed  to,   and  how 
these  had  been  since  observed.     In  the  fir^t  week 
of  thdr  sitting,  they  s^nt  an  address  to  the  queen, 
to  desire  tiiat  tht  trpafcy,  wlicrefey  her  majesty  was 
obligeil  to  furnish  foriy  thousand  men,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  forces  o^  her  allies  in  the 
Low  Countries^  might  be  laid  before  the  house. 
To  whi<^  the  secretary  of  state  bronght  an  answer, 
'^  That  search  had  been  made,  but  no  footsteps 
could  be  iSjund  of  any  tienty  or  convention  for 
tiiat  purpMe*"*    It  was  this  unaccountable  neglect 
in  the  fortner  minikty,  "which  fir^t  gave  a  pretence 
to  i^e  aUiei  for  fessehing  their  Quotas,  so  much  td 
tfaediiad?;tatagtt  c^  her  mjesty/her  kingdonis; 

and 
yGoogle 
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and  the  common  cause,  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
It  had  been  stipulated,  by  the  grand  alliance  be- 
tween the  emperor,  Britain,  and  the  States,  "That 
those  three  states  should  assist  each  other  with 
their  whole  force ;  and  that  the  several  propor- 
tions should  be  specified  in  a  particular  conven- 
tion." But  if  any  such  convention  were  made, 
it  was  never  ratified ;  only  the  parties  agreed,  by 
common  consent,  to  take  each  a  certain  share  of 
the  burden  upon  themselves,  which  the  late  king 
William  communicated  to  the  house  of  commons 
by  his  secretary  of  state ;  and  which  afterwards, 
the  other  two  powers,  observing  the  mighty  zeal 
in  our  ministry  for  prolonging  the  war,  eluded  as 
they  pleased. 

The  commissioners  for  stiating  the  publick  ac- 
compts  of  the  kingdom,  had,  in  executing  their 
office  tlie  preceding  summer,  discovered  several 
practices  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  army; 
which  they  drew  up  in  a  report^  and  delivered 
to  the  house. 

The  commons  b^an  their  examination  of  the 
report  with  a  member  of  their  own,  Mr.  Robert 
Walpple,  already  mentioned  p.  47;  who,  during 
Jiis  being  secretary,  at  war,  had  received  five  hun- 
dred guineas,  and  taken  a  note,  for  five  hundred 
poun(|s^more,  on  account:  of  two  contracts  for 
forage  of  the  queen's  troops  quartered  in. Scot- 
land. H^  cndejivoured  to  excuse  the  first  con- 
tract; but  had  nothing  to  say.  about  the^se(^ond. 
The  first  appeared  so  ^  plain  and  so  sp^ndaLous  .to 
the  commons,  tJiat  they , voted;, the  -^utbor. of  it 
guiky  of  ^  high  .preach  of  trusty  .aiad:>jiQtodpas 
^^^^ruptiog,  ^cqm^^tt^(^;hiift  p.riftpnef  .to^ATaM^ri 
}^'ii     "  where 
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.*befe  tie  coBtinued  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  se^ision,  and 

expelled  t  hi m<  the  house.     He  was , a  person  much 

caies^iQd  l^y  (he  ppposers  of  the  qqeeu  .and  Jiunis- 

try;  hav^eg  bfei^first  drfwn  into  their  party^  by 

(iis  in^iff^ftti^e  to  any  pdnciples,  and  afterwards, 

jtept.atjeady  by  the  loss  of  his  place.     His  bold, 

forward  countenance,  altogetheri^  arranger  to  that 

infirmity  which  Riakes  men  bashful,  joined  to, a 

/mdiness  of  ^p^l^ing  in  publick,   has  justly  eu- 

titted  turn,  among  tboiSC;  of  his  Action,  to  be, a 

8ort,of  leader  in  the  .second  form.     The  reader 

musti^xcuse  me  for  fajeing.so  particular  about  one, 

T who  is  otherwise  alljogelher  obsciire. 

A9otber.p;art^  of  4he, report  concierned  the  dM^e 

of  Marlbosongh,  who  bad  rece^ved^li^rge  sum^  of 

/mDiiey>  by  way  of  gratuity,  from  tbos^.^ho^jirere 

the  Budertafeers  for.  providing,  the  arflpyiWith  hff!t4> 

This/the:  dtike^excuaed^ .in  alettet  to  tbe  covpnpi^- 

fiioner^  frxmi  the  like  practice. of  other  generals; 

lmt.that:exGtise«  appeared  to.  be. of  little  ^i^U, 

,and;tfae)iQt£rchievous  conseqiiences  of  auch  a  cot* 

ifoption.  were  viaible  enough;  aiqce  the  money 

ghen.  by  these  .undertakers,  were  but  bribes  for 

conitivance  at  iheir  indirect  dealings  wijtb,  .tbe 

army.    Attdi,  asifrauds  that  begin  at  tlie  topi,  i^re 

1 1^  to  sproadi  tliroagh  all  the  subordinate  ranges  ^of 

.those who  have  any^harein  tbe.maoageqtient^ fiad 

'  to  increase  as  they  cir^iubte ;  so^  th  this  case».  for 

c  every  ^ousand.pottuds  gluten  to  the  g«neral|  the 

,<  soldiers  at  least  su^red  J(QUff9\d. 

iApbthef;articlfe  of  this  report,  relating  tp  the 

idDke{,.waaiyetof.mpr6JQ>porjLaRce.    The.greatifst 

part  of  her  majesty's  fortes  in  FlfiQd^i?  w:ere  B[«r- 

icenary^tmops^  ^^.  from  tfyfral  prj^i^^s  of  Eu-^ 

irot.yu  1        /  rope. 
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'  rope. '  It  was  found  that  the  queen's  general  sub- 
tracted two  and  a  half  per  cent,  out  of  the  pay  of 
those  troops,  for  his  own  use,  which  amounted  to 

'a  great  annual  sum.  The  duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  his  letter  already  mentioned,  endeavouring  to 
"extenuate  the  matter,  told  the  commis^ionerfi, 
*'  That  this*  deduction  was  a  free  gift  from  the 
foreign  troops,  which  he  had  negotiated*  with 
them  by  the  late  king's-  orders,  and  bad  obtained 
the  queen's  M'arrant  for  reserving  and  receiving 
it :    that  it  was  intended  for  secret  service,  the 

'  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  given  by  parliament 
not  proving  sufficient;  and  had  all  been  laid  otrt 

*  that  way."  The  commissioners'  observed,  in  an- 
si^er,"*  That  the- warrant  was  kefyt  dornfiant  for 
tfiile  yeaps,  as  indeed  no  entry  of  it  appeared  rin 
•t^e  secretary*  of  state's  books,  aiidthe  dbduction 

-  6f'it  cotlc*al4d  dll  that  itime  from  the  knowledge 
'  of  parlian>€nt:  that  if  it^hadbeen  a  fre&  gift  from 

the  foreign  troops,  it  >would  not  have  been!  stipu- 
lated by  agreement,  as  the  duke's  letter  cohfeBsed, 
and  as  his  warrant  declared;  which  latter  afftnncd 

*  this  stoppage  tabe  intended  for  defraying' extra- 

-  ordHiary  contingent  expenses  of  the  troops^  and 
^  thewfore  shbuld^tiot  have  been  applied  tosecret 
^  semces/'    They  submitted'  ta^tbe  house,  whether 

*  thewarrantit«6lf  wereJegal,  orduly  countersijgned. 
^-Tlife^  commissioners  added,  **  That  no  receipt  was 

-  wet*  given  foi^  this  deducted  money ;  nor  was>it 
pientioned  in  any  receipts  from  the  foreign  troops, 

--which  were  alwayir  taken  in  full.  And  lastly,  That 
the  whole ^sum,' oh  -computation,  amounted  to  near 

*  -three  hiirid red  thousand  <pbunids/*    .  . 

*  -  Tlie  huBse,-;  after  at  4o»g  ddbate,  resolvedi  "  Tiiat 
'-'1'^  ^  .         *  the 
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the  taking-  several  sums  from  the  contractors  for 
bread  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,'  was  unwar- 
rantable and  illegal ;  and  tbat  the  two  and  a  half 
percent,  deducted  from  the  foreign, troops,  was 
pubUqk  money,  and  ought  to  be  accounted  for*/ 
which  resolutions  were  jaid  before  tfie  queen  by 

^  the  whole  house,  and  her  majesty  promised  to  do 
her  part  in  redressing  what  was  complained  of. 
The  duke  and  his  friends  had,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war;  by  their  credit  with  the  queen, 
procured  a  warrant  frqm' her  majesty  for  this  per- 
quisite of  two  and  a  half  j^i^r  cent.  The  warrant 
was  directed  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
countersigned  by  sir  Charles  Hedjjes,  then  secre^ 
tary  of  state;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  pay  master- 
general  of  the  army  was  to  pay  the  said  deducted 
money:  to  the  general,  and  take  a  receipt  in  full 
from  the  foreign  troops,  ' 

It  was  observed,  as  v^ry  commendable  and  be- 
comihgj^  the  dignity  of  such  an  assembly,  that  this 
debate  was  managed  \vith  great  temper,  and  with 
few  personal  reflections  upon  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. They  seemed  only  desirous  to  come  at 
the  truth,  without  which,  they  could  not  answer 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  those  whom  they  re- 
presented ;  and  left  the  rest  to  her  majesty's  pru- 
dence. The  attorney-general  was  ordered  to  com- 
mence an  action  against  the  duke  for  the  sub- 
tracted money ;  which  would  have  amounted  to 

;  a  great  sum,,  enough  to  ruin  any  private  person, 

except  himself.     Thi?  process  is  still  depending, 

although  very  moderately  pursued,  either  by  the 

queen's  indulgence  to  one  whom  she  had  fornjerly 

so  much  trusted;  or,  perhaps,   to  be  revived  or. 

I  2  slackened.  . 
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jilackened,  according  to  tlie  future  demeanour  of 
the  defendant. 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Cardonnell,  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  secretary  to  the  general  in  Flan- 

.  ,ders,  was  expelled  the  hou^e,  for  the  offence  of 
receiving  yearly  bribes  from  those  who;  had  con- 
tracted to  furnish  bread  for  the  ariiiy ;  and  met 
with  no  farther  punishment  for  a  practice  voted 
to  be  unwarrantable  and  corrupt  *. 

These  were  all  the  censures  of  any  moment, 
which  the  commons,  under  so  great  a  weight  of 
business,  thought  fit  to  mak^,  upon  the  reports  of 
their  commissioners  for  inspecting  the  publick 
accompts.  But  having  promised,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  history,  to  examine  the  state  of  the 

.  nation,  with  respect  to  its  debts;  by  what  negli- 
gence Or  corruption  they  first  began,  and  in  pro- 

^  cess  of  time  made  sucji  a  prodigious  increase; 
and  lastly,  what  courses  have  been  takbn,  under 
the  present  administration,  to  find  oiit'  funds  ifor 
answering  so  many  unprovided  incumbrances,  as 
well  as  put  a  stop  to  new  ones ;  I  shatt  endeavour 
to  satisfy  the  reader  upon  this  important  article. 

By  all  r  have  yet  read  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  it  appears  to  mfe,  that  the  national  debts, 
secured  upon  parliamentary  funds  of  interest,  were 
things  unknown  in  England,  before  the  last  revo- 

,  lution  under  the  prince  of  Orange.   It  is  true,  that 

,  in  the  grand  rebellion  the  king^s  enemies  borrowed 

money  of  particular  persons,  upon  what  they  called 

the  publick  faith;  but  this  was  only  for  short  pe- 
) 

.  ♦  James  Cardonnqll,  esq.  was  turned  out  from  beipj  a  commU- 
sioner  of  the  4aU-office,  April  8,  1713,    K. 
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riods,  and  the  sums  no  more  than  what  they  could 
pay  at  once,  as  they  constantly  did.  Some  of  our 
kings  have  been  very  profuse  in  peace  and  war, 
and  are  blamed  in  history  for  their  oppressions  of 
the  people  by  severe  taxes,  and  for  borrowing 
money  which  they  never  paid :  but  national  debts 
was  a  style,  which,  1  doubt,  would  hardly  then 
be  understood.  When  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  a  general  war  began  in 
these  parts  of  Europe,  the  king  and  his  counsel- 
lors thought  it  would  be  ill  policy  to  commence 
his  reign  with  heavy  taxes  upon  the  people,  who 
had  lived  long  in  ease  anxl  plenty,  and  might  be 
apt  to  think  their  deliverance  too  dearly  bought : 
wherefore  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  go- 
vernment was,  to  take  off  the  tax  upon  chimneys, 
as  a  burden  very  ungrateful  to  the  commonalty. 
But  money  being  wanted  to  support  the  war, 
(which  even  the  convention  parliament,  that  put 
the  crown  upon  his  head,  were  very  unwilling  he 
should  engage  in)  the  present  bishop  of  Salisbury*, 
is  said  to  have  found  out  that  expedient  (which 
he  had  learned  in  Holland)  of  raising  money  upon 
the  security  of  taxes,  that  were  only  sufficient  to 
pay  a  large  interest.  The  motives  which  prevailed 
on  people  to  fall  in  with  this  project,  were  many, 
and  plausible ;  fgr,  supposing  as  the  ministers  in- 
dustriously gave  out,  that  the  war  could  not  last 
above  one  or  two  campaigns  at  most,  it  might  be 
carried  on  with  very  moderate  taxes;  and  the 
debts  accruing  would,  in  process  of  time,  be  easily 
cleared  after  a  peace.     Then  the  bait  of  large  ih- 


*  Di:.  pilbert  Burnet.    N. 
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terest  would  draw  in  a  great^  number  of  those, 
whose  money,  by  the  danger  and  clifficulties  of 
trade,  lay  dead  upon  their  namis;  and  whoever  ^ 
'were  lenders  to  the  government,  wouhl,  by  surest 
principle,  be  obliged  to  support  it.  Besides,  the 
men  of  estates  could  not  be  persuaded,  Avithout 
time  and  dilficultv,  to  liave  tJjose  taxes  laid  on 
their  lands,  which  custom  has  since  made  so  fa- 
iniiiar;  and  it  was  the  business  of  such  as  were 
then  in  power,  to  cultivate  a  monied  interest; 
because  the  gentry  of  the  khip;dom  did  not  very 
nuich  relish  those*  new  notions  in  government,  to 
Avliich  the  king,  wlio  had  imbilied  his  politicks  in 
his  own  country,  was  thought  to  give  too  much 
way.  Keither,  perhaps,  did  tha.t  prince  think  na- 
tional incumbrances  to  be  an  evil  at  all:  since  the 
flourishing  republick  where  he  was  born,  is  thought 
to  owe  more  thin  ever  it  will  be  able,  or  willing  to 
pay.  And  I  rernembcr,  when  I  mentioned  to  nions. 
Buys  the  many  millions  we  owed,  he  would  ad- 
vance it  as  a  maxim,  ^'  That  it  was  for  the  inte- 
rest of  the  publick  to  be  in  cj^ht^"  which,  per^ 
liaps,  may  l)e  true  iii  a  coijiimohwcalth  so  crazily 
instituted,  where  the  governors  cannot  have  too 
many  pledge^  of  their  suhjects  fidelity,  and  where 
a  great  majority  must  iiievltably  be  undone^  by 
any  revojution,  however  brought  about.  Bi^t  tq 
prescribe  the  samp  rules  to  a  monarch,  who$^ 
wealth  arises  from  the  rents  and  improvements  of 
lands,  as  well  as  trade  and  manufactures,  is  the 
mark  of  a  confined  and  cramped  understandipg* 

I  was  moved  to  speak  thus,  because  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  th?it  the  pernicious  cpunsels  of  bor- 
rowing money  upon  publick  funds  of  interests,  as 
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wdl  as  some  other  state  lessons,  M-ere^  taken  indi-- 
gested  fron)  the  like  practices  amoiig.  tlie  Dutch, 
without  allowing  in  the  least  for  any  difference 
in  government,  religion^  law,  custom,  extent  of 
country,  or  manners  and  dispositions  of  the 
people. 

But,  when  this  expedient  of  anticipations  aiid 
mortgages,   was  first  put  in  practice,   artful  men, 
in  office  and  credit,  began  to  consider  what  uses 
it  might  be  applied  to ;  and   soon  found  it  was 
likely  to  prove  the  most  fruitful  seminary,  not 
only  to  establish  a  faction  they  intended  to,  set  up 
for  their .  own  support,  but  likewise  to  rais?  vast 
wealth  for  .  themselves  in  particular,  who  were  to 
be  the  managers  and  directors  ip  it.     It  was  ma-, 
lufest,  that  nothing  could  promote  these  two  de- 
signs so  much,  as  burdening  the  nation  with  debts,, 
and  giving  encour^.gement  to  leOd§r^  :  for,  as  to^ 
the  first,  it  was  uot  to  be  doubted  that  monied 
men  would  be.  always  firm  to  the  party  of  those, 
who  advised  the  borrowing  upon  such  good  secu- 
rity, '  and^with  such  exorbitanf ,  premii^ms  and  in- 
terests ;  ^nd  ^every  new  sum  that  was  lent,   took 
away  as  much  power  from  the  landed  irien,  as  it 
added  totheirs:  so  tliat,  the  deeper  the  kingdom 
was  engaged,  it  was  stijl  thq^better  for ,  them.  Jhus^ 
anew  estate  and  property  .sprung  up  ia  the. hands 
of  mortgagees,  to  whom  every  house' and  foot  of  ■ 
land  in  England  paid. a  rent-charge,  free  of  all 
taxes  arid  defalci^tions,  and  purchased. a*t  less  than, 
half  value... So  that  the  gentlemen  of  estates  \vere, 
ipeffect,  hut  tenants  to  these  new  landlords j  many 
of  whom  were  able,  iri  time,  to  force  .the  election 
9f  i^proughs  ouf  of  the  hands  of  tho^e  who  had  * 
-y .  /  *     '  been 
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been  the  old  proprietors  and  inhabitants..  This 
was  arrived  at  such  a  height,  that  a  %^ry  few  ycafli 
more  of  \rar  and  funds,  would  have  clearly  cast  the 
balance  on  the  monied  side. 

As  to  the  second,  this  project  of  borrowing  upon 
funds,  was  o^  mighty  advantage  to  those  who 
were  in  the  management  of  it,  as  well  as  to  their 
friends  and  dq>endants;  for,  funds  proving  often 
deficient,  the  government  was  obliged  to  strike      j 
tallies  for  making  up  the  rest ;  which  tallies  were      \ 
sortlclimes  (to  speak  in  the  i^nerchants  phrase)  at 
above  forty  per  cent,  dfsconnt.     At  thi*  price, 
those  who  were  in  xht  secret  bought  thetti  up,  and 
then  took  cgre  to  have  that  deficiency  supplied  in      | 
the  next  sie^ion  of  pa'riianiitfrit ;  by  which  Acy      i 
doubled'  theii*  prin'cip^al  in  a  few  moii<h«^:  and  for      j 
th6  encouragement  of  lenders;  every  AtAw  prc^ekt 
of  lotteries  or  annUittis;  proposed  itJittrfartftei^Jld*' 
vantajge,  either  4b  to  i\itere*t  or  priSmiutn. 

Iti  the  y6at  v6gf\  tL  gtinteril  intottgage  was  Aaile 
6i  c^rtalh  re^enui?s^  anrf  ta*e*  alreatfy  settled, 
which  amounted  to  near  a  hiiHioiir  a  year.  This 
rtort^age  ^As  io  6ontitm^  tJB  1706,  to  be  a  firiild 
f6r  the  payment  of  afrbve  five  millions  tme  hnn- 
c}red  thousand  ponnds.  lb  the  first  parliitment  (!>f 
th:e  queen  the  said  mfdttgage  wa*  tontinufid  tltf 
1716,  to  su^ly  a  deficteticy  of  two  millions  thrfc 
hundred  thousatid  pbnnds,  and  interest  of  abovi 
a:  milfion ;  anil  ih  fixe  iniertnediate  years  a  great 
p^rt  bf  that  Aitid  \t^i  br^tnrhed  out  into  annuities 
fbr  nlnfety-nih6  years;  sd  that  the  late  ttimistry 
riised  aU  iheir  ttibney,  to  xi\0,  only  bycbntinu- 
irijg  ^filittds;  Whifch  were  ah-^ady  granted  to  their 
haiici^.     This  deceived  th«  people  in  geiieral,  who 
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veit  satisfied  to  continue  the  payments  they  had. 
been  accustomed  to ;  and  made  the  administratioii 
seem  easy,  since  the  war  went  on  without  any  new 
tailed  raised^  except  the  very  last  year  they  were 
in  power ;  not  considering  what  a  mighty  fund 
was  exhausted,  and  must  be  perpetuated,  although' 
extremely  injurious  to  trade,  and  to  the  true  in-^ 
terest  of  the  nation. 

«  This  great  fund  of  the  general  mortgage,  was 
not  only  loaded,  year  after  year,  by  mighty  sums 
borrowed  upon  it,  but  with  the  interest  due  upon 
those  sums :  for  which  the  treasury  was  forced  to 
strike  tallies,  payable  out  of  that  ftmd,  after  all 
the  money  already  borrowed  upon  it,  there  being 
no(^er  provision  of  interest  for  three  or  four 
years ;  till  at  last,  the  fund  was  so  overloaded,  that 
it  cotrld  nether  pay  principal  nor  interest ;  and 
taffies  were  struck  for  both,  which  occasioned 
their  great  discount. 

But,  to  avoid  mistakes  upon  a  subject  where  I 
am  not  very  weH  versed  either  in  the  style  or  mat- 
ter, I  win  transcribe  an  account  sent  me  by  sir 
John  Blunt,  who  is  thoroughTy  instructed  in  these 
affairs :     ,  J|(  f i%  Jil-    /r  •    4 

•*  In  the  year  1707,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
twenty-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  sixpence,  was 
raised,  by  Continuing  part  of  the  general  mort- 
age from  1710  to  1712 ;  but  with  no  provision  of 
itaterest  till  August  the  first,  1710,  otherwise  than 
by  striking  tallies  for  it  on  that  fund,  payable  after 
all  the  other  money  borrowed. 

"  In  1708,  the  same  funds  were  continued  from 
Vfli  to  17149  to  raise  seven  hundred  twenty-nine 

thousand 
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thousand  sixty- seveirpounds,  fiftcea  shillings,  and 
sixpence ;  but  no  provision  for  interest  till  August 
the  first,  1712,  otherwise  than  as  before,  by  striking, 
tallies  for  it  on  the  same  fund,  payable  after  all 
the  rest  of  the  money  borrowed.  And  the  dis* 
count  of  tallies  then  beginning  to  rise,  great  part 
of  that  njoiiey  remained  unraised ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  pay  interest  for  the  money  lent,  till 
August  the  first,  1718.  But  the  late  lord  trea-  , 
surer  struck  tallies  for  the  full  sum  directed  by 
the  act  to  be  borrowed ;  great  part  of  which  have 
been  delivered  in  payment  to  the  navy  and  vic- 
tualling offices ;  and  some  are  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  government. 

'*  In  1 709,  part  of  the  same  fund  was  continued 
from  August  the  first,  1714,  to  August  the  first, 
1716,  to  raise  six  hundred  forty-five  thousand 
pQ^uds ;  and  no  provision  for  interest  till  August 
the  first,  1714  (which  was  about  five  years),  but 
by  borrowing  money  on  the  same  fund,  payable 
after  the  sums  before  lent;  so  that  little  of  that 
money  was  lent  But  the  tallies  were  struck  for 
what  was  unlent;  some  of  which  were  given  out 
for  the  payment  of  thj^nav^y-  and  victualling;  and 
some  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  governnaent. 
.  ^' In  1710,  the  sums  which  were  before  given 
from  1714  to  1716,  were  continued  from  thence  to 
17gO,  to  raise  one  million  two  hundred  ninety-six^ 
tliousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  nine 
schillings,  and  eleven  pence  thriee  farthings ;  and, 
HO,  immediate  provision  for  interest  till  Augusjt  the. 
first,  1716  :  only,  afte^  Uj^q  duty  of  one.shillingJ)er. 
bushel  on  salt  shquld^.  cleared  from  the  money 
it  was  then,  charged,  jifh,. and  w^j^lj  was  not  so 
I..  :     '  n       f  Scared 
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cleared  till  Midsummer  171^  last;,  then  tliat. fund 
was  to  be  appfied   to  pay  the  Iritefe'st  till  August 
the  first,  1716;  which  interest  arnourited  to  about* 
seventy-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nitiety- ' 
three  pounds  per  annum  :  and  the  said  salt  fund^ 
produced/but  about  fifty-fiVe  thousand  pounds' 
per  annum :    so  that  no  money   was   boirowed^ 
upon  the  general  mortgage  in  1710,  except  one' 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  lent  by  the 
Swiss  Cantons;  but  tallies  wer6  struck  for  the' 
whole  sum.     These  all  remained  in  the  late  trea*" 
surer's  hands  at  the  tinie  of  his  removal ;  yet  the' 
money  was   sus|)ended,  which  'occasioned  thosel 
great  demands  upoh  thfe  comtnissioners   of  the 
treasury  who  succeeded  him,  arid 'were  forced  to 
pawn  those  tallies  to'  the  bank, 'or  tor  remitters, 
rather  than  sell  them  at  tVenty^  or  tWenty-five  jDcr 
cent.  dUkpunt,  as  the  prrce  'then  Aras.     About  two' 
hundred  thousand  pounds  6f  thfeiri  they  paid  to' 
cldthfiers 'of  the  army,  atid^o'thfer^;  and*  all  the 
Kst^  being  ahove' 'ifHiety  thousand  pbunds,  have 
been  is'ubscri bed  irf£8  thb  Sou(!hs6a'' Company,  ibr 
theuse  of  the  pttMfcfc.'***         * 

Wheri'tlie  eafl'of  Gbdolphii  w^s  removed 
from  his  employnierit,  he'^left'a  debt  upon  the 
navy  of  several  'millions,  all^dontracted  under 
his  administration,'  which  'had '  rio  ]  'parliament 
security,  and  was  daily  inc'reised/"''Ni^kher  could 
I  ever  learn,  whether  that  Ibrd'had  the  Smallest 
prospect 'of  clearing  this  iticUmbi'arice,  or  whe* 
ther  there  were  policy,  negligence, '  pr  despair, 
at  the^  bottom  of  this''  unaccoufatable  manage- 
tnent.  *  But  the  consequences  were  visible  and 
rubbus ;  for  by  this  means  navy  bills  gVetv'  to  be 
'  ^   .  forty  gle 
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fwty ^percent  discount,  aii4.upwards ;  and  almost 
ev^ry  kind  of  stores,  bought  by,  the  navy 
and  victualling  officer,  cost  t)i^  government, 
double  rates,  and  sometimes  more :  so  that  the 
publick  has  directly  Ios]t  several  millions  upon 
tj^is  onp  article,  witnout  any  sort  of,  necessity, 
tl)at  I  could,  every,  hear  as&i^i^ed,  by  the  ablest 
\in4i<;a,tpr§,  of  th^t  party. 
,  In  this,  oppressed  apd  entangled  state  was  the, 
kingdopi,  with  relation  to  its  debts,  when  the 
queen  reipovecf  the  earl  of  Godolphin  from  his 
offipe,  and  put  it  into  commission,  of  which  the 
present  trei^surer  was  onp.  This  person  had  Ijeen 
chosen  speaker  successively  to  three  parliaments, 
y^ais,  afterwaxds  secretary  of  state,  and  always  in 
great  esteem  with  the  queen,  for  his  wisdom  and 
fidelity*  The  lat^  ministry,  about  two  years  be- 
^e  their  fall,  h^d  pr^v,ailed  with  her  niajesty, 
i^ch  against  bejir.t^clipation,  to  dismiss  bknfrom 
her»  service ; .  for  ,?(bjch  they  .cannot  be  justly 
blamed,  since  h?  had  ^nd^vourcd  the  s;ame  thing 
^gainst  them,  ,apd  very,  wyrgjvly  'failed;  whic^ 
makes  it  the  more  extraordioafy^  that  he  should 
succeed  in  a  i^c^PiOd  atteipp^^  a|paipst  those  v^ry 
adversaries,  wl)o  h^  siich  faii:  wamiqg  ^y  the 
first.  JjJe  is  i&KVfi^  ^i^d  »tpady  ^n  his  resolutionSi 
noteasjiy  diyi^tftd  fVofn  them  after  he  biaft  onc^ 
pp^^s^p^  1^"^^^  ?f  *fl  oijjniop  ^h^t  they  are 
ligh^;  ppt  v^ry  OQR^punicative  when;  he  cauiact 
by  himself,  bpi^.^f^H?¥  ^y  expcripnce,  "T|i4t 
a  secret  is  ?eldp;p  ,$^fp  in  more  tb^i»  one  bqeaji^'' 

Tl^at  whicj  9WHr^  ^^  Rt^^^  ^^?  ^^^  "»?^»ffi.<J?- 

liheration,;  pffm  to  \^\p  ^s  hjs  first. tl^opghts ;.  s^ 

tl^at  he  4>ecidps  .ifPfp^diatgiij  wh^t  J3  bcst.'tp  ,be 

»  -  .  '  done, 
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done,  and  therefore  is  scMom  at  a  loss  upon  sud- 
den exigencies.  He  thinks  ifaniore  ^asy  and 
safe  rule  in  politicks,  to  ^vatch  incidents  as  th^y 
come,  and  then  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of 
what  he  pursues,'  than  to  pretend  to  foresee. them 
at  a  great  distance.  Fear,  crhclty,  avarice,  add 
pride,  arc  wholly  strangers  to  his  nature ;  but  he 
is  riot  without  ambition.  There  is  one  thrhg  pe- 
culiar in  his  temper^  which  I  altogether  disap- 
prove, and  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  or 
met  with  in  any  other  liian's  charstcter:  I  mean 
an  easiness  and  indifference  under  anj^  imputation, 
althoiigli  he  be  ever  so  innoctent,  dtid  dlthotigh 
the  strongest  probabilities  atid  appearances  are 
against  him;  so  that  I  have  known  him  oft^n 
suspected  by  his^niearest  fVieiids)  for  some' months, 
in  points  of  the  highest  importances,  'to  a  dejgrbc 
that  they  were  ready  to  break  with  him,  and  Only 
undeceived  by  time  and  accident.  His  detractors, 
who  charge  him  with  cunning,  are  but  lit  afc- 
quainted  with  liis  character ;  for,  in  the  sense 
they  take  the  word,  and  as  it  is  usually  under- 
stood, I  know  no  man  to  whom  that  mean  ta- 
lent could  be  with  less  justice  applied,  as  the  cot- 
duct  of  affairs,  while  he  has  been  at  the  helm, 
does  clearly  demonstrate,'  very  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  principles  of  cunning,  which  is  always 
employed  'in  serving  little  turns,  proposing  little 
end^,  and  supplying  daily  exigencies,  by  little 
shifts  and  expedients.  But  to  rescue  a  prince  out 
of  the  hands  of  insolent  subjects,  bent  upon  sueh 
designs  as  must  prohably  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
government;  to  find  out  means  for  paying  suph 
exorbitant  debts  as  this  nation  hath  been  juvolv^d 
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in,  and. reduce  .it  to. a  better  .management;  ,lo 
make  a  potent,  enemy  offer  advantageous  term« 

.  of  peace,    and   deliver   up  the,  most  important 

'  fortress  of  bis  kingdoiu  as  a  3ecuvit}: ;  and  tliis 
against  ^11  the  opposition  mutually  raided  and 
inflamed  by  parties  and  allies :  such  perform- 
ances    can  only    be  ,called   cunning    by* 'those, 

.  whose  want  of  understanding,  or  of.  candour, 
puts  them  upon  finding  ill  names'  for  great  qua- 

.  lities  of  the  rnind,  w^hich  themselves  do  neither 
possess,  nor  can  form  any  just  conception  of. 
However,  it  must  be  allowed,  that 'an  obstinate 
love  qf  secrecy  in.  this  minister,  seems,  at  dis- 

.  tance,  to  have  spjne  resemblance  of  dunning; 
for  h^  is  not  only,  very,  retentive  of  secrets,  but 
appears  to  be  so  too-;  which  I  number  among 
his  defects.  .  He  has  been  blamed  by  his  friends, 
for  refusing  to  disCove^r  his  intentions,  even  in 
tho^e  points-  where,  the  wisest  ^nian  may  have 
ne^d  of  advice  and  assistance ;  and  some  have 
censured  hini  upon  that  accoiint^  as  if  he  were 
jealous  of  powpr  ;'  but  he  has  been  heard  to  an- 
swer, V  Tliat  he  seldom  did  otherwisCj^  without 
cause  to  repent." 

However,  so  undistinguished  a  caution  cannot, 
in  n\y  pp.inion,  be  justified,  by  which  die  owner 
loses,  many  advantages,  and  whereof  all  nien 
whq  deserve  to  be  confided  in,  may,  with  some 
reason,  coriiplain.  His  love  of  procrastination 
(wherein  doubtless  nature  has  her  share)  may 
probably  be  increased  by  the  same  meanis.;  but 
this  is  an  imputation  laid  upon  many  other  great 
ministers,  who,  like  men  under  too  heavy  a  loa'd, 
let  fall  that  whfch'4s  of  the  least  consequence. 
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ftnd  go  back  to  fetch  it  when  ihcir  shoulders  arc 
free;  for,  time  is  often  gained,  as  well  as  lost, 
by  delay,  which,  at  worst,  is  a  fault  on  the 
securer  side.  Neither  probably  is  this  minister 
answerable  for  half  the  clamour  raised  against 
him  upon  that  article  :  his  endeavours  are  wholly 
turned  upon  the  general  welfare  of  his  country, 
but  perhaps  with  too  little  regard  to  that  of 
particalar  persons ;  which  renders  him  less  ami- 
able, than  he  would  otherwise  have  been^  from 
tlie  goodness  of  Jiis  humour,  and  agreeable  con- 
versation in  a  private  caj^acity,  and  with  few  de- 
peiiders.  .Yet  some  allowance  may  perhaps  be 
given  to  this  failini^  which  is  ope  of  the  greatest 

i'he  has ;  since  he  Canpot  be  [ppvCfCarekss  of  other 

Imen's  fortunes,!  than  he  js  of  hi^  own..  He  is 
master  of  avesygreatraidfalthflul  memory;  whic^i 

^k  of  mighty  uaeiio  the  nukOageiBCiit  of  public  k 
affairs:  and  I  believe  there,  ac^'feyv  es^amples  to 

'  be  produced,  in  any '  age,  of  f^j  person  who  has 

passed  throiigtt&o  many  employ9ieats  in  the  statf, 

Mdowed  ^itb  a  greater  shate^  bath  of  divii^e 

atld  human  Icamingl  ■ ,  .  .  / 

lam  persuaded. that foireigners^  as  well  as  those 

*  at  home  who  live «toa. remote  from  the  scene  pf 
business'  to  be  rightly  informed,  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  this  account  of  a  person,  who,  in 
the  space  of  two  years,  has  been  so  highly  in- 
Itmmental  in  chamging  the  face  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope, and  has  deserved  so  well  of  his  own  prince 
and  country.    . 

In  that,  perplexed  condition  of  the  publick 
debta  which  I  have  already  describec|,  this  n>im- 
$ter  was  brought  into  the  treasury  and  exchequer, 

'  and 
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and  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  His  'first 
regulation  was  that  of  exchequer  bills,  which,  to 
the  great  discouragement  of  poblick  credit,  aiftl 
'scandal  to  the  crown,  were  three  per  cent^  less  in 
value  than  the  sums  specified  in*  diem.  The* pre- 
sent treasurer,  being  then  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, procured  an  act  of  parliftme&t,  by  which 
the  bank  of  England  should  be  obliged,  in  consi- 
deration of  forty-fifre  thousand  jiounds,  to  accept 
and  eirculate  those  bills  without  atiy  discouot 
He  then  proceeded  to  stc^  the .  depredations  of 
those  who  dealt  in'  remittances  «jf<  money  to  the 
antiy;''wfao,  by,  uhheard  of  exactions  in  l^tktiid 
of  traffick,  had  amassed  prodigicms  wealth  at'^e 
publick  cost ;  to  which  the  earl  of  Godolphtn  hdd 
given*  too  maoh  way,  posiibly  by  neglect,  foil 

'  tliink  he  cannot  be  accuMKi  of  corruption. 
But  die  new  tredMref  a  chief  concent  was,  fo 

*  restore  the  credit  of  the  nation, .  by  ^idingiow 
settlement  for:  unprovided  debts»  amoitiii^g  in 
the  whole  to  iieii  BfiiUioD%  which  hung  ion  tbe 
publick  ^  a  load  equally  heavy  and  tiligraciffiA 
without  any  prospect  of  being  remoived,  raad 

/which  former  ministers  never  had  the  tsai^  or 
courage  to  iilspeet  He  rcMlved.  to.  g<>  at  r09fie 
to  the  bottom'  of  this  evil ;  and  having  coviputied 
and  summed  up  the  debt  of  the  navy  and  victtial- 
ling,  ordiiance,  and  transport  of  die  army,  aad 
transport  debentures  made  out  for  the:9erviceof 
the  last  war,  of  the  general  mortgage  tallies  for 
the  year  1710,  and  some  other  deficiencies^  he 
then  found  put  k  fund  of  interest  suiBciesnt  to  an- 
swer all  this  ;  which,  being  applied  to  other  nsfcs, 

'  could  not  raise  present  money,  for  .the  war,i  hat 
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in  a  very  few  years  would  clear  the  debt  it  wa j 
engaged  for.     The  intermediate  accruing  interest 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and 
as  a  farther,  advantage  to  the  creditors,  they  should 
be  erected  into  a  company  for  trading  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  for  encouragement  of  fishery; 
When  all  this  was  fully  prepared  and  digested,  he 
Hiade  a  motion  in  the  house  of  commons  (whef 
deferred  extremely  to  his  judgment  and  abilities) 
for  paying  the  debts  of  the  navy  and  other  un- 
provided deficiencies,  without  entering  into  par- 
ticulars ;  which  was  immediately  voted.     But  a 
sudden  stop  was  put  to  this  affair  by  an  unfore^ 
seen  accident.    The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(which  was  then  his  title)  being  stabbed  with  a 
penknife,  the  following  day,  at  the  Cockpit,  in 
the  midst  of  a  dozen  lords  of  the  council,  by  the 
siearde  Guiscard,  a  French  papist ;  the  -circum- 
rtances  of  which  fact  being  not  within  the  com-* 
ftosa  of  tbi^  history,    I  shall  only  observe,  that 
aftes  two    months    confinement,    and   frequent 
iaaa^t  of  his  }ife^  be  returned  to  his  seat  in  par^ 
liaraent. 

The.oflrfariures  made  by  this  minister,  of  paying 
so  vast  a  debt  under  the  pressures  of  a  long  war; 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  supplies  for  conti- 
Buingil^  was,  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  ridi«^ 
euUid  by  bis  enemies  as  an  impracticable  and 
visionary  project:  and  when,  upon  his  return  t6 
tfae^  house,  he  had  explained  his  proposal,  th^ 
vciy  proprietors  of  the  debt  were  many  of  them 
prevailed  on  ta  oppose  it ;  although  the  obtaining^ 
this  trade,  either  through  Old  Spain,  or  directly 
to  the  Sgfinisfa.West  Indies,  had.  betxi-  one  ]>rinci« 
jvoL.  VI.  K  pal 
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pal  enji  wc  aimed  at  by  this  war.  However,  the 
}>iU  passed ;  and,  as  an  immediate  consequence/ 
the  navy  bills  rose  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  nor 
ever  fell  within  ten  of  their  discount  Another 
good  effect  of  this  work  appeared  hy  the  parlia- 
mentary lotteries,  which  have  since  been  erected. 
The  last  of  that  kind,  under  the  former  ministry^ 
was  eleven  weeks  in  filling ;  whereas  the  first,  un- 
der the  present,*  was  filled  in  a  very  few  hours, 
although  it  cost  the  government  less;  and  the 
others  which  followed  were  full  before  the  acti 
concerning  them  could  pass.  And  to  prevent  in- 
cumbrances of  this  kind  from  growing  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  took  care,  by  the  utmost  parsimony,  or 
by  suspending  payments  where  they  seemed  less 
to  press,  that  all  stores  for  the  navy  should  be 
bought  with  ready  money ;  by  which  cent,  per 
cent^  has  been  saved  in  that  mighty  article  of  our 
expense,  as  will  appear  from  an  account  taken  at 
the  victualling  office  on  the  9th  of  August,  17K. 
And  the  payment  of  the  interest  was  less  a  burden 
upon  the  navy,  by  the  stores  being  bought  at  so 
cheap  a  rate. 

It  might  look  invidious  to  enter  into  farther 
particulars  upon  this  head,  but  of  smaller  moment 
What  I  have  above  related^  may  serve  to  show  in 
bow  ill  a  condition  the  kingdom  stood,  with  re* 
lation  to  its  debts,  by  the  corruption,  as  well  as 
negligence  of  former  management;  and.  what 
prudent  effectual  measures  have  since  been  taken 
tp  provide  for  old  incumbrances,  and  hinder  the 
running  into  new.  This  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  information  of  the  reader, .  perhaps  already 
tired  with  a  subject  so  little  entertaining  as  that 

of 
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of  accompts  :  I  shall  therefore  now  rcturi.  to  re- 
late some  of  the  principal  matters  that  passed  in 
parliament  daring  this  session. 

Upon  tlie  18th  of* January,  tho  house  of  lords 
sent  dow^n  a  bill  to  the  commobS,  forfixlngthe 
precedence  of  the  Hanover  family,  which  prohat 
bly  had  been  forgot  in  the  acts  for  settling  the 
snccession  of  the  crown.  That  of  Henry  VIIL 
which  gives  the  rank  to  princes  of  the  blood, 
carries  it  no  farther  than  to,  nephews,  nieces,  and 
grandchildren,  of  theofown;  by  virtue  of  which 
the  princess  Sophia  is  a  princess  of  the  blood,  as 
niece  to  king  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  precedes 
accordingly;  but  the  privilege  does  not. descend 
to  her.  son  the  elector,  or  the  electoral  prince. 
To  supply  which  defect,  and  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  presumptive  heirs  of  the  crown^  this  bill,  as 
appears  by  the  preamble,  was  reqommended  by 
her  majesty  to  the  house  of  lords.;  which  the 
commons,  to  show  their  zeal'for  every  thing  that 
might  be  thought  to  concisrn  the  interest  or  ho* 
nour  of  that  illustrious  family,  ordered  to  be  read 
thrice,  passed  nem.  con.  and  returned  to  the  lords, 
without  any  amendment,  on  the  very  day  it  was 
sent  down. 

But  the  house  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  at 
heart,  than  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
nation,  with  respect  to  foreign  alliances.  Some 
discourses  had  been  publisQied  in  print,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  boldly  complaining  of 
certain  articles  in  the  Barrier-treaty,  concluded 
aboat  three  years  since  by  the  lord  viscount; 
Townsheiid,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States^ 
General ;  and  showing,  in  many  particulars,  thp 
K  2  unequal 
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imequai  conduct  of  the  powers  in  our  alliance,  in 
fdmishit^g  their  quotas  and  supplies.  It  was  as<^ 
serted,  by  the  same  M'riters,  "  That  these  hard^ 
ships  put  upon  England,  had  been  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  a  party  here  at  home,  in  order 
tb  preserve  their  power,  which  could  be  no  Mother* 
wise  maintained  than  by  continuing  the  tirar;  as 
well  as  by  her  majesty's  general  abroad,  upcm 
accoutit  of  hi3  own  peculiar  interest  and  gran- 
deur." These  loud  accusations  spreading  t&em* 
selves  throughout  the  kingdom,  delivered  infax^ 
diredtly  charged,  and  thought,  whether  truie  or 
not,  to  be  but  \veakly  confuted,  had  sufficiently 
J>repardd  the  minds  of  the  people;  and,  by  putting 
argumpnts  itito  every  body's  mouth,  bad  filed 
the  town  and  country  with  controversies,  boA  in 
Avritin^  and  discourse*  The  point  appeared  to  be 
ofl  great  consequence,  whether  the  war  conttnued 
or  moi: ;  for,  :iii>\the'  former  Case,  it  was  necessar]^ 
that  the  allies  should  be  brought  to  a  more  equal 
regulation ;  and  that  the  States  in  particular,  for 
whom  her  majesty  had  done  such  great  things^ 
i^hould  explain  and  correct  those  articles  in  the 
Barrier- treaty,  which  were  prejudicial  to  Britain: 
and  in  either  case,  it  was  fit  the  people  should 
have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  by  whbse 
counsels,  and  for  what  designs  they  bad  been  so 
hardly  treated.  <' 

In  order  to  this  gireat  inquiry,:  the  Barrier-treaty, 
with  all  other  treaties  and  agreements  entered  into 
between  her  majesty  and  he^r  allies,  during  the 
present  war,  for  raising  and  augmentmg  the  pro- 
portiotts  for  the  service  thereof,  wcte,  by  the 
queen's  directioiis^  laid  before  the  house. 

Several 
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Several  resolution)  were  drawn  up,  and  reported 
at  diiFerent  times,  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  al<- 
lies  in  furnishing  their  quotas,  upon  certain  arti- 
cles in  the  Barrier- treaty,  and  upon  the  state 
of  the  war;  by  all  which  it  appeared,  "That 
whatever  had  been  charged,  by  publick  discourses 
in  print,  against  the  late  ministry  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  allies,  tvas  much  less  than  the  truth." 
Upon  these  resolutions,  (by  one  of  which  the 
lord  viscount  Townshend,  who  negotiated  and 
signed  the  Barrier-treaty,  was  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  queen  and  kingdom)  and  upon  some  far** 
ther  directions  to  the  committee,  a  representa«- 
tibn  was  formed ;  and  soon  after  the  commons, 
in  a  body,  presented  it  to  the  queen,  the  endea- 
vours of  the  adverse  party  not  prevailing  to  have 
it  recommitted* 

This  representation  (supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
sir  Thomas  Hanmer  s  *  pen)  is  written  with  much 
energy  and  spirit,  and  will  be  a  very  useful  au- 
thentick  record,  for  the  assistance  of  those,  who 
at  any  time  shall  undertake  to  write  the  history  of 
the  present  times. 

I  did  intend,  for  brevity  sake,  to  have  given  the 
reader  only  an  abstract  of  it;  but,  upon  trial, 
found  myself  unequal  to  such  a  task,  without  in- 
juring so  excellent  a  piece.  And  although  I  think 
historical  relations   are  but  ill  patched   up  with 

*  ClK)9en  speeker  of  the  house  of  commons,  Feb.  18,  1713- 
U,  He  was  a  fine  scholar  and  celebrated  orator.  He  pub- 
lished by  subscription  a  most  elegant  edition  of  Shakespeare,  at 
Oxford ;  and  printed  no  more  copies  than  were  subscribed  for. 
He  maitied  IsftbeDa  duchess  dowager  of  Grafton;  and  died 
%5,  1746.    N. 

long 
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long  traiiscripts  :  already  printed,  which,  upon 
that  accownt^  I  have  hitherto  avoided:  yet,  this 
hetDg  :  the  sum  qf  ,aU  debates  and  resolutioDS  of 
the  house  of  commous  id  t^at  great  affair,  of  the 
var,  I  caoceivedr  it  could  not^vell  be  omitted; 

.  "  Most  gracious  sovereign, 

"  We,  .your  majesty's  jmost  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  cojnmons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliar 
men t.  assembled,  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart, 
as.  to  enable  iyoLir  majesty  to  bring  this  long 
acid  ''expensive  war  to  an  hondmable  and  happy 
conclusion,  h?ive  taken  it  into  our  most  serious 
comsideratiou^  how  the  necessary  sup{>lie$i.tC!r:be 
provided  by*  us  may  be  best;  supplied,  aiidl  ho^ir 
the  common  cause  may  in  the  most  eff(5Qtjial 
manner  be  carried  on,  by  the  united  .fojrce:  of. the 
whole  confederacy:  we  have  thought  oura^l^es 
obhgedy  in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and^  in  dis- 
charge of  the  trust  reposed  in  ua,  to  inquire 
into  the  true  state  of  the  war.  in  aH  its'part9: 
'we  have  examined .  whait  stipulations  have  been 
entered  into  between  your  maje;sty  and  your 
allies ;  and  how  far  such  engagements  have,  on 
each  side,  been  made  good  ;  we  have  considered 
the  different  interests  which  the  confederates  have 
in  the  success  of  this  war;  and  the  different  shares 
they  have  contributed  to  its  support :  .wc(  huve 
with  our  utmost  care  and  diligence  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  nature,  extent,  and  charge  of  it  ; 
to  the  end  that  by  comparing  the  weight  thereof 
with  our  own  strength,  we  i^ight  adapt  the 
one  to  the  other  in  such  meai^ire,  as  neither 
to    continue  your    majesty's   subjtcjs .  under  ^ 

""-heavier 
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heavier  burden  than  in  reason  and  justice  they^ 
ought  to  bear,  nor  deceive  your  majesty,  your 
allies,  and  ourselves,  by  undertaking  more  than 
the  nation  in  its  present  circumstances  is  able  to 
perform. 

**  Your  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased, 
upon  our  humble  applications,  to  order  such 
materials  to  be  laid  before  us,  as  have  furnished  us 
with  the  necessary  information,  upon  the  par- 
ticulars we  have  inquired  into:  and  when  we* 
shall  have  laid  before  your  majesty  our  obser- 
vations, and  humble  advice  upon  this  subject, 
we  promise  to  ourselves  this  happy  fruit  from  it, 
that  if  your  majesty's  generous  and  good  pur- 
poses for  the  procuring  of  a  safe  and  lasting 
peace,  should,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  enemy, 
or  by  any  other  means,  be  unhappily  defeated, 
a  true  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  past 
conduct  of  the  war,  will  be  the  best  foundation 
for  a  more  frugal  and  equal  management  of  it,  for 
the  time  to  come. 

"  In.  order  to  take  the  more  perfect  view  of 
what  we  proposed,  and  that  we  might  be  able  to  < 
set  the  whole  before  your  majesty  in  a  true  light, 
We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  "go  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  war ;  and  beg  leave  to  observe 
the  motives  and  reasons  upon  which  his  late 
majesty  king  William  engaged  first  in  it  The 
treaty  of  the  grand  alliance  explains  those  reasons 
to  be^  for  the  supporting  of  the  pretensions  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  then  actually  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  French  king,  who  had  usurped 
tl^  entire  Spanish  monarchy,  for  his  grandson 
the  duke  of  Anjou ;  and  for  the  assisting  of  the 

States 
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States-General,  who,  by  the  loss  of  theit  barrier 
against  France,  were  then  in  the  same,  or  a 
more  dangerous  donilition,  than  if  they  were  ac- 
tually invaded.  As  these  were  just  and  neces- 
sary motives  for  undertaking  this  war,  so  the* 
ends  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  it  were  equally 
wise  and  honourable ;  for,  as  they  are  sef  forth; 
in  the  eighth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  they  ap-. 
pear  to  have  been,  the  procuring  of  an  equitable 
and  reasonable  satisfaction  to  his  imperial  mcf^ty  ; 
and  sufficient  securities/or  the  dominions^  provinces^ 
navigation^  and  commerce^  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-General ;  and  .making  gf- 
fettual  provision^  that  the  two  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Spain  should  never  be  united  umkP  the  same 
government ;  and  particularly,  that  the  French*^ 
should  never  get  into  the  possession  of  th«  Spraish 
West  Indies,  or  be  permitted  to  sail  diither,  upKia 
the  account  of  traffick,  or  under  any  pretencse 
whatsoever;  and  lastly,  the  securing  to  the 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain^  and  the 
States-General,  all  the  same  privileges  attd 
rights  of  commeice,  throughout  the  whole  do- 
minions of  Spain,  as  they  enjoyed  before  the 
death  of  Charles  IL  king  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of 
any  treaty,  agreement,  or  custom,  or  any  other 
way  whatsoever,  l^or  the  obiaining  of  t^ese' 
ends,  the  three  confederated  powers  engaged  to 
assist  one  another  with  their  whole  force,  ^^ 
cording  to  such  pro|>ortions  as  should  be'  s^eci^^ 
fied  in  a  particular  convention  afterwards,  tb  ht 
made  for  that  purpose.  We  do  not  find  that  atiy 
such  convention  was  ever  ratified :  but  it  appears, 
that  there  was  an  agreement  concluded,  whichi 
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by  comrooB  consent,  was  understood  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  each  party  respectively,  and  according 
to  which,  the  proportions  of  Great  Britain  were 
ffom  the  beginning  regulated  and  founded.  The 
terms  of  that  agreement  were,  That,  for  the  ser- 
vice at  land,  his  imperial  majesty  should  furnish 
ninety  thousand  men,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
forty  thousand,  and  the  States-General  one  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand :  of  which  there  were  forty- 
two  thousand  intended  to  supply  their  garrisons, 
and  sixty  tliousand  to  act  against  the  common 
,  enemy  in  the  field  j  and  with  regard  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  war  at  sea,  they  were  agreed  to  be 
perforified  jointly  by  Great  Britain  and  the  States- 
General,  the  quota  of  ships.to  be  furnished  for  that 
service  being  five-eighths  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  three-eighths  on  the  part  of  the  States-^ 
General. 

.  "  Upon  this  foot  the  war  began  in  the  year 
1763 ;  at  which  time,  the  whole  yearly  expense  of 
it  ito  Enghnd  amounted  to  three  millions  seven 
hundred  and  six  thousand  four  hundred  ninety* 
ftmf  pounds ;  a  very  great  charge,  as  it  was  then 
diotfght  by  her  majesty's  subjects,  after  the  short 
interval'  of  ease  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  burden 
(Jfthe  former  war;  but  yet  a  very  moderate  pro- 
portion, in  comparison  with  the  load  which  has 
since  been  laid  upon  them :  for  it  appears,  by  esti- 
itiates  given  'in  to  your  commons,  that  the  sums 
liecessa^y  to  cirry  on  the  service  for  this  present 
year,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  performed  the 
last  year,  amount  to  more  than  six  millions  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  beside  inte- 
itatfw.the  publick  debts,  and  the  deficiencies 
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accruing  the  last  year,  which  two  articles  require^ 
one  million  one  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
pounds  more ;  so  that  the  whole  demands  upon 
your  commons,  ^re  arisen  to  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions, for  the  present  annual  supply.  We  knovr 
your  majesty's  tender,  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
your  people,  will  make  it  uneasy  to  you  to  hear 
of  so  great  a  pressure  as  this  upon  them  :  and  as 
\ve  arc  assured  it  will  fully  convince  your  majesty 
of  the  necessity  of  our  present  inquiry ;  so,  we 
beg  le^ve  to  represent  to  you  from  what  causes, 
and  by  what  steps,  this  immense  charge  appears 
to  have  grown  upon  us,  .    . 

*^  The  service  at  sea,  as  it  has  been  very  large 
and. extensive  \n  itself^  so  it  has  been  carried  on 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  in  a  manner 
highly  disadvantageous  to  your  majesty  and  your 
kingdom :  for  the  necessity  of  affairs  requiriog 
that  great.fleets  should  be  fitted  out  every  year, 
as  well  for  maintaining  a  superiority  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  for  opposing  any  force  which  Uic 
Oiemy  might  prepare,  either  at  Dunkirk,  or  in 
the  ports  of  West  France;  your  majesty's  example 
and  readiness,;  in  fitting  out  your  proportion  of 
ships  for  all  part?  of  that  service,  have  been  so  for 
from  prevailing  with  the  Stsites-G.eneral  to  keep 
pace  with  you,  that  they  have  b^en  deficient  every 
year. to. a  great  degree,  iu  proportion  to  what  your 
ipajesty  has  furnished ;  sometimes  no  less  than 
two-thirds,  and  generally  more  than,  half  of  their, 
quota ;  hence  your  majesty  has  been  obliged,  for 
th^  prevention  of  disappointments  in  the  most 
pressing  services,  to  supply  those  deficiencies  by 
additional  reinforcements  of  your  own  ships;  nor 
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has  the  single  increase  of  such  a  charge  been  the 
only  ill  consequence  that  attended  it ;  for,  by  this 
means  the  debt  of  the  navy  has  been  enhanced^ 
so  that  the  discounts  arising  upon  the  credit  of  it, 
have  affected  all  other  parts  of  the  service  from 
the  same  cause.  Your  majesty's  ships  of  war  have 
been  forced  in  greater  numbers  to  continue  in  re- 
mote seas,  and  at  unseasonable  times  of  the  year, 
to  the  great  damage  and  decay  of  the  British  navy: 
This  also  has  been  the  occasion  that  your  majesty 
has  been  straitened  in  your  convoys  for  trade; 
yodr  coasts  have  been  exposed,  for  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  cruisers  to  guard  them ;  and  you 
have  been  disabled  from  annoying  the  enemy  ia 
thehr  most  beneficial  commerce  with  the  West  In- 
dies, from  whence  they  received  those  vast  sup- 
plies of  treasure,  without  which  they  could  not 
have  supported  the  expenses  of  this  war. 

"  That  part  of  the  war  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  Flandet's,  was  at  first  immediately  necessary 
to  the  security  of  the  States-General,  and  has 
since  brought  them  great  acquisitions  both  of  re^^ 
venue  and  dominion  :  yet  even  there  the  original 
proportions  have  been  departed  from,  and  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  have  been  sinking  by  de-* 
grees  on  the  part  of  Holland  :  so  that,  in  this  last 
year,  we  find  the  number  in  which  they  fell  short 
of  their  three-fifths  to  your  majesty's  two-fifths, 
have  been  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty- seven  men.  We  are  not  unmindful  that  in 
the  year  1703,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two 
xiations  for  a  joint  augmentation  of  twenty  thoU'* 
sand  men,  wherein  the  proportions  were  varied, 
^Qd  England  consented  to  take  half  upon  itself. 

But 
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But  it  having  been  annexed  as  an  express  condi- 
tion to  the  grant  of  the  said  augmentation  in  pa^ 
fiament^  that  the  States-GeneFal  shoold  prohibit 
all  trade  and  commerce  with  France;  and  that 
condition  ha\*ing  not  been  performed  by  them, 
the  commons  think  it  reasonable,  that  the  first 
mle  of  three  to  two  ought  to  have  taken  place 
again,*  as  well  in  that,  as  in  other  subsequent  aug^ 
iiien  tat  ions ;  more  especially  when  they*  consider; 
that  the  revenues  of  those  rich  provinces  which 
have  been  conquered  would,  if  tliey  were  duly 
applied,  maintain  a  great  number  of  new  addi^ 
tional  forces  against  the  common  enemy:  not* 
withstanding  which,  the  States- General  have  raised 
none  upon  that  account;  but  make  use  of  thost 
fresh  supplies  of  money,  only  to  ease  themselves 
in  the  charges  of  their  first  established  quota. 

"  As,  in  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Flanders,  a 
disproportion  was  soon  created  to  the  prejudice  of 
England ;  so  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  ill 
Poitugal,  brought  an  unequal  share  of  burden 
»pon  us :  for,  although  the  emperor  and  the 
Stat^fe-General  were  equally  parties  with  your 
Hiaje^ty  in  the  treaty  with  the  king  of  Portugal, 
yet,  ih&  emperor  neither  furnishing  his  third  part 
i>f  the  troops  and  subsidies  stipulated  for,  nor  the 
Dutch  consenting  to  take  an  equal  share  of  fris 
imperial  majesty's  defect  upon  themselves,  your 
majesty  has  been  obliged  to  ftimish  two-thirds  of 
the  entii^e  expense  ei*eatetl  by  that  service.  Nor 
has  the  inequality  stopped  there:  for  •ever  sine* 
the  year  1706,  when  the  English  and  Dutch  forces 
m^rclied  out  of  Portugal  into  Castile,  the  States* 
Geneial  have  entirely  abandoned  the  war  in  Por- 
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tjugal,  and  kft  your  m^esty  to  prosecute  it  singly, 
at  yc^ur  own  charge;  which  you  liave  accordingly 
done,  hj  replacing  a  greater  number  of  troops 
there,  than  even  at  first  you  took  upon  you  to 
provide.  At  the  same  time,  your  majesty's  gene* 
roui  endeavours  far  the  support  and  defence  of, 
Ac  kifcg  of  Portugal  have  been  but  ill  seconded, 
by  that  prince  himself;  for,  notwithstanding  that 
by  hifr.  treaty  be  had.  obliged  himself  to  furnish,' 
twelve  thousand;  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse^ 
Vpbh  his  own  account,  beside  eleven  thousand 
faot^'and.two  thousand  horse  more,  in  considera-. 
tion  of  a  subsidy  paid  him  ;  yet,  according  to  thq 
best  information  your  commpus^  can  piocure,  it^ 
appears. that  he  has  scarce  at  any  time  furnisj:i§4 
thirteen  thousand  men  in  the  whpje, 

"  In  Spain,  the  war  has  beea  yet  more  unequal 
and  burdensome  to  yoyr  majesty^  than  in  apy  qtlie^, 
branch  of  it;. far,  being  commenced  without. apy 
Ut&ty  wliatsoeycr,  the.  allies  have  almost  wholly 
<tedined  takitig  any  part  of  it: upon  themselves. 
A  sm^l  body  of  English  and  Dutch  troops  were 
tent  thither  in  the  year  1705 ;  not  as  being  thought 
iitfficiefit  to  support  a  regular  war,  or  to  make  the 
conquest  of  sp  large  a  countryj  but  with  a  view, 
only  of  assisting  the  Spaniards  to  set  king  Charles 
Updn  the.tbrpn,e;  occasioned  by  the  great  assur- 
5|ic^s  which  were  given  of  their  inclinations  to  the 
^puse  of  Austi'i* ;  but  this  expectation  failing, 
Sngland  was  insensibly  drawn  into  an  established 
W,ar,  undi^i;  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  distance 
of  the  ptece^  ai:^  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  other 
aHie$.  Ti)Q  acCi>uf(it  we  have  to  lay  before  your 
majesty  u^n  this-  head,  is,   that  although  this 
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undertaking  was  entered  upon  at  the  particular 
and  earnest  request  of  the  imperial  court,  and  for 
a  cause  of  no  less  importance  and  concern  to  them 
than  the  reducing  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the 
house  of  Austria ;  yet  neither  the  late  eraperor^ 
nor  his  present  imperial  majesty,  have  ever  bad 
any  forces  there  on  their  own  account  till  the  last 
year;  and  then  only  one  regiment  of  foot,  con- 
sisting of  two  thousand  men.  Though  the  States- 
General  have  contributed  something  more  to  this 
service,  yet  their  share  has  been  inconsiderable} 
for,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  from  1705  to  17O8, 
both  inclusive,  all  the  forces  they  have  sent  into 
that  country,  have  not  exceeded  twdve  ihousand 
two  hundred  men;  and  from  the  year  1708  to  this 
time,  they  have  not  sent  any  forces  or  recruits  what-^ 
soever.  To  your  majesty's  care  and  charge,  the 
recovery  of  that  kingdom  has  been  in  a  manner 
wholly  left,  as  if  none  else  were  interested  or  con- 
cerned in  it.  And  the  forces  which  your  majesty 
has  sent  into  Spain,  in  the  space  of  seven  years^ 
from  1705  to  171 1,  both  inclusive,  have  amounted 
to  no  less  than  fifty-seven  thousand  nine  hund^ 
seventy-three  men;  beside  thirteen  battalions,  and 
eighteen  squadrons,  for  which  your  majesty  haff 
paid  a  subsidy  to  the  emperor. 

"  How  great  the  established  expense  of  such  .a 
number  of  men  has  been,  your  majesty  very  well 
knows,  and  your  commons  very  sensibly  feel:  but 
the  weight  will  be  found  much  greater  when  it  is 
considered  how  many  heavy  articles  of  unusual 
and  extraordinary  charge  have  attended  this  re- 
mote and  difficult  service ;  all  which  have  beei^ 
entirely  defrayed  by  your  majesty,  except  that 
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one  of  transporting  the  few  forces  which  were  sent 
by  the   States-General,    and    the   victualling  of 
tbein  during  their  transportation  only.     The  ac- 
counts delivered  to  your  commons  show,  that  the 
charge  of  your  majesty's  ships  and  vessels,  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  war  iu  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, reckoned  after  the  rate  of  four  pounds  a 
man  per  month,  from  the  time  they  sailed  from 
hcace  till  they  returned,  were  lost,  or  put  upoa 
other  services,  has  amounted  to  six  miUions  five 
hundred  forty  tliousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  pounds,  fourteen  shillings ;  the  charge  of  trans- 
ports on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  carrying 
on  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal^  from  the  be- 
ginning of  it  till  this  time,  has  amounted  to  one 
million  three  hundred  thirty-six  thousand  sevea 
hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  nineteen  shillings^ 
and  eleven  pepce ;  that  of  victualling  land  forces 
for  the  same  service,  to  five  hundred  eighty-three 
thousand   seven  hundred   and  seventy  pounds, 
eight  shillings,  and  sixpence ;  and  that  of  contin- 
gencies, and  other  extraordinaries  for  the  same 
service,  to  one  million  eight  hundred  forty  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds. 

"  We  should  take  notice  to  your  majesty  of 
seHeral  sums  paid  upon  account  of  contingencies 
and  extraordinaries  in  Flanders,  making  together 
the  sum  of  one  million  one  hundried  seven  thou- 
3and  ninety-six  pounds;  but  we  are  not  able  to 
make  any  comparison  of  them  with  what  the 
Stafes- General  have  expended  upon  the  same 
bead,  having  no  such  state  of  their  extraordinary 
charge  before  us.  There  remains,  therefore,  but 
one  particular  more  for  your  majesty's  observation,- 

which 
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which  arises  from  the  subsidies  paid  to  foreigfi 
princes.  These,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
were  born  in  equal  proportion  by  your  majesty 
and  the  States-General ;,  but  in  this  instance  aiso, 
the  balance  has  been  cast  in  prejudice  of  your 
n^ajesty;  for  it  appears  that  your  majesty  ha$ 
since  advanced  more  than  your  equal  proportion, 
$hre?  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty- five  thousand 
crowns,  beside  e^xtraordinaries  paid  in  Italy,  and 
r-ot  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles, 
which  arise  to  five  hundred  thirty-nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds. 

"  We  have  laid  these  several  particulars  before 
your  n)ajesty  ib  the  shortest  manner  we.  have 
bee;i  able ;  and  by  an  estimate  grounded  on  the 
preceding  facts,  it  does  appear,  that  over  and 
above  the  quota*  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain^ 
answering  to  those  contributed  by  your  allies^ 
more  than  nineteen  millions  have  been  expended 
by  your  majesty,  during  the  course  of  this  war, 
by  way  of  surplusage,  or  exceeding  in  balance; 
of  which  none  of  the  confederates  have  furnished 
any  thing  whatsoever. 

**  It  is  with  very  great  concern  that  we  find  so 
much  occasion  given  us,  to  represent  bow  ill  a  . 
use  hath  been  made  of  your  maje&ty's  and  your 
subjects  zeal  for  the  commoa  cauae :  that  the  in- 
terest of  that  cause  has  not  been  proportionably 
promoted  by  it,  but  others  only  have  been  eased 
at  your  majesty's  and  your  s^ubjects  coats ;  and 
have  been  connived  at  in  laying  their  part  of  this 
burden  upon  this  kingdom,  although  they  hdMi 
upon  all  accounts  been  equally,  and  in  most  re« 
«pects,  much  more  warJy  concerned  than  Britain 
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in  the  issue  of  the  war.     We  are  per^u^ded,  your 
majesty  will  think  it  pardonable  in  u$,  with  some 
resentment,  to  complain  of  the  little  regard  which 
some  of  those  whom  your  inBJe$ty  of  Jatc  years 
intrusted,   have  shovirn   to  the  interest  of  their 
country,  in  givirig  ^ay  at  least  to  such  unreasons- 
able  impositions  upon  it,  if  not  in  some  measure 
contriving  them ;  jthe  course  of  which  impositions 
has  been  so  singular  and  extraordinary,  that  the 
more  the  wealth  of  this  nation  has  been  exhausted, 
and  the  mor^  your  majesty's  arms  have  been  at* 
tended  with  success^  the  heavier  has  been   the 
burden  laid  upon  us ;  M'hile,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  more  vigorous   your   majesty's   efforts  have 
been,  and  the  greater  the  advantages  which  have 
redounded  thence  to  your  allies,  the  more  those 
allies  hav€  abated  in  the  share  of  their  expense. 

^*  At  the  first  entrance  into  this  war,  the  com- 
mons were  reduced  to  exert  themselves  in  the  ex* 
traordinary  manner  they  did,  and  to  grant  such 
large  supplies  as  had  been  unknown  to  former 
ages,  in  hopes  thereby  to  prevent  the  mischiefs 
of  a  lingering  war,  and  to  bring  that  in  which 
they  were  necessarily  engaged,  to  a  speedy  con- 
clusion :  but  they  have  been  very  unhappy  in  the 
event,  while  they  have  so  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  what  was  intended  to  shorten  the  war,  hf9 
proved  the  very  cause  of  its  long  continuance; 
for,  those  to  whom  the  profits  of  it  have  accrued, 
have  been  disposed  not  easily  to  forego  then). 
And  your  majesty  will  thence  discern  the  trut 
rtasM  why  so  many  have  delighted  in  a  war^  which 
brought  in  so  rich  ^  hardest  yearly  Jri^m  Great 
Britain. 

VOJL.  VI.  t  '*W% 
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*  "  \Vc  are  as  far  fVom  desitiiig,  as  we  know  your 
-rtajesty  will  be  from  concluding  any  peace,  but 
upon  safe  and  honourable  terms  :  and  we  are  far 
from  intending  to  excuse  ourselves  from  raising 
all  necessary  and  possible  supplies  for  an  effectual 
prosecution  of  the  war  till  such  a  peace  can  be 
obtained.  All  that  your  faithful  commons  aim 
at,  all  that  they  wish,  is  an  equal  concurrence 
from  the  other  powers  engaged  in  alliance  with 
your  majesty  ;  and  a  just  application  of  what  has! 
been  already  gained  from  the  enemy,  toward  pro- 
moting the  common  cause.  Several  large  coun* 
tries  and  territories  have  been  restored  to  the  house 
of  Austria :  such  as,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
duthy  of  Milan,  and  other  places  in  Italy.  Others 
have  been  conquered,  and  added  to  their  dooii- 
higns ;  as  the  two  electorates  of  Bavaria  and  Co- 
logn,  the  duchy  of  ]V|antua,  and  the  bishpprick 
of  Liege.  These,  having  been  reduced  in  a  great 
measure  by  our  blood  and  treasure,  may,  we 
humbly  conceive,  with  great  reason,  be  claimed 
to  come  in  aid  toward  carry ing  on  the  war  in  Spain. 
And  therefore  we  make  it  our  earnest  request  to 
your  majesty,  that  you  will  give  instructions  to 
your  ministers,  to  insist  with  the  emperor,  that 
the  revenues  of  those  several  places,  excepting 
only  such  a  portion  thereof  as  is  necessary  for 
their  defence,  be  actually  so  applied.  And  as  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  war,  to  which  your  majesty 
has  obliged  yourself  by  particular  treaties  to  con- 
tribute, we  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  take  effectual  care  that  your 
ailifSiJQ  perform  their. parts  stipulated  by  those 
ueatise  ;  and  that  your  majesty  will,  for  the  fu- 
• '«■'  **    .  -.  .      ;ture, 
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hire,  no  othertt'ise  furnish  troops,  or  pay  8ub«i- 
<li«,  than  in  proportion  to  what  your  allies  shall 
actually  furnish  and  pay.  ,  When  this  justice 
!s  done  to  your  majesty  and  to  your  people,  there 
IS  nothing  which  your  commons  will  not  cheer- 
fully grant  toward  supporting  your'majesty  in  the 
cause  in  which  you  are  engaged.  And  whatever 
farther  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  for  carrying 
«n  the  war,  either  at  sea  or  land,  we  will  effec- 
tually enable  your  majesty  to  bear  your  reason- 
able share  of  any  such  expense;  and  will  spare 
no  supplies  which  your  subjects  are  able,  with 
their  utmost  efforts,  to  afford. 

".After  having  inquired  into,  and  considered 
the  state  of  the  war,  in  which  the  part  your  ma- 
jesty has  born,  appears  to  have  been  not  only 
superiour  to  that  of  any  one  ally,  but  even  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  confederacy  ;  your  commons 
naturally  inclined  to  hope,  that  they  should  find 
care  had  been  taken  of  secuiing  some  particular 
advantages  to  Britain  in  the  terms  of  a  future 
peace;  such  as  might  afford  a  prospect  of  making 
the  nation  amends,  in  time,  for  that  immense 
treasure  which  has  been  expended,  and  those 
heavy  debts  which  have  been  contracted  in  the 
course  of  so  long  and  burdensome  a  war.  This 
reasoMble  expectation  could  no  way  have  been 
better  answered,  than  by  some  provision  made 
for  the  farther  security,  and  the  greater  improve- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  we 
find  ourselves  so  very  far  disappointed  in  these 
hopes,  that,  in  a  treaty  not  long  since  concluded 
■  between  your  m^esty  and  the  States- General, 
under  colour  of  a  mutual  guarantee  given  for  two 
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points  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  nation^ 
the  Succession  and  the  Barrier ;  it  appears,  the 
interest  of  ;Grea>t  Britain  h  is  been  not  only  neg- 
lected, but  sacrificed  :  and  that  several  articles 
in  'the  said  treaty  are  destructive  to  the  trade  anji 
welfare  of  this  kingdom,  and  therefore  highly 
dishonouraWe  to  your  majesty. 

**  Your  commons  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  several  towns  and  places  are,  by  virtue  af 
this  treaty,  to  be.  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
States-General  j  particularly  Newport,  Dender- 
mond,  and  the  castle  of  Ghent,  which  can  in  no 
sense  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  a  barrier  against 
France;  but,  being  the  keys  of  the  Nether- 
lands toward  Britain,  must  make  the  trade  of 
your  majesty's  subjects  in  those  parts  precarious, 
-and  whenever  the  States  think  fit,  totally  exclude 
them  from  it.  The  pretended  necessity  of  putting 
ithese  places  into  the  hands  of  the  States-General, 
in  order  to  secure  to  them  a  communication 
withitheir  barrier,  -must  appear  vain  and  grounds 
less;  for,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries 
.being  not  to  remain  to  an  enemy,,  but  to  a  friend 
and  an  ally,  that  cqmmunication.must  be  always - 
secure  and  uninterrupted  ;  beside  that,  in  case  of 
a  rupture  or  an  attack,  the  States  have  full  liberty 
^allowed  them /to  take  possession  of  all  theSpanisl) 
j.Nietherland8,  and  therefore  needed  no  particular 
> stipulation  for  the  towns  ahovementioned. 

*'  Jlavii^g  taken  notice  of  this  concession  made 

to  the  iStates- General,  for  seizing  upon 'the  whole 

ten  proviAces,    we  c^nngt  but  observe   to  your 

imajesty,  that  in  the  nianner  this  article  ip-fraaied, 

it  is  another,  dangerous  ciccumstance  which  at- 

,.  '  r-       1    tend* 
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tends  this  treaty ;  for,  had  such  a  provision  been 
confined  to  the  case  of  an  apparent  attack  from 
France  only,  the  avowed  design  of  this  treaty  had 
been  fulfilled,  and  your  majesty's  instructions  to 
your  ambassador  had  been  pursued  :  but  this  ne- 
cessary restriction  has  been  omitted ;  and  the 
same  liberty  h  granted  to  the  States  to  take  pos- 
session of  all  the  Netherlands,  whenever  they 
shall  think  themselves  attacked  by  any  other 
neighbouring  nation,  as  when  they  shall  be  in 
danger  from  France :  so  that  if  it  should  at  any 
time  happen  J  which  your  commons  are  very  un- 
willing to  suppose)  that  they  should  quarrel  even 
with  your  majesty,  the  riches,  strength,  and  ad- 
vantageous situation  of  these  countries,  may  be 
made  use  of  against  yourself,  without  whose  gene- 
rous and  powerful  assistance,  they  had  never 
been  conquered. 

"  To  return  to  those  ill  consequeinces  which 
relate  to  the  trade  of  your  kingdoms.  We  beg 
leave  to  observe  to  your  majesty,  that  thpugh 
this  treaty  revives  and  renders  your  majesty  a 
party  to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  by  virtue  of  which  the  impo^ 
sitions  upon  all  goods  and  merchandizes  brought 
into  the  Spanish  Low  Cpuntries  by  the  sea,  are 
to  equal  those  laid  on  goods  and  merchandizes 
imported  by  the  Scheld,  and  the  canals  of  Sass 
and  Swyn,  and  other  mouths  of  the  sea  adjoin- 
ing; yet  no  care  is  taken  to  preserve  that  equality 
upon  the  exportation  of  those  goods  out  of  the 
Spanish  provinces  into  those  countries  and  places 
which,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  are  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  States ;  the  consequence  of  which 

must 
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must  in  time  be,  and  your  comnions  are  informed 
that  in  some  instances  it  has  already  proved  to 
be  the  case,  that  the  impositions  upon  goods  car- 
ried into  those  countries  and  places  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  States-General,  will  be  taken  off, 
while  those  upon  the  goods  impotted  by  your 
majesty's  subjects  remain ;  by  which  means, 
Great  Britain  will  ent'uely  lose  this  most  benefi- 
cial branch  of  trade,  which  it  has  in  all  ages  been 
possessed  of,  even  from  the  time  when  those 
countries  were  governed  by  the  house  of  Burgun- 
dy, one  of  the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  the  most 
useful  allies  to  the  crown  of  England. 
-  "With  regard  to  the  other  dominions  and  ter* 
ritories  of  Spain,  your  majesty's  subjects  have 
always  been  distinguished  in  tlieir  commerce  with 
them  ;  and,  b.oth  by  ancient  treaties,  and  an  un- 
interrupted custom,  have  enjo3^ed  greater  privi^! 
leges  and  immunities '  of  trade,*  than  either  the 
Hollanders^  or  any  other  nation  whatsoever.  And 
that  wise  and  excellent  treaty  of  the  Grand  Alli-^ 
ance,  provides  effectually  for  the  security  and 
continuance  of  these  valuable  privileges  to  Britain, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  that  each  nation  might  be 
left  at  the  end  of  war,  upon  the  same  foot  as 
it  stood  at  the.  commencement  of  it.  But  this 
treaty  we  now  complain  of,  instead  of  confirming 
your  subjects"  rights,  surrenders  and  destroys 
them  :  for,  although  by  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
ttenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  made 
between  his  catholick  majesty  and  the  States- 
General,  all  advantages  of  trade  are  stipulated 
f©r,  and  granted  to  the  Hollanders,  equal  to  what 
the  English  enjoyed ;  yet,  the  crown  of  England 

not 
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not  being  a  party  to  that  treaty,  the  subjects  of 
England  have  never  submitted  to  those  articles 
of  it,  nor  even  the  Spaniards  themselves  ever  ob- 
served them.  But  this  treaty  revives  those  arti- 
cles in  prejudice  of  Great  Britain;  and  makes 
your  majesty  a  party  of  them,  and  even  a  gua-. 
rantee  to  the  States- General,  for  privileges  against, 
your  own  people. 

"  In  how  deliberate  and  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner your  majesty's  ambassador  consented  to  de- 
prive your  subjects  of  their  ancient  rights,  and 
your  majesty  of  the  power  of  procuring  to  them. 
any  new  advantage,  most  evidently  appears  from 
his  own  letters,  which,  by  your  majesty's  direc- 
tions, have  been  laid  before  your  commons :  for, 
when  matters  of  advantage  to  your  majesty  and 
to  your  kingdom,  had  been  offered  as  proper  to 
be  made  parts  of  this  treaty,  they  were  refused 
to  be  admitted  by  the  States-General,  upon  this 
reason  and  principle  :  that  nothing  foreign  to  the 
guaranties  of  the  succession  and  of  the  barrier, 
should  be  mingled  with  them.  Notwithstanding 
which,  the  States- General  had  no  sooner  received 
notice  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between 
your  majesty  and  the  present  emperor,  but  they 
departed  from  the  rule  proposed  before,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  article  of  which  your  commons 
now  complain  ;  which  article  your  majesty's  am-- 
bassador  allowed  of,  although  equally  foreign  to 
the  succession  or  the  barrier ;  and  although  he 
had,  for  that  reason,  departed  from  other  articles, 
which  would  have  been  for  the  service  of  his  own 
country. 

'•  We  have  forborn  to  trouble  your  majesty  with 

general 
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genefal  observations  upon  this  ti^eaty,  as  it  relites 
to,  and  atFects  the  empire,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  mischiefs  which  arise  from  it  to 
Great  Britain  are  what  only  we  have  presumed 
humbly  to  represent  to  you,  as  they  are  very.evi- 
dent  and  very  grea^  And  as  it  appears  that  the 
lord  viscount  TowBshciid  had  not  afay  orders,  or 
authority,  for  concluding  several  of  those  articles, 
which  are  moit  prejudicial  to  youi'  itiajesty's  sub- 
jects 5  we  have  thought  we  could  do  no  less  than 
declare  your  said  ambassador  who  negotiated  aiid 
signed,  and  all  othtrs  who  advised  the  ratifying 
of  this  treaty,  Enemies  to  your  majesty  and  your 
kingdom. 

**  Upon  these  faithfal  iofdrtriation$  and  advices 
from  your  tramiarroRar,  we  assure  ourselves,  yoilr 
miyesty,  m  your  great  gbodriess  to  youf  people, 
^iil  rescue  them 'from  thtJfie  evils,  which  the  pri- 
vate counsels  of  ill-designing' men  have  Exposed 
them  to  ;  and  that)  inyour  great  wisdom,  you 
will  find  solneme&ns  forexplaininjf  andamendii^g 
the  iewral  articles  of  this  ti-eaty,  so  as  that  ^hey 
ritay  consist  with  the  iiitcrest  of  Great  Britai*, 
and  with  teal  dnd  lasting  friendship  between  your 
niaj^sty  ahd  the  States-General." 

Between  the  representation^  and  the  first  debates 
upon  the  subject -bf  ity  jieveral  weeks  had  passed; 
during  which  time  the  parHatnent  had  other  mat- 
ters likewise  befoi-e  them,  that  deserve  to  benien- 
tifoned.  Fou  on  the  9th  of  February  was  repealed 
the  act  for  naturalizing  foreign  protestants,  which 
had  been  passed  under  the  last  ministry,  and,  d» 
many  people  thought,  to  very  ill  purposes.  By 
this  act,  any  fpreignfc^,  whQ  would  take  the  oaths 

to 
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to  the  govern  metit,  and  profess  hfimsclf  a  pro- 
teitMty  of  whatever  denomination,  was  imme- 
diately ftaturalized,  and  had  all  the  privileges  of 
M  Etiglish  born  subjecti  at  the  expense  of  a 
shilling.  Modt  protestants  abroad  differ  from  ut 
in  the  points  of  church  government ;  so  that  atl 
the  acquisitions  by  this  act  would  increase  the 
number  of  dissenters ;  and  therefore,  the  propo- 
sal thit  suah  foreigners  should  be  obliged  to  coii* 
form  to  the  established  worship,  was  rejected. 
But,  because  several  persons  were  fond  of  this 
pr^jtet,  as  a  thing  that  would  be  of  mighty  ad* 
vantage  to  the  khigdom,  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
upon  it. 

The  tnaxim,  **  That  people  are  the  riches  6f  a 
natitt^,"  has  been  crudely  understood  by  many 
writers  and  reasoners  upon  that  subject.  There 
are  several  ways  by  which  people  are  brought  into 
a  country^  Sometimes  a  nation  is  invaded,  and 
subdued  ;  ^nd  the  conquerors  seize  the  lands  and 
make  the  natives  their  under  tenants  or  servants. 
Cotonies  have  l)een  always  planted  where  the  na- 
tives were  driven  out  or  destroyed,  or  the  land 
uncultivated  and  waste.  In  those  countries, 
where  the  lord  of  the  soil  is  master  of  the  labour 
and  liberty  of  his  tenants,  or  of  slaves  bought  by 
his  money,  men*s  riches  are  reckoned  by  the  num- 
h«r  of  their  vassals.  And  sometimes,  in  govern- 
ments newly  instituted,  where  there  are  not  peo- 
ple to  till  the  ground,  many  laws  have  been  made 
to  encourage  and  allure  numbers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  And  in  all  these  cases,  the 
new  comers  have  either  lands  allotted  them,  or  . 
are  slaves  to  the  proprietors*  But  to  invite  help- 
less 
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ks^  families,  by  thousands,  ioto  a  kingdom  in«* 
habited  like  purs,  without  lands  to  give, them, 
and  where  'the  laws t\^iU  not  allow  that  they  should, 
he  part  of  the  property  as  servants,  is  a  wrong 
application  of  the  .maxim;  ^nd  the  same  thing, 
in  great^  as  infants,  dropped  at  the  doors,,  which; 
are;only  a  burden  a^d  charge  to' the  parish.   The. 
true  way  of  multiplying  mankind  to  puhlickad-: 
vimtage,  in  such  a;  country  as  EngUnd)  isy  toia- 
vite  froqi  abroad  only  able  handicraftsmen  aad 
artificers, ;. or  such  who  bring  over  a  sufficient 
store  of  property  to  secure  them  from  want;  to 
e^^ct.and  enforce  ;s)imptuary  laws  against  luxury, 
and  all  excesses  in  clothing^  furniture,  and  the. 
]iike;  to  encourage  matrimony,   and  reward^.as 
the  I^pipatis  did,  those  who  have  a  certain  &um«; 
ber  <>f  childrea.     Whether  bringing  over  the  Pa* 
lii,tiln,es  were  a  mere  consequence  of  this  law  for  a, 
gjepsral  naturalisation ;  or  whether,  as  many  sur-: 
mi^ed,  it  had  some  other  meaning ;  it  appeared 
manifestly,  by  the  Issue,  that  the  ppblick  wa^  a 
loser  by  every  individual  among  them ;  and  that 
a  Jkingdom  can  no  more  be  the  richer  by  such  an 
importation,  than  a  man  can  be  father  by  a  wen, 
which  is  unsightly  and  troublesome  at  best,  and 
iaterciepts  that  nourishment,  which  would  other-, 
wise  diifuse  itself  through  the  whole  body. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  commons  sent  up 
a  bill  for  securing  the  freedom  of  parliaments,  by 
limiting  the  number  pf  members  in  that  house, 
who  should  be  allowed  to  possess  employments 
under  the  crown.  Bills  to  the  same  effect,  pro- 
moted by  both  parties,  had,  after  making  the  like, 
progress,    been  rejected  in  former  parliaments;. 

the 
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the  court  and  ministry,  who  will  ever  be  against 
such  a  law,  having  usually  a  greater  influence  ia 
the  house  of  lords :  and  so  rt  happened  novr. 
Although  that  influence  were  less,  I  am  apt  to 
think  that  such  a  law  would  be  too  thorough  a 
reformation  in  one  point,  while  we  have  so  many 
corruptidns  in  the  rest ;  and  perhaps  the  regula- 
tions already  made  on  that  article  are  sufficient, 
by  which  several  employments  incapacitate  a  man 
from  being  chosen  a  member,  and  all  of  them 
bring  it  to  a  new  election. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  consider  the  temper 
of  particular  persons,  and  by  what  maxims  they. 
have  acted  (almost  without  exception)  in  their 
private  capacities,  I  cannot  conceive  how  such  a 
bill  should  obtain  a  majority,  unless  every  maU' 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  fifty,  which,  I  think^ 
was  the  limitation  intended. 

About  the  same  time,  likewise,  the  house  of 
commons  advanced  one  considerable  step,  toward 
securing  us  against  farther  impositions  from  our 
allies ;  resolving  that  the  additional  forces  should 
be  continued;  but  with  a  condition,  that  the 
Dutch  should  make  good^  their  proposition  of 
three-fifths  to  two-fifths,  which  those  confede- 
rates'had  so  long,  and  in  so  gfeat  degree,  neg- 
lected. The  duke  of  Marlborough's  deduction 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  troops,  was  also  applied  for  carrying  on 
the  wan 

Lastly,  within  this  period  is  to  be  included  the 
act  passed  to  prevent  the  disturbing  those  of  the 
episcopal  communion  in  Scotland,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religious  worship,  and  in  the  use  of  -the . 

liturgy 
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liturgy  of  the  church  of  En^and.     It  b  known 
enough,  that  the  most  coDsiderable  of  the  nobility 
ami  gentry  there,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the 
people,  dt*ead  the  tyrannical  discipline  of  those 
synods  and  presbyteries;  and  at  the  same  tiroes 
have  the  utmost  contempt  for  the  abilities  and 
tenets  of  their  teachers.     It  was  besides  themgbt 
an  inequality,  beyond  all  appeaa-ance  of  reason  or 
justice^    that  dissenters  of  every  denomination 
here,   who  are  the  meanest  asd  most  illiterate 
part  among  us,  should  possess  a  toleration  by  law, 
under  colour  of  which  tfaey  might,  upon  occasion, 
be  bokl  enough  to  insult  the  religion  established; 
while  those  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scotland, 
groaned  under  a  real  persecution.     The  only  spe- 
csons  objection  against  this  bill  was,  that  it  set 
the  religion  by  law  in  both  parts  of  the  island 
upon  a  different  foot,,  directly  contrary  to  the 
Union  :  becaiUse,  by  an  act  passed  this  very  ses- 
sion against  occasional  conformity,  our  dissenteis 
were  shut  out  from  all  employments.    A  petition 
from    Carstairs,    and   other    Scotch    professors^ 
against  this  bill,  was  offered  to  the  bous^  but 
not  accepted  ;  and  a.  motion  made  by  the  other 
party,  to  receive  a  clause,  that  should  restrain  all 
persons  who  have  any  office  in  Scotland,  from 
going  to  episcopal  meetings,,  passed  in  the  nega* 
tive.     It  is  manifest,  that  the  promoters  of  tbts 
clause,  were  not  moved  by  any  regard  for  Scot* 
land,  whiqh  is  by  no  means  their  favourite  at 
present ;  only  they  boped,  that  if  it  were  made 
part  of  a  law,  it  might  occasion  such  a  choice  of 
representatives  in  both  houses,  from  Scotland,  as 
would  be  a  considerable  strength  to  their  fstcdon 

here. 
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hcfre.  But  the  proposition  wufe  in  itself  extremely 
absurd,  that  sq  many  lords  and  oUier  persons, 
of  distiQrCtion,  who  have  great  employments* 
pensions,  posts  in  the  army,  and  other  plaoet 
0f  profit,  many  of  whom  are  in  frequefit  or 
constant  attendance  at  the  conit,  and  utl;erlf 
dislike  their  national  way  of  vorsbJpi  should  be 
deprived  of  their  liberty  of  conscience  at  home; 
aot  to  mention  those  who  are  sent  thither  from 
hence,  to  take  care  of  tlie  revenue  aad  other 
aflairs,  who  would  ill  digest  the  changing  of  thetr 
rdigion  for  that  of  Scotland4 

With  a  farther  view  of  favour  toward  the 
episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland,  thi;ee  members  of 
that  country  were  .directed  to  bring  n  a  biU* 
for  restoring  the  patroiis  to  their  ancient  rights 
of  presenting  mi4Dkisters  to  the  vficani  churches 
there;  which  the  kirk,  during  the  Jbteigbt  rf 
their  power,  had  obtained  fw  themsdves.  Andy 
to  conclude,  this  aubject  at  once,  the  queen,  at 
the  dose  of  the  session,  comnsanded  Mr.  secce^ 
tary  *t  John  to  acquaint  the  house,  "That^ 
pursuant  to  their  addjness,  the  profits  arising  from 
the  bishops  estates  in  Scotladd,  whiich  remained 
in  the  i^vowiif  shouM  he  appUed  to  the  support  of 
sucih  of  the  episcopal  clergy  there,  as  wowld  take 
the  4;)aths  to  her  jnajesty/' 

Nothing  could  mone  amply  Justify  the  pro- 
x^eedings  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  for  two 
y4?ars  past,  than  that  famous  representation  abovo 
ajt  larg^  recited ;  the  unhiasaed  wisdom  of  the 
jidtiQu,  s£tcx  the  atrictest  inxpiiry,  confirming 
thome  ^$t9  upon  which  faer  majesty's  cAunsels 
v^n^  SW^oded :  And  many  persons,  who  weie 

,     before 
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before  inclined  to  believe  that  the  allies  and  tli(i 
late  ministry  had  been  too  much  loaded  by  the 
malice,  misrperesentations,  of  ignorance  of  writers, 
were  *  now  fully  convinced  of  their  mistake 
by  so  great  an  authority.  Upon  this  occasion 
I  cannot  forbear  doing  justice  to  Mr.  St.  John, 
who  had  been  secretary  at  war,  for  several  years, 
under  the  former  administration,  where  he  had 
the  advantage  of  observing  how  affairs  were  ma- 
naged both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  shared  in  the  present  treasurer's 
fortune,  resigning  up  his  employment  at  the  same 
time;  and  upon  that  minister's  being  again  taken 
into  favour,  this  gentleman  was  some  time  after 
made  secretary  of  state.  There  he  began  afresh, 
by  the  opportunities  of  his  station,  to  look  into 
paiit  miscarriages ;  and,  by  the  force  of  an  ex- 
traordinary genius,  and  application  to  publick 
afiairs,  joined  with  an  invincible  eloquence, 
laid  open  the  scene  of  miscarriages  and  corrup- 
tions, through  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  in 
so  evident  a  manner,  that  the  house  of  commons^ 
seemed  principally  directed  in  their  resolutions, 
upon  this  inquiry,  by  his  information  and  advice. 
In  a  short  time  after  the  representation  was  pub- 
iished,  there  appeared  a  memorial  in  the  Dutch 
gazette,  as  by  order  of  the  States,  reflecting 
very  much  upon  the  said  representation,  as  well 
as  the  resolutions  on  which  it  was  founded,  pre- 
'tending  to  deny  some  of  the  facts,  and  to  ex- 
itenuate '  others.  This  memorial,  translated  into 
:Ehglish,  a  common  writfer  of  news  bad  the  bold- 
ness to  insert  in  one  of  his  papers.  A  complaint 
being  mad«  thereof :  to  the  house  of  tfttpnions ; 
^-     '      .  they 
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tbey  voted  the  pretended  memorial  to  be  a  false, 
scandalous,  malicious  libel,  and  ordered  the 
printer  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  ministers,    that 
\5^hile  they  were  baited  by  their  professed  adver- 
saries of  the  discontented  faction,  acting  in  con- 
federacy with  emissaries  of  foreign  powers,  to 
break  the  measures  her  majesty  had  taken  toward 
a  peace,  they  met,  at  the  same  ti^ne,  with  fre- 
quent difficulties  from   those  who  agreed  and  en- 
gaged with  them  to  pursue  the  same  general  end, 
but  sometimes  disapproved  the  methods  as  too 
slack  and  remiss,  or  in  appearance  now  and  then; 
perhaps,  a  little  dubious.     In  the  first  sessibft  of 
this  parliament,  a  considerable  number  of  gentler- 
men,  all  members  ofthe  house  of  commons,  began 
to  meet  by  themselves,  and  consult  what  course 
they  ought  to  steer  in  this  new  world.     They  in- 
tended to  revive  a  new  country  party  in   parli- 
ament,   which  might,   as   in  former  times,  op- 
pose the  court  in  any  proceedings   they  disliked. 
The  whole  body  was  of  such  who  profess  what  js    - 
commonly  called  high-church'  principles,    upon 
which  account,  they  were  irreconcileable  ^nemieb 
to  the  late  ministry  and  all  its  adherents.     On 
the  other  side,    considering  the  temper  of  the 
new  men  in  power,  that  they  were  persons  who 
had  formerly  moved  between  the  two  extremes, 
tho®e  gentlemen  who  were  impatient  for  an  entire 
change,  and  topee  all  their  adversaries  laid  at 
once  as  low  as  the  dust,  began  to  be  apprehensive 
that  the  work  would  be  done  by  halves.     Bat  the 
juncture  of  iaffairs  at  that  time,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,    would   by  ho  means  admit  of  the 

least 
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ledst  preiciprtation,  although,  the  queen  and  h6f 
Ant  jninister  had  been  disposed  to  it :  which 
certainly  they  were  not.  Neither  did  the  court 
seem  at  all  uMasy  at  this  league,  formed  in  ap- 
pearance Against  it,  but  composed  of  honest 
gentlemen^  who  wished  well  to  their  country,  in 
which  both  were  entirely  agreed^  altliough  they 
.might  differ  abput  the  means ;  ar,  if  mch  a  so- 
ciety should  begin  to  grow  resty,  nothing  was 
easier  than  to  divide  them>  and  render  all  their 
^ode^vours  ineffectual. 

JBut,  in  the  course  of  that  first  sessioq,  many 
of  this  society  became  gradually  reconciled  to  the 
aew.  0}in^try,  wbotn  they  ibund  to  be  greater 
objects  of  the  common  enemy's  liatred  tbu 
themselves ;  and  the  attempt  of  Guiscard,  as  it 
giflined  farther  time  for  deferring  the  disposal  of 
^fpployments,  so  it  much  endeared  that  person  ♦ 
to  the  kingdom,  who  was  so  near  falling  a  sa^* 
<;rifice  to  the  safely  of  his  country.  Upon  the 
last  session^  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  thii 
October  Club  (as  it  was  called)  renewed  their 
usual  meetings ;  hut  were  now  very  much  altered 
from  tiieir  original  institution,  and  seemed  to 
hmt  j»h^y  dropped  the  design,  as  of  no  farther 
use.  They  fiitw  a  point  carried  in  the  bouse  of 
lords  agaiflfst  the  court,  that  would  end  in  the 
ruin  of  the  kingdom  {  and  they  observed  the  ene* 
pay's  ^hok  artillery  directly  levelled  at  the  trea» 
f5urer>  hpftd.  In  short,  the  majority  of  the  club 
h^  #0  good  an  understanding  with  the  great 
men  at  court,  that  two  of  the  latter  f,  td  show 

•  Mr.  PwWiy.    N.         j^  Mt.  St.  John  and  Mr.  Bromley.    N. 

to 
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to  the  world  how  fair  a^  correspondpnce  there  wait 
between  the  court  and  country  paxty^  constnted 
to  be  at  orie  pf  tjaeir  dinners  ;  b^t  this  iptsrcoqjscr 
had  an  event,  vqry  different  from  what  w^asex-;- 
peered  :  for,  inomediately  the  more  zealpiis  mem-r 
hers  of  that  society  broke  off^  fron>^  the  rest,:  au^ 
composejd  a  new  one,  made  up  of ;  gentlefnea 
who  seemed  to  expect  little  of  the.coi^rt-;  ami 
perhaps  with  a  mixture  of  others,  whp':tHoughfc 
themselves  disappointed,  or  too  long  dieUyedJ 
Many  of  these  were  observed  ^o  retain  |u)iQf^ 
curable  jealousy  of  the  treasurer;  and  tp;.in-i 
terpretall  delays,  whiclr  they  could. not  cpm-^ 
prehend,  as  a  resjsrve  of  favour  in  this  minister^ 
to  the  persons,  and  prin^ciples  pf  the  abandonee^ 
party. 

Upon  an  occasion  offered  about  this  time,  some 
persons,  out  of  distrust  to  the  treasurer,  eadea^ 
voured  to  obtain  a  point  wh^ch  coiitd  not  have 
been  carried  without  putting  all  into.confusioD^ 
A  bill  was  ttrought  into  the  hoiisie  of  commons^ 
appointifig';.comiilis^ipner^  to  examine  into  tbd 
value;Of:aU  lands,  and  other  interests  grianted  by 
the  crpwn,  isince  the  13th  d^y  of  Eebruary,  1688; 
and  uponwhajt  considerations  such  grants,  had 
been  made.  The  miitcd  country  interest  in  the 
house  was  extremely  sft  uppfi  pasising  the  bill. 
Thpy  had  conceived  an  opinion,  from  former  pre- 
ccdp^ts,  that  the  cpwt  would  certainly  oppose  afl 
steps  towards  a  xesunDption  of;  grants ;  and  those 
who  were  apprehensive^  ibstt  the  treasurer  inclined 
the  ^mc  way,  proposefii  the  bill,  should  be  tacked 
in  another,  for  raising  a  fijn4  by  duties  upon  soap 
1»*1»qw;  ??^t  iias<?eep  piwayjj  mp\xbi4y  vithi^ 

vox..  VI. '  M  thet 
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thet  jilstty  or  not,  as  a  favourite  expedient  of  thost 
bailed  th^  tory  J)arty.     At  the  same  time  it  wa$ 
v«y  wdl  known,  that  the  house  <rf  lords  had  made 
a  (iked  and  utiatiimous  resolution  against  giving 
tlwftit  ooncurrettcc  to  the  passing  of  such  united 
H\U :  so  that  the  consequences  of  this  projtct 
«tt$t  havte  been;  to  brit^  the  ministry  under  diffi'* 
t\x\t\es,  to  stop  the  necessary  supplies,  and  en- 
danger the  good  correspondence   between  both 
hbtfws :  not\<rithstanding  all  which,  the  majority 
en^ried  it  for  a  fack ;  and  the  committee  was  in* 
frtructfed  accordingly  to  make  the  two  bilk  into 
one:  whereby  the  worst  that  cobld  happen  wonM 
have  IbDoKred,  if  the  treasurer  had  not  convinced 
tlie  warm  leaders  in  this  af{uir,  by  undeniable  reii'^ 
sons,  that  the  means  they  were  using  would  cert 
tainly  disappoint  the  end ;  thit  neither  himself, 
wor  any  other  of  the  queen's  servants,  were  at  all 
against  this  inquiry;  and  be  promised  his  utmost 
credit  to  heip  fbi^trard  the  bill  in  this  house  of'  levdn. 
He  prevailed  at  kst  to  have  it  sent  up  single;  fiut 
their  lordships  gave  it  another  kind  tf^iftciip^m. 
Tiidsc:  who  were  of  the  side  opposite  to  tlM>ctfurt; 
Vrithiitood  ittoia  masi>  as  iti  a  party  case:  tmtmg 
the  r€8t,  some  were  personally  concerned,  and 
others  by  friends  a»d  relatrons,  which  they  ^v^ 
posed  a  sufficient  e^)eu6e  to  he  absent,  or  disseKt 
Even  those,  whose  grants  wei^e  antecedent  to  this 
intended,  ^inspectkni,  'bdgan  to  be  -alarmed,  ks  itteA 
wbcbe  Belabours  bon^'  are  on  4ir,e.    A  show  ^ 
iealfoT  the  late  ki«i^'s  hfonour,  occasioned  tittmy 
Aeflfections  upon  the-dttte  of  this  inquh-y/ whteh 
was  ^to  conanenfce  «qtfh  his  icign  V  a»d  iShiB 'ftlH  tf 
Ndttingtenj/who  had  ^b^  mx%  away  «ie  toa* 
::>:  ^^  '       /'■   which 
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which  lie  had  lately  pulled  off,  like  ope  wbo  bad 
no  other  view  but  that  of  vengeance  against  th4 
queen  and  her  friends,  acted  consistently  ^nou^i 
with  his'  design^  by  voting  as  a  lord  against  the 
bill,  after  he  had  directed  his  son  in  the  house  of 
commons  to  vote  for  the  tack. 

Thus  miscarried  this  popular  bill  for  appoiatiug 
commissioners  to  examine  into  royal  grants ;  bat 
whether  those  chiefly  conceriwd,,  did  rightly  conr. 
suit  their  own  interest,  has  been  made  a  question, 
which  pctha{>s  time  will  resolve.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  queen,  by  her  own  authority,  might  have  issued 
out  a  commission  for  such  an  inquiry ;  and  every 
body  believed  tha^  the  intention  of  the  parliament 
was,  only  to  tax:  the  grants  with  about  three  yeans 
purchase^  and  at  the  same  time  establish  the  pro-* 
prietors  in  possession  of  the  remainder  for  ever  j 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  grantees  would  have 
been  gvpat  gainers  by  such  an  act,  since  the  titles 
of  those  lands,  as  they  stood  then,  were  hardly  of 
liatf  <ralue  with  others,  cither  for  sale  or  settle^ 
nent  Besides,  Ike  example  of  the  Irish  forfeit 
tunes. might  have  taught  these  precarious  owtferi^^^ 
tlufct  when  t}ie  house  of  eommgns  has  once  engaged 
in  a  pursuit,  which  tiiey  think  is  right,  although  j^ 
he  stopped  or  suspended  for  a  while,  they  will  be 
•M?  tp  renew  it  upon  ^very  opportunity  that  aft 
fcvs,  and  seldom  faii  of  success.:  for  instance,  if 
the  resttiaipfion  should  happen  to  be  piade  part  of 
a  simply,  whiiii  can  be  easily  done  wifhout  the 
objeeiiQii  of  a  tagjb^  ibel  gttxAeea  might  posdiblf 
Ij^en  havci  muuh  fa»rder  condidoos  given  them; 
tud  I  4ib  not  'secl  hbw.  they  eouid  prevent  .it^ 
Whether  tbe  isesiiinin]^  lof  ic^al  gsM^ta.  bp  cosfsigth 
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cat  with  good  policy  or  justice,  would  be  too 
long  a  disquisition ;  besides,  the  profusion  of  kings 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  grievance  for  the  future,  be- 
cause there  have  been  laws  since  made  to  provide 
against  that  evil,  or  indeed  rather  because  the 
crown  has  nothing  left  to  give  away.  But  the 
objection  made  against  the  date  of  the  intended 
inquiry,  was  invidious  and  trifling;  for  king 
James  II.  made  very  few  grants :  he  was  a  better 
manager,  and  squandering  was  none  of  his  faults; 
whereas  the  late  king,  who  came  over  here  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  our  laws  and  to  our  people,  re* 
gardless  of  posterity,  wherein  he  was  not  likely  to 
survive,  thoug;ht  he  could  no  way  better  strengthen 
anew  title,  than  by  purchasing  friends  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  thing  which  was  in  his  power  to 
part  with. 

t'  The  reasonableness  of  uniting  to  a  money  bill 
one  of  a  different  nature,  which  is  usually  called 
tacking^  has  been  likewise  much  debated,  and  will 
admit  of  argument  enough.  In  ancient  tihies^ 
when  a  parliament  was  held»  the  commons  first 
proposed  their  grievances  to  be  redressed,  and 
then  gave  their  aids;  so  that  it  was  a  perfect  baX' 
l^in  between  the  king  a^d  the  subject.  This  fully 
answered  the  ends  of  tacking..  Aids  were  then  de* 
manded  upoa  occasions  which  woilld  hardly  p&^s 
at  present;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  for  n^- 
ipg  the  king's  son  a  knight,  marry it>gi  his  eldest 
dau^fhter,  and  some  others  of.tlie  like  sor^t  Most 
^f  the  money  went  into  the  kisg's  coffers,  for  bis 
private  use;  neither  was  be  accountable  for  any 
part  of  it'  Hence  ato^e  the  totm  of  the  king's 
-riiiUikingiib  subjects  for  their  benevolence,  when 
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any  subsidies,  tenths,  or  fifteenths,  were  given  him/ 
But  the  supplies  now  granted  are  of  another  nature, 
and  cannot  be  properly  called  a  particular  benefit 
to  the  crown,  because  they  are  all  appropriated  to 
their  several  uses :  so  that,  when  the  house  of  com- 
mons taclc  to  .a  money  bill,  what  is  foreign  and 
hard  to  be  digested,  if  it  be  not  passed,  they  put 
thenwelves  and  their  country  in  as  great  difficuU 
ties  as  the  prince.  On  the  other  side,  there  have 
been  several  regulations  made,  through  the  course 
of  time,in  parliamentary  proceedings;  among  which, 
it  is  grown  a  rule,  that  a  bill  once  rejected  shall 
not  be  brought  up  again  the  same  session;  where- 
by the  commons. seem  to  have  lost  the  advantage 
of  purchasing  a  redress  of  their  grievances  by 
granting  supplies,  which,  upon  some  emergencies, 
has  put  them  upon  this  expedient  of  tacking;  so 
that  there  is  ^more  to  be  said  on  each  side  of  the 
case  thaa  is  convenient  for  me  to  trouble  the 
reader  or  myself  in  deducing. 

Among  the  matters  of  importance  during  thi§ 
session,  we  may  justly  number  the  proceedings 
of  the  hou^e  of  commons  with  relation  to  the 
press:  since  her  majesty's  message  to  the  house, 
of  January  the  seventeenth,  concludes  with  a  pa- 
ragraph,, representing  the  ig;reat  licenses  taken  in 
publishing  false  and  scandalous  libels,  such  as  are 
a  reproach* to  any  government;  iand  recommend- 
ing to  them  to  find  a  remedy  equal  to  the  mis- 
chief. The  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  mes- 
sage seems  to  be  confined  to  those  weekly  and 
daily  papers  and  pamphlets,  reflecting  upon  the 
persons  and  the  management  of  the  ministry. 
But  the  house  of  conlmons,  in  their  address  which 
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answers  tliis  mese&ge,  mhkes  an  additiMi  bf  the 
1^$phemie$  against  God  and  religion  ;  and  it  ia 
oettain  that  nothing  wouid  fee  caore  for  the  ho- 
nofuk  of.  the  legislature,  than  some  effecttial  law 
for  putting  a  ^top  to  this  uiliversai  «ii^chi«f ;  but 
^  tjie  ptr$oti  *.  who  advised  the  queen  in  that  part 
erf  her  niesbage,  had  only  then  m  his  thoughts  die 
r^dresBxog  of  the  pblitrcal  and  fectious  libcb,  I 
think  he  bught  to  have  tak^n  care,  by  ftis  great 
omih  in  the  house,  to  have  prop«>8ed  aoine  ways 
bj^  which  that  evil  might  be  rcmoted ;  ithe  law 
ftir  taxing  satigte  pafets  havinj^  pfiodisced  a  quite 
oontilary  effect,  as  was  ttea  fqreseea  by  maaiy 
persons,  and  has  since  teen  found  true  by  eixpe^ 
mnc€.     For  the  adverse  party,  i  full  of  nage  and 
Insure  mice  thmr  fq^l,  an,4  utoantoious  m^fmw 
of  th«ir  cansfv  tmp\oy^  sM.  of  Wfiterfl:by.6iib^ . 
acription,  who  ane  w^di  vttfeed  im- ail  the  tfcipicia 
ijf  )4e&kuaffon>  aaid  have  a  style  aod  gtenioa  <levd'* 
led.  to  the  generality /of  rcadsers;.  while  those  who 
wdnld  dina^v  tfasir  pens  on  the  side  of  Ithtir  {Mribce 
^nA  Sct^imtry, .  are  discouragfai  fey  this  tax,  which 
exceeds  tbeicttdn^Jie'k  v*l4ji<e  feothof  the  rtiatetiala 
^mi  the  wtork  ;  a  thing,  if  I  bie  not  nofistajceo,  :with« 
out  exarople. 

It  must  he  acknowledged/  ^t  the  had  piiacticci 
Qf  priiTters  have  been  such,  as  to  descrre  itbe  iae^ 
vti»e«t  a-ttimmlVcnsions  of  therpubJid^ ;  altd  it  is  ta 
be  wished,  *lie;party  iqnarrels  of  the  pen  ivoFC  -at* 
ways  managed. with -decency  and  truth:  but,  in 
fl>e  w>ean  trnie,  to  open  the  mouths  of  oujt  eoe* 
mjes,  a»d  shut  our  own,  isjituTO  of  poUticl^s  thaik 

*  Mr.  Secretary  St.. John.    N. 
•  wants 
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WfiH-a  little  to  be  explained.     Perhaps-  the^  ipi- 
9istry   now  in  possession,-    because  they  aw  «* 
pos^^sion,  may  despise  such  trifles  as  this ;  and-i^ 
is  opt  to  be  denied,  that  acting  as  they  do  upqii 
^  national  interest,  they  may  seem  tp  stand  iq  1^9 
pe^d  of  such  supports,  or  may  safely  fling  thieAl 
down  as  no  longer  necessary.     But,  if  the  leadei;^ 
of  the  other  party  bad  proceeded  by  this  maxima 
their  ppwer  would  have  been  none  at  all,  or  of 
very  short  duration:  and  had  not  some  active 
peasfallfBn  in  to  improve  the  good  dispositions  i>S 
the  people  uppq  the  late  change,  and  continued 
since  to  overthrow  the  falsehood  plentifully,  anc^ 
sometimes  not  unplausibly,  scattered  by  the  ad^ 
versariei^  I  am  very  ipuch  in  doubt  whether  thost 
ft  the  helm  would  now  have  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  their  succes^y     A  particular  person  may  with 
more  safely  deapifee  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
l)fcause  it  does  a  >?ise  man  no  real  harm  or  good, 
.^t  the  administration  a  gres^t  d^al ;  and  whatever 
s|4e  has  the  so)e  management  of  the  pen,  will 
w^  find  hftnds  enough  to  write  down  their  ene* 
mies,  as  low  as  they  please*     If  the  people  ha4 
no  other  idea  of  those  whom  her  majesty  trusts 
in  her  greatest  affairs,  than  what  is  conveyed  by 
the  passiona  of  such  as  would  compass  sea  and 
land  for  their  destruction  ;  what  could  they  ex- 
piect,  but  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rage  of  the 
muUitbd^  ?  How  necessary  therefore  was  it,  that 
the  world  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  unde- 
ceived  by  true  i^epresentations   of   persons  and 
facts,  which  have  kept  the   kingdom  steady  to 
its  interests,  against  all  the  attacks  of  a  cunning    - 
and  virulent  faction ! 

However, 
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■  Hdwever,  the  mischiefs  of  the  press  were  too 
feorbJtant  to  be  cured  by  such  a  remedy  as  a  tax! 
iypon  the  smaller  papers ;  and  a  bill  for  a  much 
fcroife  effectual  regulation  of  it,  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  commons,  but  so  late  iu  the  session 
ffcatithere  was  no  time  to  pass. it;  for  there  has 
hitherto   always  appeared    an    unwillingness  to 
cravnp  overmuch  the  liberty  of  the  press,  whether, 
ftr)m  the  iiicotiireiliencies  apprehended  from  doing 
too  much,  or^too  Hltle;  or  whether,  the  benefit 
proposed  by  each  party  to  themselves,  from  the 
serv'ice  of  their  writers  toward  the  recovering  or 
^liefeerving  of  power,  be  thought  to  outweigh  the 
disadvantages.     However  it  came  about,  this  af- 
fair was  put  off  from  one  week  to  another,  and 
the  bill  not  brought  into  the  houise  till  the  eighth 
of  June.     It  Vvas  committed  three  days,  and  then 
heard  of  no  more.     In  this  bill  there  was  a-clause 
inserted   (whether-  industriously  with  design  to 
Overthrow  it)  that  the  author's  name  and  plafce  of 
abode  should  be  set  to  every  printed  book,  pamph- 
let, or  paper ;  to  which  I  believe  ncf  man,  who 
iias  the  least  regard  to  learning,    would  give  his 
consent ;  for  beside  the  objection  to  this  clause 
from  the  practice  of  pious  men,  who,  in  publish- 
ing excellent  writings  for  the  service  of  religion, 
iiave  chosen,  out  of  an  humble  christian  spirit,  to 
conceal  their  names ;  it  is  certam  that  all  persons 
of  true  genius  or  knowledge,  have  an  invincible 
modesty  and  suspicion  of  themselves,  upon  their 
first  sending  their  thoughts  into  the  world;  and 
that  those  who  are  dull  or  superficial,  void  of  all 
taste  and    judgment,    have  dispositions  directly 
contrary :  so  that,  if  this  clause  had  been  made 
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part  of  a  law,  there  would  have  been  an  end,  in 
all  likelihood,  of  any  valuable  production  for  the 
future,  either  in  wit  or  learning  :  and  that  insuf- 
ferable race  of  stupid  people,  who  are  now  every 
day  loading  the  press,  would  then  reign  alone, 
in  time  destroy  bur  very  first  principles^^of  reasonj 
and  introduce  barbirity  among  iis,  which « it  al^ 
ready  kept  out  with  so  touch  difficulty  by  so  fsw 
hands.  ;  • 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  several  steps 
made  toward  a  peace,  from  the  first  overtures 
begun  by  France,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second  session ;  I  shall,  in  the  fourth  book,  re- 
late the  particulars  of  this  great  negotiation, 
froul  the  period  last  mentioned  to  the  present 
time;  and  becfause  there  happened  some  passages  ' 
in  bbVh  houses^  occasioned  by  the  treaty,  I  shall 
lake  notice  of  them  under  that  head.  There 
only  Temains  to  be  mentioned  one  affair  of  ano- 
ther nature,  wlrich  the  lords  and  commons  took 
into  their  cognizance,  after  a  very  different  man- 
ner,  wherewith  I  shall  close  this  part  of  my  sub- 
ject. 

The  sect  of  quakers  among  us,  whose  system 
of  religion,  first  founded  upon  enthusiasm,  has 
been  many  years  growing  into  a  craft,  held  it  an 
unlawful  action  to  take  an  oath  to  a  magistrate. 
This  doctrine  was  taught  them  by  the  author  of 
their  sect,  from  a  literal  application  of  the  text, 
Swear  not  at  a//;  but,  being  a  body  of  people 
wholly  turned  to  trade  and  commerce  of  all  kinds, 
they  found  themselves,  on  many  occasions,  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  as  well' as  of  vo- 
ting at  elections,  by  a  foolish  scruple,   which 

their     t 
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tlteit  obstinacy  would  not  suf&r  tbem  to  got  over. 
To  prevent  this  ipconvenience,  these  people  had 
credit  enough  in  the  l^te  reign  to  have  an  act 
passed,  that  their.  «olea)DaffiTn>a,Uon  and  declara<r 
tion  ihould  be  aci:epted  instead  of  an  oath  in  tbe 
mmi  form.  The  great  concern  in  thojse  timei 
^as^  to  lay  all  religion  uppn  ja  level ;  in  order  to 
wbich»  this  iQaxim  vas  advancedi,  '^  That  no  oiau 
ought  to  be  denied  the  liberty  of  serving  hi$ 
c^nintiy,  ypoin  account  of  a  ^i^^i'^nt  belief  in 
speculative  opinions;"  under  which  term  som^ 
people  were  apt  to  iachide  every  doctrine  of  chrisi' 
tianity.  However,  thia  act  in  favour  of  the  qiwk 
ker3  was  only  temporary,  in  order  to  keep  them 
In  constant  dependence ;  and  expired  of  course 
after  a  certain  term/ if  it  were  not  continued 
trbo6e  people  had,  therefore,  very  early  ia  th^ 
«e$s$OTi,  of&i^d  a  petition  to  the  house  of  com^ 
mons  for  a  continuance  of  the  act,  which  wa$ 
ni^t  suffered  to  he  brought  up.  Upon  this,  they 
a(^ied  thensaelyes  to  the  lords;  who  passed  a 
hill  accordingly,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  com* 
mons,  where  it  was  not  so  much  as  allowed  a  first 
Heading, 

And  indeed  it  is  iwt  easy  to  conceive,  upon 
what  motives  the  legislature  of  so  great  a  kingr 
dom  could  descend  so  low,  as  to  be  ministerial 
mxd  subservient  to  the  caprices  of  the  most  ab- 
surd heresy  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world ;  and 
this,  in  a  point  where  those  deluding  or  deluded 
people  stajQd  singular  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
who  live  under  pivil  government :  but  the  de*- 
signs  of  an  aspiring  party,  at  that  tivae^jvertxiqt 
otherwise  to  be  compassed^  ihan  hy  undertaking 
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any  thing  that  would  humble  and  mortify  the 
church ;  and  I  am  fuUy  convinced,  that  if  a 
setof  sceptick  philosophers  (who  profess  to  doubt 
of  every  thing)  had  been  theii  among  us,  and 
mingled  their  tenets  with  some  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  they  might  have  obtained  the  same 
privilege ;  and  that  a  law  would  have  been 
enacted,  whereby  the  solemn  doubt  of  the  peo- 
ple called  scepticks,  should  have  been  accepted 
instead  of  an  oath  in  the  usual  form :  so  ab- 
surd are  all  maxims  formed  upon  the  incon* 
sistent  principles  of  faction,  when  once  they  are 
brought  to  be  examined  by  tbe  standard  of  truth 
and  reason. 


THE 
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We  left  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies  and 
those  of  the  enemy,  preparing  to  assemble  atUtrecht 
on  the  first  of  January,  N.  S.  in  order  to  form  a 
congress  for  negotiating  a  general  peace ;  where* 
in,  although  the  Dutch  had  made  a  mighty 
merit  of  their  compliance  with  the  queen,  yet 
they  set  all  their  instruments  at  work  to  inflame 
both  houses  against  her  majesty's  measures.  M. 
Bothmar,  the  Hanover  envoy,  took  care  to  print 
and  disperse  his  memorial,  of  which  I  have 
formerly  spoken ;  Hoffman,  the  emperor's  resi- 
dent, was  soliciting  for  a  yacht  and  convoys  to 
bring  over  prince  Eugene  at  this  juncture,  for- 
tified, as  it  Was  given  out,  with  great  proposals 
from  the  Imperial  court :  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
became  a  convert,  for  reasons  already  mentioned : 
money  was  distributed  where  occasion  required : 
and   the  dukes  of  Somerset  and  Marlborough, 
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together  with  the  earl  of  GodQlphin,  had  put 
themselves  at  the  head  of  their  junto  aad  their 
adherents^  in  order  to  attack  the  court  Some 
days  after  the  vote  passed  the  house  of  lords 
for  admitting  into  the  address  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham's, clause,  against  any  peace  without 
Spain;  M.  Buys,  th^  iDutch  envoy,  who  had 
been  deep  in  all  the  consultations  with .  the 
discontented  party  for. carrying  that  point,  was- 
desired  tb  meet  with. the  lord  privy  seal^  the 
cad  of  Darfrmouth,  and  Mr.  secretary  St.  John, 
ia  order  to  sigh  a  treaty  between  the  queen  and 
the  States,  to  subsist  after,  a  peace..  There  the 
envoy  took' :occasion  to  expostulate^  upon  the 
advantages  stipulated  for  Britain  with  France: 
3aid,  "  It  was  his  opinion,  that  those  ministers 
oiight,  in  respect  of  the:  friendship,  between  .both 
Bations^  to:  acquaint  him  what  these  advantaged 
were;  and  that  he  looked '\ipon  his  country  to. 
be  entitled  iby^^eatyi  to  share  theni  equally;  with 
Tis:  that  there  W'as^  now  another  reason  why  we 
Aotild  .be  ihore  disposed  (  to  comply  .\ntli  iiiin 
itjxm  tl^is:  hebd ;  ,fbr/  sincei  the  late  resolution 
of^  t&e  .hoi^euof  lords,,  he  toxik.!it:fdr  granted,  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  step  in  us  to  give  Spain; 
ttta  princfe  of  the  housf  of  Bouirbt>n;  and  there- 
fore Aat.we  should  do  >eil.  to  induce  the  States,: 
hy  8ueb:a  cgncessioti,  <t6  hdlpuis  oat  of  this  dif-^; 
■&i%;f^      ■•,;    .:i    .::.-;    -i'.^  :      ,/         -^  :,j 

-  Mr.  ;St;  John  made  sniwer^:  -^That  tber*  was 
tot  a  mat  in  the  que^n^s. council  capable  of  so; 
hase  al  thought:  that  if  Buys  had  any  thing' 
to  complain  o^  which  was  rnjnfious  to  Holland,^ 
^rjt^ly  b^adin^  to  hurt  the  gaod  $orrespondn 
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ence  between  us  and  the  States,  he  was  con^ 
dent  her  majesty  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
give  it  up;  bat  that  the  ministers  scorned  to 
screen  themselves  at  tlie  expense  of  their  coun^ 
try :  that  the  resolution  Buys  mentioned  wid 
chiefly  owing  to  foreign  ministers  intermeddli.Bg 
in  our  afFairs,  and  would  perhaps  have  an  effect 
the  projectors  did  not  foresee :  that  if  the  peace 
became  impracticable,  the  house  of  commons 
would  certainly  put  the  war  upon  another  foot; 
and  reduce  tlie  publick  expense  within  such  a 
compass  as  our  treaties  required  in  the  strictert 
sense,  and  as  our  present  condition  would  ad^i 
mit,  leaving  the  partizans  for  war  to  supply  tbs 
rest." 

Although  the  secretary  betiered  this  :an$ver 
would  put  an  end  to  such  infainous  prbpoialiy 
it  fell  out  otherwise :  for,  ahoatly  after,  M*  Bixys 
^plied  himself  to  .  the  treasurer,  promising  ts 
undertake,  ^^  That  his  masters  should  gi?ire  iqi 
the  article  nf  Spain,  provided  they  sught  $haie 
wit^  us .  in  tfce  assieoto  ftx^  negroesi''  To  whidi 
ibe  treasurer's  ansifer  was  short, :  ^'  Tizat  l^e  vmH 
lather  hise  .his  lieiad  tittn.  eoiisimt  io  ^ueh  mi 
offer.*  ■    •  ;•'•••.  :i   r.    •:.  ' 

It  is  manifest /by  this  proceesBsg^  tint;  iphat^ 
€Wt  ^schemes,  itere  cfbnning  hetce  at  bomn  in  itt^ 
junetaiib  by  the  GMn6s$  to  the  p^ce,^  ^tboffDitt^U 
only  designed  to  fall  in  with  it,  as  fit  ;I8  it 
W4)uld .  joifiw^  their  owat  account  ;T.  and .  ft^  & 
Aram  of  the  lower  politicks,  wherein  they  must 
be  aIlo\^d  to  excel  every  cbuntsry  in  Christea* 
dom,  lay  upon  the  watch  far*  .a  good,  bargaioi 
hy  taking  adarantage:  of  iheidi^resslheyidwn* 
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telves    had  brought  upon  their  nearest  neigh* 
hour  ind  ally. 

But  the  queen  highly  resented  this  indignity 
from  a  republick  upon  whom  she  had  conferred 
$0  many  obligations.     She  could  not  endure  ths* 
the  Dutch  should  employ  their  instruments  W 
act    in  confederacy    with   a  cabal  of  factiouft 
people,  who  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  safety 
of  their  prince  and  country,  to  the  recovery  of 
that  power    they   had   so   long  possessed  and 
abused.      Her    majesty    knew    very    well,   that 
whatever  were  the  mistaken  or  affected  opinion  of 
fiome  people  at  home  upon  the  article  of  Spain, 
It  was  a  pohit  the  States  had  long  given  up ; 
who  had  very  openly  told  our  ministry,  *' That 
the  war   in  that   country   was    only  our  cofi*- 
cetn,  and  what  their  republick  had  nothing  to  do 
M^ith.*    It  is  true,  the  party-leaders  were  equally 
convinced  that  the  recovery  of  Spain  was  im^ 
pratticable ;  but  many  things  may  be  excused 
ih  a  professed  stdvetsaty  fallen  under  a  disgrace; 
^ich  are  highly  criminal  in  an  ally,  npon  Whonl 
*e  are  that  vel^  iiifetant  conferring  new  fevoats* 
Her  majesty   therefore  thought  it  high  time  t6 
txttt  herself,  and   at  length  put  a  «top  to'ftn 
reign  influence  upon  Britiish  counsels;  so  llrat^ 
after    the  earl  of  Nottingham's  clause  agaipst 
any   peace   without    S()ain    was  calrried   in  the 
hemse  of  lords,  directions  were  immediately  s^nt 
to  the  earl  of  Strafford  at  the  Hague^  to  inform 
the  Dutch,  "  That  it  was  obtained  by  a  trick, 
and  Would  consequently  turn  to  the  disappointment 
and  confusion  of  the  contrrvers  and  the  actors.'^ 
He  ^ras  likewise  instrocted  to.  be  very  dry  and 
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reserved  to  the  pensionary  and  Dutch  ministers; 
to  let  them  know,  "  The  queen  thought  her- 
«(elf  ill-treated;  and  that  they  would  soon  hear 
wjjat  efFe^jts  those  measures  would  have  upoa 
a  mild  and  good  temper,  wrought  up  to  resent- 
inent  by  repeated  provocations :  that  the  States 
might  have  the  war  continued  if  they  pleased ; 
but  that  the  queen  would  not  be  forced  to 
carry  it  on  after  their  manner;  nor  would  suffer 
the.m  to  make  her  peace,  or  to  settle  the  interests 
of  her  kingdoms." 

To  .others  in ! Holland,   who  appeared  to  be 
more  moderate,    the  earl  was  directed   to  say, 
"That  the  States   were  upon  a  wrong  scent: 
tha$    their    minister  here    mistook   every  thing 
that  we  had   promised :  that  we  would  perform 
all  they  could  reasonably  ask  from  us,  in  re- 
lation  to  their    barrier   and   their    trade;   and 
that  mons.    Buys  dealt  very  unfairly,  if  he  had 
not  told   them  as  much  :  but  that  Britain,  pro- 
ceeding  in   som.e  respects  upon  a  new  scheme 
of  politicks,    would  no  longer  struggle  for  im- 
possibilities, nor   be  amused  by  words  :  that  our 
people,  came  more  and   more  to    their  senses; 
andjthat  tlie  single  dispute  now  was,   whether 
the  Dgtch  would  join  with  a  faction  against  the 
queen,; or  with  the  nation  for  her?'* 

Thp'  court  likewise  resolved  to  discourage 
prince  Eugene  from  his  journey  to  Er^gland^. 
w^hich  \\e  was  about  this  time  undertaking,  and 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before.  He  was  :  toW, 
"  That  the  queen  wanted  no  exhortations  to  carry 
on  the  w^r;  but  the  project  of  it  should  be 
agreed  abro^id,  upon,  which  her  msyesty's  resoltf- 
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tbns  aiigHt  soon  be  at|:i)ified :  anid^  ilntH  8)ie*««.i^ 

j    what  the  emperor  tni  allies  were  reedy  to  609 
•ic  would  nettlier  pronme  nor  engage  fov  any 

I    thing,"  At  the  mmt  time,  Mr.  St  John  told.HoflF-l 
wan,  the  emperor's  resideni  here,   "^  Tlwt*  if  tho 

I    prince  bad  a  mind  ta  divert  himself  in  London,^ 

tl^  ministers  would  do  their  part  to  entertaioi 

him,  and  be  sure  to  trouble  htm  with  no  maimef 

of  bufiiness.'* 

This  coldness  retarded  the  prince's  journey  kit 

I    lomc  days;  but  did   not  prevent  it,   ahhougfa 

I  be  bid  a  secondmcssi^  by  the  queen's  ovder^ 
^th. this  farther  addition,  '' That  his  name  had 

I  btely  been  made  use  of^  on  many  occasions^ 
to  crciate  ferment^  and  stir  up  sedition;  and 
that  Iier  nxajesty  judged  it  would  beneatfaef 
^e  for  him,  nor  convenient  for  her,,  that 
he  should  come  over  at  this  time.**  Bkit  all 
v^Quld  not  do:  it  waa  enough  that  the  qaktn 
did  not  absolutely  forbid  him:  and  the  party^ 
oon&deiaites,  both-foreign  and  domestick,  thought 
hk  presence  wou^d  he  highly  necessary  far  theif 
•ervice. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  the  lord  privyn 
ml*  se6  out  for  Holland.  He  was  ordered  to 
stop  at  the  Hague^  and  in  ^conjunction  with  tfaq 
eari  of  Strafford/  to  decUre  to  the  States  in  her 
majesty^  namct,  f*  Her  resolutions  to  CMidudt 
w  pease^  wfaiirein  tlie  allies  in.  general,c  and 
each  oonfederate  in  particular,  might  «ot  ifind 
their  ample  secuiity^  8n4  their  teaaodabif  *sa« 

tiifaction :  (hat  she  was  mdj^  to  insist  nponjljult 

yoi..  vx.  ^-  l^«nier. 
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harrier^  and  advantages  in  their  trade,  In  tW 
banner  the  States  themselvet  srhould  desire;  and 
to  concert  with  them  such  a  plan  of  treat]f ,  ai 
both  powers  might  be  under  mutual  engpge- 
ments  never  to  recede  from :  that  nothing'  could 
be  of  greater  itnportance,  than  for  the  mi- 
misters  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  enter  the 
congress  under  the  strictest  ties  of  confidence, 
and  entirely  to  concur  throughout  the  course  of 
these  negotiations ;  to  which  purpose,  it  washer 
majesty's  pleasure,  that  their  lordships  should 
adjust  with  the  Dutch  ministers  the  best  manner 
and  method  for  opening  and  carrying  on  th^ 
couferenees,  and  declare  themselves  instructed 
to  communicate  freely  their  thoughts  and  mea- 
sures  to  the  pjenipotentiaries  of  the  States,  wh(v 
they  hoped,  had  received  the  same  instruc* 
tions.*'  . 

I  Lastly,  the  two  lords  were  to  signify  to  the 
pensionary  and  the  other  ministers,  ''  That  her 
majesty's  preparations  for  the  next  campaign 
were  carried  oa with  all  the  dispatch. and  vigour 
the  present  circumstances  would  allow :  and  to 
iofsist,;  .that  the  same  might  be  done  by  the 
States ;  and  that  both  powtrs  should  join  io 
pressing  the  emperor,  and  other  allies,  to  make 
greater  .efforts,  than  they  had  .hitherb>  .done; 
without  y  which  the  war  must  languish,  ^anditbe 
iqrma'  of  >peaae  become .  £very  day  more  djsftd* 
jsiaatageoua.'' -  '  ^"-..  ^   r    */  •         •    -^  '••  * 

•;/£\»6Mc»  .British  |>Ienipqteatiarie8  ;went  to 
iJt£CGltf  rwith  Vi^rj  Ifrge.  mstriicti  and,'afttf 
the  usual  manner,  were  to  make  much  higher 
^mands/^roiiwLlfa;ince  (art  lewtUfi  bvhalf 'of  th; 
ei^mi  w  .IV  .aUlcs) 
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allies)  than  they  could  have  any  hope  to  ob-, 
tain.  The  sum  of  what  they  had  in  charge,  be- ' 
side  matter  of  form,  was,  to  concert  with  the 
ministers  of  the  several  powers  engaged  against 
France,  "  That  all  differences  arising  among  them 
should  be  accommodated  between  themselves, 
without  suffering  the  French  to  interfere :  that 
whatever  were  proposed  to  France  by  a  minister  of 
the  alliance,  should  be  backed  by  the  whole  confe- 
deracy: that  a  time  might  be  fixed  for  the  conclu- 
sion, as  there  had  been  for  the  commencement  of  the 
treaty."  Spain  was  to  be  demanded  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Bourbon  family^  as  the  most  effec- 
tual means  for  preventing  the  union  of  that' 
kingdom  with  France;  and  whatever  conditions 
the  allies  could  agree  upon,  for  hjudering  that 
union,  their  lordships  were  peremptorily  to  insist 
on.  , 

As  to  the  interests  of  each  ally  in  particular, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  were  to  demanci 
"  Strasburgh,  the  fort  of  Kehl  with  its  depen- 
dencies, and  the  town  of  Brisac  with  its  territory, 
for  the  eniperor:  that  France  should  possess 
Alsatia,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  with  * 
the  right  of  the  prefecture  only  over  the  tea' 
imperial  cities  in  that  country :  that  the  forti- 
fications of  the  said  ten  cities  be  put  into  the 
condition  they  ^vere  in  at  the  time  of  the  said 
treaty,  except  Landau,  which  was  to  be  demanded 
for  the  emperor  and  empire,  with  liberty  of  de- 
molishing the  fortifications :  that  the  French  king 
should,  at  a  certain  time,  and  at  his  own  expense^ ' 
demolish  the  fortress  pf  Huhningen,  ]^^w  Brisac^ 
and  Fort  I-ewis,  newr  to  be  rebuilt 
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.  **  Tliat  tlie  town  and  fortress  of  Rhinfelt  should 
be  demanded  for  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel 
until  that  matter  be  otherwise  settled. 

.  "That  the  clause  relating  to  religion  in  the 
fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  cou- 
trary  to  that  of  Westphalia,  should  be  annulled ; 
and  the -State  of  religion  in  Germany  restored  to 
the  fjenourpf  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

'*  That  France  should  acknowledge  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  give  him  no  disturbance. in  Neuf- 
chatel  and  Valengin. 

.  **  That  the  principality  of  Orange,  and  other, 
estates  belonging  tp  the  late  king  William,  should 
he  restored,  as  law  should  direct. 

"  That  the  duke  of  Hanover  should  be  ac- 
knovledged  elector. 

-  "  That  the  king  of  Portugal  should  enjoy  all 
tfie  advantages  stipulated  between  him  and  the 
allies.  • 

!  "  That  tbe  States  should  have  for  their  banier 
Furncsj  Fort  Knock,  Menii^  Ipres,  Lisle,  Tour- 
nay,  Cond6,   Valenciennes,    Maubeuge,    Douay) 
Hethuue,  Avie,    St.  Venant,  and  Boucbain,  with 
their  cannon,  &c.     That  the  French  king  should 
restore  all  the  places  belonging  to  Spain,  now,  or 
diirin^  this  war,  in  his  possession  in  the  Nether- 
lands :    that    such  part  of  them  as  should  be 
tl^ought  ifit,  might  be  allowqd  likewise  for  a  bar- 
rier to  the  States  :    that  France  should  grant  the 
tariff  of  1664  to  the  States;  and  exemption  of 
fifty , pence  i^er  ton  upon  Dutch  goods  trading  to 
that  kingdom :  but  that  these  articles  la  favour 
of  the  States  should  not  be  concluded^  till  the 

13arfier* 
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Barrier- treaty  were  explained  to  the  queen's  satis- 
faction. •      '    *" 

"  Tliat  the  dakeof  Savoy  should  be  Jiut  m  pos* 
session  of  all  taken  from  him  in'  this  war,  and 
enjoy  the  places  yielded  to  him  by  the  emperor 
and  othei*  allies:  that  France  should  likewise 
yicW  to  him  ExiUes,  Fenestrilles,  Chaumont,  the 
valley  of  Pregata,  and  the  land  lying  between 
Piedmont  and  Moiint  Genu. 

"  That  the  article  about  the  demolishing  of 
Dunkirk  should  be  explained." 

As  to  Britain  ;  the  plenipotentiaries  were  to  iti^ 
sert,  "  That  Nieuport,  Dendermond,  Ghent,  and 
ill  J>laccs  which  appear  to  be  a  barrier  •  rathe^ 
against  England  than  France,  should  either  not 
he  given  to  the  Dutch,  or  at  least  in  sueh  a  mau^ 
ner  as  not  to  hinder  the  queen's  subjects  free  pas^ 
sage  to  and  from  the  Low  Countries. 

"  That  the  seventh  article  of  the  Barrter-tredlj^ 
which  empowers  the  States,  iii  case  of*  an  attack, 
to  put  troops  at  discretion  in  aU  the  placl^s  of  tht 
Low  Countries,  should  be  so  explained  as  to  ht 
understood  only  of  an  attack  from  France. 

"  That  Britain  should  trade  to  the  Low  Goun^ 
tries  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  States  them«» 
selves. 

'^  That  the  most  christian  king  should  ac- 
knowledge the  succession  of  Hanover;  atid  im- 
mediately oblige  the  pretender  to  leave  France'; 
and  that  the  said  king  should  promise,  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  never  to  acknowledge  any 
person  for  king  or  queen  of  England,  others 
wise  than  according  to  the  settlements  now  in 
force. 

"The     . 
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"  That  a  treaty  of  commerce  should  be  com* 
menced  as  soon  as  possible,  between  France  aod 
Britain;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  .  the  necessary 
points  relating  to  it  be  settled. 

"  That  the  isle  of  St.  Christopher's  should  be 
fiurrendered  to  the  queen,  Hudson's  Bay  restored, 
Placentia  and  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland 
yielded  to  Britain  by  the  most  christHin.king ;  who 
vas  likewise  to  quit  all  claim  to  Nqyja^^^^^  ^4 
Annapolis  Royal.  / 

'^That  Gibraltarand  Minorca  should  beanoex^ 
eij.  to  the  British  crown. 

;  "  That  the  assiento  should  ,be  granted  to  Bri- 
tain for  thirty  years,  with  the  saipe  advantage  as 
to  France;:  with  an  extent  of  ground  on  the 
river  of  Plata  for  keepipg  and  refreshing  the 
negroes-  ^  ,     ,   . 

**  That  Spain  should. grant  to, the  subjects  of 
Bn^iii:  M  large  priyileges  as  to  any  other  nation 
whats^cpiripr;  fas  like^vise  an  exemption  of  duties, 
amounting  to  an  advantage  of  at  least  fifteen  j)er 

<?^'-   ^•'  •.  '  .  *  ... 

"  That  satisfaction  should  be  demanded&r  what 

^))ouljd  appear  to  be  justly  due  to;  her  magesty, 

froiifi,  the  empei;or  and  the  States.  • 

"  Lastly,  That  the  plenipotentiaries  should  con- 
sult, with  those  of  the -ppqtestant  allies,  tb^' roost 
effectual  methods  for  restoring  the  protestaots  of 
Fra^ncc  to  their  religious  avK^  civil  liberties,'* Hud 
for  the  immediate  release  of  those  who  are  n#H'  in 
the  galleys/*         , 

What  part  of  these  demands  were  to  be  insisted 
op,  and  what  were  to  be^iven  up,  will  appear  by 
the  sequel  of  this  liiegotiation.     But  there  was  no 

'      '/difficulty 
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difficultly  af  moment  eaougb  to  retard  the  pea^t) 
<xeept  a  metbod  for  preventing  the  union  of 
f  ranee  and  Spiun  under  due  prince,  A]id;the  «etr'' 
tlmg  the  barrier  for  liolladd;  which  lak<  -a» 
dabned:  by  the  States,  could,  to  prudence  and 
eifejtyj  be  no  m^re  allowed  by  a$  than  by  France^ 
,  iXher;Stsitea  General  having'  appointed  monf^ 
d^uy^to  Ue  one  qftheir  pknipotentiaiies  at  Uttiecb% 
ltbftt,miti^|lcr  Jqflt  fingiand  a  few  ddys  after  the 
ioj^  prrvj-^eaJ.  .  In  biis  la^t  conference  with  the 
Jw?d5  ;ftf   the    counciU  be  absolutely  decl^rfd^ 
''  That  his  masters  had  don.e  their  utmost,  botip 
by  sea  arid  laikl  v  that  it  was  unrea30iiable  to  ex* 
])ect  Aore :  that  they  had  exceeded  their  propor^ 
ttioo,  even  beyond  Britain}   and  tfbat  aa  to  thf 
empei^or  and  other  allies,  he  knew  no  expedienjt 
Jdft  for  making  them  act  with  more  vigour,  thav 
iof  pursue  them  with  pathet'ical  exhortations.        > 
1/ This  rait)i$ter  waa  sent  over  hither,  instructed 
attid  empowered  bjf  halves.    The  ferment  raised  by 
the  uoitcd  endeavours  of  our  party  leaders,  antiong 
whom  he  was  a  constant  fellow  labourer  to  the  utr 
xnosji^of  his  skni,  b^  wholly  confounded  him^; 
apd,  thinking  to  take, the  advantage  of  negotia- 
tingf  well  for  Holland,  at  the  e^pe.Q^pf  Bn^io» 
he  acted  but  ill  for  his  own  country,  and  worse 
for  the  comnnm  cause.     However,  the  queen's 
ministers  and  be  parted  with  the  greatest  civility  4 
an^  her  majf^sty'^^esent  was  double  the  value  of 
what  is  usual  to  the  character  he  bore. 
*As  the  queen  wa^  determined  to  alter  her  mea«- 
sures  in  making  war,  so  she  thought  nothing  would 
so  nmuch  cdnvince  the  States  of  the  necessity  of  a 
peace,  as  to  have  them  frequently  put  in  mind  qf 
\  this 
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t*ig  resoktioii ;  w'hich  her  ambfiwstdor  Shmfforfi 
then  at  the  Hague,  was  accJondragly  dtre6terf  ti» 
ild^  Md  if  they  Bhbuld  dbjec*,  ^-whaHllcarw 
*«qu*n(te  it  wduld  be  for  the  «fletny  to  ktto>ie  ht> 
»'ajeMy  desired  to  lessen  her  ex pemes ;  he  might 
ftnswer,  **  That  the  tftfnigterg  here  were  sorry  for 
It;  but  the  Dut^h  i^otd  o«ly  Wlmc  thdmselves, 
for  for^ihg  into  such  a  naresaity,  a  pnncess^  to 
wfcose  frieodafcip  they  owed  the  preservation  ati4 
^Hindearef  their  repablick,  aad  dioosing  to  feat 
on  a  broken  fectioo,  rather  thao  place  tbcir  ooa^ 
^dehce  in  tlie  qaeen.^ 

•It  was  her  majesty '«  earnest  deeire^  that  Aert 
should:  Be^a  pfcr^et  agreement  at  this:  treaty  ter 
^wee»  tb*  mitfisters  of  aU  the  allien ;  -thm  which 
iiofbing  cewrid  be  ihofre  eflffectual  to  ^ake  France 
%btaply  with  theif  just  demand©.  AWve  ^\  she 
directed  her  |>l«taijk>t^n>iMe6  to  entor  into  tte 
strictest  confidence  ^wHM  those  of  HoHand }  -and 
that  after  the  Steteis-had  coaiseiltied  to  ex^in  the 
IBferrler^treaty  to  her  >ettsbnable  «itisfactioD,  both 
^powers  ^lihottM  fbrni- between  them  a  plan  of  g^ 
rrieVal  jjfeace,  frolii  which  «t|py  wbdld  nbt  reccda, 
■sltid  iiuch'  as^^igfet  «eeuf«p th*  <qukt  of  Europe, 
tay  #fe^  ai  tftfe  Ipatrticular  inteHesIs  of  each  conf- 

%afe¥atei-  ^':'»  -•  >  "•''>  ^^'  i>*  -'^^       .•••.. 

*  ^^Thtf  I>ri<ch^X^ei*6<kror4}«gly  pressed,  befo#e  the 
c6ttgresfs^o|3feft»d,  ^tb  ^wtfie  to  some  tempetament 
tifpon  that^^alTtbtis'treafty ;  because  the  miiiiitere 
here  expect^d^ii  wbald  be  so©n  laid  before  the 
i^ouie  or  bbhimins,'  by  which  the  fesentinent  of 
the  nation  wouM  pfobaMy  appear  against- those, 
who  had  treefa  airtori^  und  advisers  in  it:  *mit4non«. 
Buysi  w^  usually  spofce  fofhfiscbilca^ea,  w«s 

c.UJ  full 
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full  of!  oppoftitimi,  began  to  expostulate  upon  the 
advantages  Britain  had  stipulated  with  France ; 
8od>to  insist,  ''  That  his  masters  ought  to  share 
equally  in  them  all,  hut  especially  the  assiento 
contract :"  so  that  no  progress  was  made  in  fixing 
t  previous  good '  o^rrespondence  between  Britain 
and  the  States,  whioh  her  majesty  had  so  earnestly 
reeommended. 

Certain  ivgulations  having  beep.  Agreed  upon^ 
fdr  the  avoiding  bf  ceremony  and  bther  inoon^ 
veaieniseS)  the  conferences  began  dt  Utrecht,  upon 
the 'S9th  of  January,  N.S.  1711^1S|  at  ten  in 
tbe  morning.  The  ministers  of  the  aUite  .going 
into  the  town-house  at  one  door,  and  those  of 
ftaMe  alb*  the' same  instant  at  another,  diey  all 
tMk  '^^ir  Mats  widipnt  distinction ;  and  the 
bishop  of  Bristol^  lord  privy-seal,  first  plenipo- 
tentkiry  ^f>Bffita»,  opened:  the  sssembly  with  a 
sboit  speech,  4iteeted  to  the  ministers  of  France, 
id  words  to  the  following  effect : 

"Messi^urSy 

^/ We  are  here, to  me^  to  day,  in  the  name  of 
G^fM>  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  general  peace, 
between  the  high  allies  and  the  king  your  master. 
We  bring  sincere >r intentions,  and  express  orders 
from  our  superiors,  to  concnr;  on  their  part, 
with  whatever  may.  advance  aad  perfect  so  sa- 
lutary and  christian  a  work.  On  the  other  side^ 
we  hope,  you  have  the  same  disposition;  and 
tbat  your,  orders  will  be  so  full,  as  to  be  ablc^ 
withcmt  loss,  of  time,  to  answer  the  expectation 
^f  the  high  i  allies,  by  explaining  yourselves 
clearly  and  roundly  upon  tbe  points  we  shall 

have 
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have  to  settle  in  itheser^coBferences;  and  tktt 
you  will  perfdrm  this  iniso  plain  and  spccifick 
a  manner,  a&  every,  prince  and  state  in  the  con- 
federacy may  find  a  just  and  leaaonable :  satisfac* 
tion.'*     ;  .       / 

'  The  French  began,  by  promisiing  to  explain 
the  overtures  whipii  aions..Me8nager  had  deliver- 
ed to  the  queen  some  months  before,  and  to  giv^ 
in  a  spectfiok  rpmject  of  wliat  their  master  woald 
yield,  provided  the  allies  would  t^ach  give  a  spe« 
jeifick  answei^  by  making  their  several  demands; 
which  method,  after  many  difficulties  and  af- 
fected delays  in  the  «Dutch,  .was  at  length  agreed 

lO.        /■:..-    •  .•      '        .   -.r        \    , 

i  .Bqt  the  States^  ivbo  had  with  the  utfnQsjt  d)^ 
content  seen  her  majesty  at  the  head  i^f  this  ne* 
{ipotiation/  where  they  intended  tohaye  placed 
themselves^;,  k^an  to  discoyea  tbeir\ ill-humour 
iupon  every  occasion.  They  laised  .elndless  diffi- 
culties about  settling  tlie  Bamer^treaty  as  th^ 
queen  desired ;  and  in  one  of  the  first  general 
conferences,  they  would  not  suffer  the  iJritish 
secretary  to  take  the  nUnutes,  btit  nominated 
some  Dutch  professor  for  that  oiiice ;  wMch  (hi 
queen  refused,  and  resented  their  behaviour,  as 
a  useless  cavil,  intended  .only  to  show  their  want 
of  respect.  The  British  plenipotentiaries  had 
great  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Dutch  were,  at 
this  time,  privately  endeavouring  to  engage  ia 
some  separate  measures  with  France^  by  the  in- 
tervention of  one  Moleau,  a  busy  factious  agent 
at  Amsterdam,  who  had  been  often  empbyed  in 
such  intrigues;  and  that  this  was  the  cause  which 
made  them  so  litigious  and  slow  in. all  their  step% 

in 
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in  hopes  to  break  the  congress,  and  find  better 
terms  for  dieir  trade  and  barrier  from  the  French, 
thaji  we  ever  could  think  fit  to  allow  them.    Tte 
Dutch  ministers  did  also  apply  themselves  with 
industry  to  cultivate  the  imperial  plenipotentiary's 
favour,  in  order-to  secure  ail,  ad  vantages  of  com- 
merce with  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  in  case 
^hose  dominions  could  be  procured  for  the  em* 
pf ror :  for  this  reason,  they  avoided  settling  any 
general  pkn  of  peace  in  concert  with  the  pleni- 
pptentiaries  of  Britain,    which  her  majesty  de- 
lired ;,  and  mens..  Buys  plainly  told  their  lord- 
sljips,  **That  it  was  a  point,  which  neither  he 
por  his  colleagues  could  consent  to,  before  the 
^te9  fWi^m  admitted  equal  ahaners  with  Britaiti  in 
the  trade  of  Spain.*' 

; .  The :  00nrt,  having  notice  of  this  nntraetable 
tepiper .  ia .  the  JUutch,:  gave  direct  ordiers  to  the 
pfenippteptiarie* ;  of  Britain^    fqr  'p^es^ing  those 
of  the;' Sj^te?  U?. adjust  the  <gf08s  inequalities  of 
the  Barf ierrtfeiityji  .since; nailing  was  more  >  usti^ 
ai,  or  figreeable  tQ  reason^) than  for  princes,  who 
fipdtl^^mselves  af  grieved  by  prejudicial  contracts, 
ito  expept  they  j^bould  be  modified  and  explained. 
Afld  «in<;e;it  now  appeai:ed, .  by  votes  in  the  house 
pf  cQ^moiis,  that  the  sense  t>f  the  nation  agreed 
jWith   ^\^%*  her  miajesty  desired,   if  the  Dutch 
mini^t^rs. would  not  be   brought  to  any  moderate 
jterms  upon .  this  demand^    their  lordships  were 
directed  to  in>prove  and  amend   the  particular 
concessions,  made  to  Britain   by  France,    and 
itorm  theqd.  iijta  a  treaty ;  for  the  queen  was  de* 
;termined  neygr  to  allow  the  .States  any  share 
in    the   assiento^    (ribraltar,    and  Port  Mahon ; 
.  .    i  .  -    nor 
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nor  cottbll  think  It  rpddi^nable  that  th*y  shbuld 
be  upoa  ati  eqiiai  f6oi  With  her  in  the  trad*  of 
Spain,  to  thecihqufest  whercdf  they  had  cotttrii 
bated  90  Iktle/' 

.  Nor  was  thdq  conduct  irf'thte  imperial  minister, 
at  this  time,  lesi  pespleKing  than  that  6f  the 
States;  boflu  lhDse«/po>w^trt  appearing  fully  bctit, 
either  upon  breaking  ofS  tb^  negotiation,  or  u{>oq 
forcing  from  the  queen  (hose  advantages  she  ex* 
p^ted  by  lit  for  her  own  kmgdoms.  Her  majes- 
ty therefore  thonght  fit,  about  the  beginning 
af  MarcHy  to  send  Mr.  Thomas  Harley^  a  near 
felatidik  of  the  treasurer's,  to  Utrecht,  fully 
informed  1  of  her  mind;  which  he  was  directed 
to  (Tomojlunicvte  to. the  plenipotentiaries  of  Bri* 
tain. 

;  Mf  4  BsTrley  stopped  in  bfis  way  t^  Utrecht  at 
tbf  Hague^  add  there  t<»kl  the  p^nsionavy,  ^^Tbait 
nothing  had ,  happened  lately  in  England,  but 
wbfl^t  WM  long  'ago  fdrelold  him,  as  well  as  the 
other  ministers  of  the  aUks^:  that  the  proceed- 
i^Bgs  of  the  boose  ^  of:  c^tAfhbns,  particulaity 
abouit  the  Barrier-tr<aiy,^tAnist  chiefly  be  ascribed 
tp  the!  maiiner  in  which  the  queen  and-  Ishe  hatioa 
had .  been  tiieated  by  *  wKm»4  Bolhmar,  count  GaK 
lasi  Buys^  and  otbet  fMdgn  ministdi*^:  that  if 
the  States  would  yet-  et^tet  lM(>  »  strict  unioii 
with  the  qneen,  git^e^her  satisfacfi<)n' ^in  tbe 
said  treaty,  and  join  ini  conceit  with  her  plenipo^ 
tentiaries  at  Utrecht,  a  safe  and  adraMageous 
peace  might  be  obtained  for  the*  whole  alKance; 
otherwise,  ber  majesty ;  must  save  her^ewn  conn^ 
try,  and  jcnn:  with  lucb  of  her  allki^  k»  would 
JQin  wi{h  her* 

"As 
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'  "As  to  the  war,  that  th/t  conduct  of  the  allies, 
and  their  ppfiositton  to  the  qiieeu,  her  private  ia* 
trigiies  carried  on  among  her  own  subjects,  as  well 
as  by  open  femonstraneefl,  1^  made  the  house  of 
commons  take  that  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
laioisters. 

"  lastly,  that  in  case  tho  present  treaty  were 
broken  oflf  by.  the  Putch  refusing  to.  comply^ 
her  majesty  thought  it  reasonable' to  insist  that 
some  cautionary  places  be  pat  into  her  hands, 
as  pledges  that  no.  other  negotiation  should  be 
entered  into  by  the  States  General,  without  her 
p;irticipation." 

Mr.  Harley's  instructions  to  the  queen's  pleni* 
potentiaries  w^e,  '^  That  they  should  jpness  those 
of  France  to  open  diemselves  as  far  as  possible^ 
in  concerting  sucli  a  plaii  of  a  genei^al  peace 
83  might  give  reaaonable^  satisfaction  to  all 
the  confederates,  apd'  auch  as  her  'parliamoit 
would  approve:  that  the  people  of .Eoglaiid. 
hdieved  France  would  consent;  to  sucfh  a  pl»i ; 
wherrin  if  they*  found  themselves  deceived;  tliey 
would  be  as  eagei^  fbr  prosecuting  the  war  as. 
ever.''  .  ...•..•- 

Heir  lordships  w«re  to  declare  openly  totlie. 
Dutch,  **That  no  extremity  should  make  her  ma- 
jesty depart  from  insisting  to  have  the  assiento 
fbr  her  own  subjects,  and  to  k)eep  Gibraltar  and 
Port  Mahon  :  but,  if  the  States  would  agree  with 
her  upon  these  three  heads,  she  would  be  content 
to  reduce  the  trade  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies, 
to  the  condition  it  was  in  undei[  the  late  C^tholick 
kjng  Charkfe  11." 

The  Fmnch  were  Tirthw  to  be  pressed,  /'  That 
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the  pxetender  should  be  iitimediatcly  sent  out  of 
that  kingdom;  and  that  the  most  effectual  me- 
thod  should  be  taken,  ibr  preventing  the  union' 
of  France  and  Spain  under  one  prince.^ 

About  this  time  her  majesty's  ministers,  and 
those  of  the  allies'  at  Utrecht,  delivered  in  the  se- 
vtnl  postuiata  or  demands  of  their  masters,  to 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  j  which,  having  been 
since  made '  publick,  and  all  of  them,  except 
those  of  Britain,  very  much  varying  in  the  course 
of.  the  negotiation,  the  reader  would  be  but  ill 
entertained  with  a  transcript  of  them  here. 

Upon  intelligence  of  the  last  dauphin's  death, 
the  father,  son,  and  grandson,  all  of  that  title, 
dying  within  the  compass  of  a  year,  mons.  Gual-; 
tier  went  to  France,  with  letters  to  the  marquis 
deToTcy,  to  propose  her  majesty's  expedient  for- 
preventing  the  union  gf  that  kingdom  with  Spain; : 
which,  as  it^was  the  most  important  article  to  be 
settled,  in  order  to  secure  peace  for  finrope,:so  it 
was  a  poiirt^  that  required  to  be  speedily  adjusted i 
under  file  present  circumstances  and  situation  of 
the  fiorurbon  family ;   there  being  only  left  a 
child  of  two  years  old,    to  stand  between  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  and  hi&  succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  France.  .   *  .  * 

Het  majesty  likewise  pressed  France,  by  the 
same  dispatches,  toisend  full  instfuctions  to  their 
plenipotentiaries  $  empowering  them  to  offer  such 
a  plan  of  peace,  as  might  give  reasonable  satbfac* 
tion  to  all  her  allies.  . 

The  queen's  proposal  for  preventing  a  union 
between  France  and  Spain,  was,  "  That  Philip, 
riiould  formally  renounce  the  kingdom  of  France, 

for 
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for  himself  and  Ins  posterity ;  and  that  this  re- 
Buociation  should  be  confirmed  by  the  cortes  or 
states  of  Spain,  who,  without  question,  would 
heartily  concur  against  such  a  union,  by  whicH 
their  couatry  must  beconne  a  province  to  France.'* 
In  like  manner,  the  French  princes  of  the  blood 
were  severally  to  renounce  all  title  to  Spain. 

The  French  raised  many  difficulties  upon  se- 
veral particulars  of  this  expedient ;  but  the  queen 
persisted  to  refuse  any  plan  of  peace,  before  this 
weighty  point  were  settled  in  the  manner  she  pro* 
posed :  which  was  afterwards  submitted  to,  as  in 
proper  place  we  s&iU  observe.    In  the  mean  time, 
the  negotiation  at  Utrecht  proceeded  with  a  very 
slow  pace ;  the  Dutch  interposing  all  obstructions 
they  could  contrive,    refusing  to  come  to  any 
reasonable  temper  upon  the  Barrier- treaty,  or  to 
ollfer  a  plan,  in  concert  with  the  queen,  for  a  ge* 
nend  peace.     Nothing  less  would  satisfy  them^ 
than  the  partaking  in  those  advantages  .we  had 
stipulated  for  ourselves,  and  which  did  no  wise 
idterftfre  with  their  trade  or  security.    They  still 
ejected  some  turn  in  England; .  Their  friend^ 
on  this  side  had  ventured  to  assure  them,.  *^  That 
&e cpieen  could  not  live  many  months;"'  which, 
indeed,  from  the  bad  state  of  her  majesty's  healthy 
was  reasona:bie  to  expect    The  Bridsh  plenipo-*' 
jtcntiaries  daily  discovered  new  endeavours  of 
Holland  to  treat  privately  with  France.  •  And, 
lastly,  those  among  the  States,  who  desired  the 
war  should  qbntinue,  strove,  to  gain:  time,  iintit 
tfafrxampaign  should. open;'  and  by  resotving  ta 
^  entei  into  action  with  the*  fint  opportunity^  i?an 

;•■  ••'■  .     .   •  de^ 
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der  all  things  desperate,  and  hieik  up  the  em* 
gress. 

This  scheme  did  exactly  fall  m  with  priiios 
Eugene's  dispositions,  whom  the  States  had  cho^ 
den  for  their  general,  and  of  whose  camduct  ia 
this  conjuncture  the  queen  had  too  much  reascm 
to  be  jealous^   But  her  majesty,  who  was  resolved 
to  do  her  ntmost  toward  puttmg  a  good  and 
speedy  end  to  the  war,  having^  placed  the  duk^ 
of  Ormond  at  the  head  of  her  forces  in  Flanders, 
where  he  was  now  arrived,  directed  him  to  keep 
all  the  troops  in  British  pay,  whether  subjects  or 
foreigners, .immediately  under  his  own  command; 
and  to  be  cautious,  for  a  while,  in  engaging  in 
any  action  of  import^ce,  unless  upon  a  Tery  ap« 
parents  advantage.    At  the  same  time  the  queen 
determined  to  make  one  thorough  trial  of  the  di^ 
position  of  the  States,  by  allowing  them  the  ut- 
Qiost  conces»ons  that  could  any  way  anik  eithcf 
Irith  her  safety  or  honour.    She  therrfore  directed 
her  ministers  at  Utrecht  to  tell  the  Dutch,  *'  That 
in  order  to  show  how  desirous  she  was  to  live  in 
perfect  amity  with  that  repufalick,  she  would  re- 
sign up  .^he  fifteen  per  cent,  advantage  upon  Eng^ 
lisk  goods  sent  to  the  Spanish  domimoas^  wfatch 
the  French  king  had  ofiered  her  by^  a  power  from 
his  gprandsdn;  and  be  contrat  to  reduce  Aat 
trade,  to  the  state  in  which  it  waa  under  die  latt 
Icing,  of  Spam.   She  w  ould  acc^t  of  any  toferaUt 
softening  of  those  words  in  the  sevendi  -article  of 
the  Baitier-treaty,  where  it  is  said,  *  The  States 
shall  have  power^  in  ease  of  an  apparent,  attack; 
to  put  aa  many  troapa  as  they  please  into  all  the 
places  of  the  Netherlands/  without  specifying  an 

attack 
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attack  from  the  side  of  France,  as  ought  to  have 
been  done ;  otherwise,    the  queen   might  justly 
think  they  were  preparing  themselves  for  a  rup- 
ture with  Britain.  Her  majesty  likewise  consented, 
that  the  States  should  keep  Nieuport,  Dender- 
mond,  and  the  castle  of  Ghent,  as  an  addition 
to  their  barrier,  although  she  were  sensible  how 
injurious  those  concessions  would  be  to  the  trade 
of  her  subjects  ;  and  would  wave  the  demand  of 
Ostend  beicg  delivered  into  her  hands,  which  she 
might  with  justice  insist  on.     In  return  for  all 
this,  that  the  queen  only  tiesired  the  ministers  of 
the  States  would  enter  into  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  her's ;  and  settle  between  them  some 
plan  of  a  general  peace,  which  might  give  rea- 
sonable content  to  all  her  allies,  and  which  her 
majesty  would  endeavour  to  bring  France  to  con- 
sent to.    She  desired  the  trade  of  her  kingdoms 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  the  towns  of  their 
barrier,  might  be  upon  as  good  a  foot  as  it  was 
before  the  war  began :  that  the  Dutch  would  not 
insist  to  have  a  share  in  the  assiento,  to  which 
they  had  not  the  least  pretensions ;  and  that  they 
would  no  longer  encourage  the  intrigues  of  a  fac- 
tion against  her  government.  Her  majesty  assured 
them,  in  plain  terms.  That  her  own  future  mea- 
sures, and  the  conduct  of  her  plenipotentiaries 
should  be  wholly  governed  by  their  behaviour  in 
these  points  ;  and  that  her  offers  were  only  con- 
^  ditional,  in  case  of  their  compliance  with  what 
she  desired." 

But  all  these. proofs  of  the  queen^s  kiudness 
and  sincerity  could  not  avaik  The  Dutch  mini- 
sters pleaded,  **  They  had  jnp  power  to  CQUcert 

\i)U  Yl.  O  ^oalr 
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tiue  plan  of  general  peace  with  those  of  Ifrit^iB.* 
However,  they  assured  the  latter,  **  That  <ihe  a«- 
siento  wa^  the  only  difficulty  wWph  stiw)^  tiyi^h 
t^eir  masters/-  Whereupon,  at  th?ir  d^m  a 
cpntra.ct  for  that  traflfick  was  twice  neai^  t^  tjh^ni; 
qffter  which,  tiliey  appeared  -very  w^eU^.^^atisfied, 
and. said,  "They  would  .go  to  tjhp  Hague,  fou 
&i:thrr  ipstructiw^."  Thither  they  west;  tfiA 
afteir  a  week's  absence,  returned  the  sajiae  ai>5?rer, 
*:'  Th^t  they  had  no  power  to  settle  a  scheme  of 
ptacp  I  but  coujd  only  discourse  of  it  when,  the 
difficulties  of  the  Barrier-treaty  were  o\^er.''  And 
mom.  Buys  took  a  journjey  to  Amsterdam,  on 
purpose  to  stir  up  that  city,  wh^re  he.waspea- 
sionary,  again&t  yielding  the  assiento  to  Britaia: 
hut  was  unsucx:es^fxil  in  hoiS  negotiation  4  thepobit 
being  yielded  up  thene,  and  in  most  other  tom^ 
ia  Holland. 

It  will  have  an  odd  sound  in  history,  and  ap- 
pear hardly  credible,  that  in  several  petty  repui^ 
licks  of  single  towns,  which  maJke  up  the:Stetes^ 
General,  it  should  be  formally  deh»ted,  ewjhcther 
the.  qneen  of  Great  Britain,  wiho  preserved  the 
commonwealth  at  the  charge  of  so  i^anymittoB^ 
should  be  suffered  to  enjoy,  after  the  peace,  tbe 
liberty  granted  her  by  Spaii),  of  selling/ Afiriom 
sjaves  in  the  Spanish  domimoais  of  America !  -fiat 
there  was  a  prevailing  faction,  at  the  Hague,  vio^- 
lently  hent  against  any  peace,  \vhere  the  qu&a 
rx^mtrSiQt  that  part  which  they  had  intended  fop 
themselves.     These  politicians,  who  held  constai^ 
Qpicreppondence  with  theix  old  dejected  friends  in 
England,  wcx.e  dozily  fed  with  the  vain  hopes  of 
t}iftiiueen!s.d^th^  or  ih^  party's  restoation.  They 
^.•:  ^  likewisie 
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likewise  endeavoured   to  spin  out  the  lime,  til! 
prince  Eugene's  activity  had  pushed  on  some  great 
event,  which  might  govern  or  perplex  the  condi- 
tioiis  of  peacef.     Therefore  the  Dutch  plenipoten- 
tiaries, who  proceeded  by  the  instructions  of  thost 
mistaken  patriots,   acted  in  every  point  with  a 
spirit  of  litigiousness,   than  which  nothing  could 
give  greater  advantage  to  the  enemy;   a  strict 
iinion  between  the  allies,   but  especially  Britain 
and  Holland,  being  doubtless  the  only  means  fot 
procuring  safe  and  honourable  terms  from  France, 
Bill  neither  was  this  the  worst :  for  the  queen 
received   ulidoubted   intellig-ence  from   Utrecht, 
'  that  the  Dutch  were  again  attempting  a  separate 
torrespondciice  with  France ;  and  by  letters  in- 
fei^c€pted  here  from  Vienna,  it  was  found  that  the 
Imperial  court,  whose  ministers  were  in  the  ut- 
most confidence  with  those  of  Holland,  expressed 
the  iMiost  furious  rage  against  her  majesty,  for  the 
steps  she  had  taken  to  advance  a  peace. 

This  unjustifiable  treatment  tlie  queen  could  not 
digest,  fron*  an  ally  upon  whom  she  had  conferred 
^  fiMny  signal  obligations,  whom  she  had  used 
with  so  ^uch  mdulgence  and  sincerity ,^  duting 
the  #boie  course  of  the  negotiation,  and  had  spt 
often  invited  to  gd  along  with  her,  in  every  liio- 
tion  towai^  a  peace.  She  apprehended  likewise, 
that  the  negotiation  might  be  taken  out  of  her 
hands,  if  France  could  be  secure  of  easier  condi*- 
tions  in  Holland,  or  might  think  that  Britain- 
wanted  powet'  t!o  iiifltt^ne^  the  whole  confederacy. 
She  resolved,  thei'efo^,  on- this  occasion,  to  exert 
herself  With  vigpDur>  steadiness,  and  dispatch ;  and,* 
in  the  beginning  of  May,,  sent  lier  commands  to 
o  2  th^ 
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the  earl  of  Strafford,  to  repair  immediately  to 
England,  in  order  to  consult  with  her  ministers 
what  was  proper  to  be  done. 

The  proposal  abovementioned,  for  preventing 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain,  met  with  many 
difficulties ;  mons.  de  Torcy  raising  objections 
against  several  parts  of  it.  But  the  queen  refused 
to  proceed  any  farther  with  France,  until  this 
weighty  point  were  fully  settled  to  her  satisfac* 
tion ;  after  which,  she  promised  to  grant  a  sus- 
pension of  arms,  provided  the  town  and  citadel  of 
Dunkirk  might  be  delivered  as  a  pledge  into  her 
hands;  and  proposed  that  Ipres  might  be  surren* 
dered  to  the  Dutch,  if  they  would  consent  to  come 
into  the  suspension.  France  absolutely  refused 
the  latter;  and  the  States- General  having  acted 
in  perpetual  contradiction  to  her  majesty,  she 
pressed  that  matter  no  farther,  because  she  doubt- 
ed they  would  not  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms. 
However  she  resolved  to  put  a  speedy  end,  or  at 
least  intermission,  to  her  own  share  in  the  war: 
and  the  French  having  declared  themselves  ready 
to  agree  to  her  expedients  for  preventing  the  union 
of  the  two  crowns,  and  consented  to  the  delivery 
of  Dunkirk,  positive  orders  were  sent  to  the  duke 
©f  Ormond,  to  avoid  engaging  in  any  battle  or 
siege,  until  he  had  farther  instructions:  but  he 
was  directed  to  conceal  his  orders ;  and  to  find 
the  best  excuses  he  could,  if  any  pressing  occa- 
sion should  offer. 

The  reasons  for  this  unusual  proceeding,  which 
made  a  mighty  noise,  were  of  sufficient  weight  to 
justify  it;  for,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  made 
between  us  and  France^  a  courier  was  then  dis- 
patched 
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patched  from  Fontainbleau  to  Madrid,  with  the 
ofier  of  an  alternative  to  Philip  either  of  resigning 
Spain  immediately  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  upon  the 
hopes  of  succeeding  to  France,  and  some  present 
advantage,  which,  not  having  been  accepted,  is 
needless  to  dilate  on ;  or  of  adhering  to  Spain, 
and  renouncing  all  future  claim  to  France  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity. 

Until  it  could  be  known  which  part  Philip  would 
accept,  the  queen  would  not  take  possession  of 
Dunkirk,  nor  suffer  an  armistice  to  be  declared. 
But,  however,  since  the  most  christian  king  had 
agreed  that  his  grandson  should  be  forced,  in  case 
of  a  refusal,  to  make  his  choice  immediately;  her 
majesty  could  not  endure  to  think,  that  perhaps 
some  thousands  of  lives  of  her  own  subjects  and 
allies  might  be  sacrificed  without  necessity,  if  an 
occasion  should  be  found  or  sought  for  fighting 
a  battle ;  which,  she  very  well  knew,  prince  Eu- 
gene would  eagerly  attempt,  and  put  all  into  con- 
fusion, to  gratify  his  own  ambition,  the  enmity  of 
his  new  masters  the  Dutch,  and  the  rage  of  his 
court 

But  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  with  every  other 
quality  that  can  accomplish  or  adorn  a  great  man, 
inherits  all  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  his  ancestors, 
found  it  very  diflScult  to  acquit  himself  of  his  com- 
mission ;  for  prince  Eugene,  and  all  the  field- d^pfu- 
ties  of  the  States,  had  begun  already  to  talk  either 
'  of  attacking  the  enemy,  or  besieging  Quesnoy ; 
the  confederate  army  being  now  all  joined  by  the 
•troops  they  expected.  And  accordingly,  about 
three  days  after  the  duke  had  received  those  orders 
from  court,  it  was  proposed  to  his  grace,  at  a 
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meeting  with  the  prince  and  deputies,  *'  That  the 
French  army  should  be  attacked,  their  camp  hav- 
ing been  viewed,  and  a  great  opportunity  offering 
to  do  it  with  success;  for  the  marescbal de  Villars, 
who  had  notice  sent  him  by  mons.  de  Torcy  of 
vhat  was  passing,  and  had  signified  the  same  by 
a  trumpet  to  the  duke,  showed  less  vigilance  than 
was  usual  to  that  general;  taking  no  precautions 
to  secure  hia  camp,  or  observe  the  motions  of  the 
allies,  probably  on  purpose  to  provoke  them." 
The  duke  said,  "  That  the  earl  of  Strafford's  sud^ 
den  departure  for  Englaqd  madq  him  believe  tbere 
wi^s  something  of  consequence  now  transactiag, 
\^hjch  would  be  known  in  fpur.  or  five  days;  and 
therefore  desirqd  they  wpuWi  defer  thi»t  ot  any 
Qther  undertaking,  until  he  could  recdi^e  fresh 
letters  from  England,"  Whereupon  the  princa 
aufj.  deputies  immediately  told  the  duke,  ''That 
thicy  looked  for  ^uch  an  answer  a&  he  had  given 
theni :  that  they  had  suspected  our  measures  for 
some  time;  and  their  suspicions  were  confirmed 
by  the  express  his  grace  had  so  lately  received,  aa 
well  as  by  the  neghgence  of  mons.  Villars.^  They. 
s^ppeared  extremely  dissatisfieid ;  arid  the  deputies 
told  the  duke,  "  That  they  would  immediately, 
send  an  acqoupt  of  his  J^p^wer  to  theij"  reaatersj" 
li^hich  they  ^^QCordingly.did;  s^nd  soon. after,  by 
order  from  t^^  States^  wrote  him  an  expostulating 
letter,  in  df  style  less  respectful  than  became  them; 
desiring  him,  amcmg  Qther  things,  to  explain  him* 
^  self,  whether  he  had  positive  orders  not  to  fight 
the  French;  and  after\|^ard&  told  him,  *'  They 
Were  s.ure  h^  bad  suqh  orders.;  otherwise  he  could 
n,ot  answer  what  h?^had  done/'  But  the  doke  stitt 

waved 
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wav(!d  the  questio*  ;,iayihgi  "  He  would  be  gladf 
Ub^ie  iHWvs  from  England,  before  be  entered 
fipa^.  action.;  and  that  he  ex-pccted  them  daily.'' 

Upon  this  incident,  the  ministers  and  generals* 
of  thfeallieaimmediiately  took  tl^  alarm;  vented! 
tbeij.  fui^y  in  violent  exprej^ionjs  against  the  queen; 
and  those  she  employed  in  hei*  councils ;  satd^ 
"  Tliey  were  betrayeet  by  Britaio  ;"  antl  assumed 
the  countenance  of  thofefe  who  think  they  have 
leceived  au  injury,  and  are  disposed  to  returni 
it. 

The  duke  of  Ormond'jsr  ariiiy  consisted  of 
eighteen  thousand  of  her  majesty's  subjects,  and 
about  thirty  thousamd  hired  from  other  princes^' 
eithtfr  wholly  by  the  queen^  or  jointly  by  her  and 
the  St&tes.  The  duke  immediately  informed  the 
€0uit  of  the  dispt)siit30]is  he  found  among  the 
foreign  generals  up6n  ihiis  occasion;  atid  ^^  that 
U)k)9i  in  exi^ncy,  he  could  ooily  depend  on  the 
Bnlish  troops  adhering  to  him ;  those  of  Hanovet 
having  already  determined  to  desert  to  the 
I>itch,  and  tempted  the  Danes  to  do  the  like^ 
aad  that  he  had  veason  to  suppose  the  same  of 
the  rest" 

Upon  the  flews"  atriving  at' Utrecht,  that  the 
duke  of  Ormond  had  refused  to  engage  in  wy 
action  against  the  enemy;  the  Dutch  ministers 
tkere  went  immediately  to  m£^e  their  complaihti 
Ho  the  loa?d  p»ivy-seal :  aggravating  the  strangeness 
of  this  pix)ceeding,  together  with  the  consequence 
of  it,  in  the  loss  of  a  most  favourable  oppoi'- 
tunity  of  ruining  the  Frenoh  army,  and  thft 
discontent  it  must  needs  cmkte  in  the  whole 
body.of  the^  confedc|rates;  adefittg,  ."  How  hard 

it 
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it  was,  that  they  should  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  have  no  communication  of  what  was  done, 
in  a  point  which  so  nearly  concerned  them,* 
They  concluded,  "  That  the  duke  must  needs 
have  acted  by  orders ;"  and  desired  his  lordship 
to  write,  both  to  court  and  to  his  grace,  what 
they  had  now  said. 

The  bishop  answered,  ^*  That  he  knew  nothing 
of  this  fact,  but  what  they  had  told  him ;  and 
therefore  was*  not  prepared  with  a  reply  to 
their  representations :  only,  in  general,  he  could 
venture  to  say,  that  this  case  appeared  very  like 
the.  conduct  of  their  field-deputies  upon  former 
occasions:  that  if  such  orders  were  given,  they 
15  ere  certainly  built  upon  very  justiciable  foun- 
dations ;  and  would  soon  be  so  explained,  as  t6 
convince  the  States  and  all' the  world,  that  the 
common  interest  would  be  better  provided  for 
^npther  way,  than  by  a  battle  or  siege :  that  the 
vant  of  communication,  which  they  complained 
of,  could  not  make  the  States  so  uneasy,  as 
their  declining:  to  receive  it  had  made  the 
queen,  who  had  used  her  utmost  endeavours 
to  persuade  them  to  concur  with  her  in  con- 
certing every  step  towa^ji  a,  general  peace,  and 
settling  such  a  plan  as  bpth  sides,  might  approve 
^iid  adhere  to ;  but,  to  this  day,  the  States  had 
^ot  thought  fit  to  accept  those  offers,  or  to 
authorize  any,  of  their  ministers,  i  to  treat  with 
her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries  upon  that  afiair, 
although  they,  had  been  pressed  to  it  ever 
iince  the  negotiation  began  :  that  his  lordship, 
to  show,  that  he  did  not  speak  his  private 
sense  ^lone,  took  this   opportunity    to  execute 

the 
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the  orders  he  had  received  the  evening  before, 
by  declaring  to  them,  that  all  her  majesty's  offers 
for  adjusting  the  differences  between  her  and 
the  States,  were  founded  upon  this  express 
condition,  that  they  should  come  immediately 
into  the  queen's  measures,  and  act  openly  and 
«ihcerely  with  her;  and  that,  from  their  con- 
duct so  directly  contrary,  she  now  looked  upon 
herself  to  be  under  no  obligation  to  them." 

Monsieur  Buys  and  his  colleagues  were  stunned 
with  this  declaration,  made   to   them  at  a  time 
when    they    pretended  to    think    the    right  of 
complaining  to  be  on  their  side,   and  had  come 
to  the  bishop  upon   that  errand.     But  after  their 
surprise  was  abated,  and  Buys's  long  reasonings 
at  an  end,  they   began   to  think  how  matters 
might  be  retrieved ;  and  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  States  should  immediately  dispatch  a  minister 
to  England,   unless  his  lordship  were  empow- 
ered to  treat  with  them ;  which,  without  new 
commands,  he  said,  he  was  not    They  after- 
wards desired  to  know  of  the  bishop,   what  the 
meaning  was  of  the  last  words  in  his  declaration, 
**  That  her  majesty  looked  upon  herself  to  be 
under  no  obligation  to  them.**    He   told  them 
his  opinion,  *  "  That  as   the  queen  was   bound 
by  treaty  to  concert  with  the  States  the  con- 
ditions of  a  peace ;  so,  upon  their  declining  the 
<:o^cert  so  frequently  offered,  she  was  acquitted  of 
thxlt  obligation  :  but  that  he  verily  believed,  what- 
ever measures  her  majesty  should  take,  she  would 
always  have  a  friendly  regard    to   the  interest 
of  their  commonwealth ;  and  that,  as  their  un- 
^  kindness 
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kiadinfes  had  been  very  unebtpectcd  Md  dis- 
agreeable ta  her  majesty,  so  their  omnplkbDCCi 
iroald  be  eqttally  pleasing." 

I  have  been  the  marc  circumstantial  in  relating 
this  slfiEatr,  because,  it  furni&lat^d  abundance  of 
discourse,  and  gave  rise  to  many  wiW  canjec- 
tiftres  and  misrepresentations^  as  well  here  as  in 
HoUandy  especially  that  part  which  concenied 
the  duke  of  Ormond ;  for  the  angry  faction  in 
ihe  hoase  of  commons,  upon  the  first  intelligence 
that  the  duke  liad  declin^  to  act  offensively 
igainst  France,  in  concurrence  with  the  alli^, 
moved  for  an  address,  wherein  the  queen  should 
be  informed  of  "  the  deep  concern  of  her  com- 
mons, for  the  dangerous  c6nse(]|u;ences  to  the 
common  cause,  which  must .  arise  firorai  this 
]>roceecUng  of  her  general ;  and  to  beseedi  her, 
%h»t  .speedy  instructions  might  be  given  to  the 
dtike^  t9  prosecute  the  war  witk  vigour,  in*  order 
to^  quiet  the  miriflak  of  her  people,  &c,"  But  a 
great;  i|ia|)(if ity  was:  against  this  siotion ;  amd  a 
feadhition  drawn  up, ,  toad  preiented  to  the  queon 
by  the  t^hole  houise,!  of  a  qiitc  contrary  tenourc 
^*, That,  they'  h?;d  art  entiYe  confidence  in  her 
majesty's  most  g^acidus  prombe,  l!o  communi* 
Hate  to  her  parliament  tiie  ti^rms  of  the  peace 
before  the  same  abould  be  coschided  ;  and  tbst 
tUey  would  support  her  majeaty,  in  obtaining  aa 
honourable  and  safe  peaoe,  tg^ndt  all  such  pe^ 
samsy  either  dt  home  or  abroad,  who  have  en- 
deavoured,, or  siball  endeavo4iir,i  tto  obstruct:  the 
Mme." 

The  cnurier  sent  with  the  alternative  t(^  Spain 
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was  now  returned^  with  an  account  that  Philip 
had  chosen  to  renounce  France  for  himself  and 
hk  posterity ;  whereof  the  queen  having  receired 
Dotice,  her  niajesty,  upon  the  6th  of  June,  in  a 
lang  speech  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  laid 
before  them  the  terms  of  a  general  peace,  stipu- 
lated between  lier  and  France.  This  speech  bdo^ 
the  plan  wliereby  both  France  and  the  alliei» 
b^ve  been  obli^d  to  proceed  in  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  treaty,  I  shall  desire  the  reader'* 
leave  to  insert  it  at  length,  although  I  believe  it 
has  been  already  in  most  hands : 

"  My  lords,  and  gentlemen, 

'^  Tl^  making  of  peace  and  war  is  the  un* 
doiibled  prerogative  of  tht  crown.  Yet  such 
13.  the  just  confidence  I  place  in  you,  that 
al;  the  opening  of  this  session  I  acquainted  you: 
tjiiat  a  negotiation  for  a  general  peace  was  begun; 
amd  afterwards^  by  messages,  I  promised  ta  com*- 
municate  to  you  the  terms  of  peace,  before  the^ 
same  should  be  concluded. 

'^  In  pAUsuance  of  that  promise,  I  now  come  to 
let  ymx  know  upon  what  terms  a  general  peace 
njay  bemadc.. 

'^I  n^ed:  not  mention  die  difficulties  which  arise' 
from  the  very  nature  or  this  afiair ;  and  it  is  but 
too  apparent^  that  tliese  difficulties  have  been  in- 
creased by  other  obstructions  artfully  contrived! 
tQ  hinder  this  great  and  good  wo^k. 

"  Nothing,  however,  has  moved  me  from  stea- 
diljj  pursuing^  in  the  .first  place,  the  true  interests 
of  m)^  own  kingdbnis:;  and  Iihave  not  omitted^ 
atag^:thing  which  might  procure  to  all  our  allies 
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whiat  is  due  to  them  by  treaties,  and  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  security. 

"  The  assuring  of  the  protestant  succession,  as 
by  law  established,  in  the.  hou^e  of  Hanover,  to 
these  kingdoms,  being  what  I  have  nearest  at 
heart ;  particular  care  is  taken,  not  only  to  have 
that  acknowledged  in  the  strongest  terms ;  but  to 
have  an  additional  security,  by  the  removal  of 
that  person  out  of  the  dominions  of  France,  who 
bas  pretended  to  disturb  this  settlement. 

, "  The  apprehension  that  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  might  be  united  to  France,  was  the  chief 
inducement  to  begin  this  war ;  and  the  effectual 
preventing  of  such  a  union,  was  the  principle  I 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  this  treaty : 
former/examples,  and  the  late  negotiations,  suffi- 
ciently show  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  means  to 
accomplish  this  work.  I  would  not  content  my- 
sjBlf  with  stich  as  are  speculative^  or  depend  on 
treaties  only ;  I  insisted  on  what  was  solid,  and 
to  have  at  hand  the  power  of  executing  what 
should  bje  agreed. 

"  I  can  therefore  now  tell  you,  that  France  at 
last  is  brought  to  offer,  that  the  duke  of  Anjou 
shall,  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  renounce 
for  ever  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and 
that  this  important  article  may  be  exposed  tp 
no  hazard,  the  performance  is  to  accompany  the 
promise. 

"  At  the  same  time,  the  succession  to'the  crown 
of  France  is  to  be  declared,  after  the  death  of 
the  present  dauphin  and  his  sons,  to  be  in  the 
duke  of  Berry  and  his  sons,  in  the  duke  of  Orleans 
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and  his  sons,  and  sO  oA  to  the  rest  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon. 

*^  As  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  succession  to 
those  dominions,  after  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his 
children,  is  to  descend  to  such  prince  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  treaty;  for  ever  eKcluding 
the  rest  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

^'  For  confirming  the  renunciations  and  settle* 
ments  before  mentioned,  it  is  farther  offered,  that 
they  should  be  ratified  in  the  most  strong  and  so* 
lemn  manner,  both  in  France  and  Spain ;  and  that 
those  kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  the  other  powers 
engaged  in  the  present  war,  shall  be  guaiantees; 
to  the  same. 

"  The  nature  of  this  proposal  is  such,  that  it 
executes  itself:  the  interest  of  Spain  is,  to  support 
it;  and  in  France,  the  persons  to  whom  that 
succession  is  to  belong,  will  be  ready  and  power- 
ful enough  to  vindicate  their  own  right. 

"  France  and  Spain  are  now  more  effectually 
divided  than  ever.  And  thus,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  will  a  real  balance  of  power  be  fixed  in  Eu- 
rope and  remain  liable  to  as  few  accidents  as 
human  affairs  can  be  exempted  from. 

"  A  treaty  of  commerce  between  these  king- 
doms and  France  has  been  entered  upon;  but 
the  excessive  duties  laid  on  some  goods,  and  the 
prohibition  of  others,  make  it  impossible  to  finish 
this  work  so  soon  as  were  to  be  desired.  Care  is 
however  taken  to  establish  a  method  of  settling 
this  matter ;  and  in  the  mean  time  provision  is 
made,  that  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as 
shall  be  granted  to  any  other  nation  by  France, 
shaU  t^e  granted  iu  like  manner  to  us. 

"The 
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"  The  division  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher, 
between  us  and  the  French,  having  been  the 
cause  of  great  »inconveniency  and  damage  to  mjr 
subjects ;  I  have  demanded  to  have  an  absolute 
cession  made  to  me  of  that  whole  island :  and 
France  agrees  to  this  demand. 

"  Our  interest  is  so  deeply  concerned  in  the 
trade  of  North  America,  that  I  have  used  my  ut- 
most endeavours  to  adjust  that  article  in  ttie  most 
beneficial  manner.  France  consents  to  restore  to 
us  the  whale  Bay  and  Straits  of  Hudson ;  to  de- 
liver up  4be  island  of  Newfoundland,  with  Pla- 
Gentia;  and  to  make  an  absolute  cession  of 
Annapolis,  with  the  rest  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Aca- 
die. 

**  The  safety  of  our  home  trade  will  be  better 
provided  fof  by  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

"  Our  Mediterranean  trade,  and  the  British  in- 
terest and  influence  in  those  parts,  will  be  secure 
bf  the  possession  of  Gibraltar,  and  Port  Mahon, 
with  the  whole  island  of  Minorca ;  which  are  of- 
fered to  remain  in  my  hands. 

''  The  trade  to  Spaia  and  to  the  West  IncRes, 
may  in  general  be  settled  as;  it  wa«  in  the  time  of 
the  late  king  of  Spain,  Charles  the  Second  ;  and 
a  partioaiar  provision  be  made,  that  all  advan^ 
tages,  rights,  or  privileges,  which  liavc  beicn 
granted,  or  which*  may  hereafter  be  gmnted,  by 
Spain  t0  any  other  natioii)  shall  be  in  like  manner 
grajOLted  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

*^  Biit,  ^c  part  which  we  have  borrf  in  the  pro- 
secution: of  this  war,  entitling  us  to  some  distinct 
tion  ia  the  terms  of  peace,  I  have  insisted;  and 
obtaincjd,  that  the  assiento,  or  contract  for  fur- 
nishing 
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oishiij.t^  SpaiMsh  W^st  I»dfe$  with  nfegroes, 
shall  be  »iad^  with  us,  for  th9  term  of  thirty 
years,  in  tlie  s^m^  jnani^r  4s  has  bt tn  cejoyed  by 
the  French  for  ten  years  past. 

"  i  have  not  toJcen  upon  me  to  determine  the 
ijiterei&ts  of  our  copfi^derates :  these  must  be  ad- 
justed in  the  oopg^^^  ^t  Utr.e<?ht ;  where  my  best 
endeajvours  shaU  be  employed,  as  they  have  hi- 
therto 9pfl8tantly  b^en,  to  procure  to  every  one 
oftheai  all  ja^  aptd  reasonable  sfttisfftctioo.  la 
tiip  iftf^u  time,  I  think  it  proper  to  acquaiat  you, 
^^tPrauise.  offers  to  mftke  the  Rhine  the  barrier 
of  the  empire;  to  yield  Brisack,  the  fort  of 
K^ehl,  ^nd  UmA^Mj  and  to  rwe  all  the  fortresses 
l^th  on  t^  other  ^de  of  the  Khin^i  and  ia  th^t; 
river. 

"  A?  to  ilbp  protestant  interest  in  Germany ; 
tibere  will  be,  on  the  part  of  France*  no  objeptioai 
to  the  resettling  thereof,  on  the  foot  of  th^  treaty 
gfWe^tph^ia. 

"  The  Spanish  Low  Countries  may  go  to .  hi* 
rap^rial  tii^esty ;  t^e  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sar^iwft,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places  hei- 
^ging  to.Spaip  on  the  coa^t  of  Tuscany,  may 
likewise  be  yielded  by  the  treaty  of  p^ce  to  tl» 
emperor. 

"  As  to  the  kiikgdom  of  Sicily ;  though  th?re 
fproains  no  dispute  concerning  the  cession  of  it  by 
tjbe  duke  of  Anjoaa,  yet  the  disposition  thereof  is: 
not  yet  determined. 

'*  The  interests  of  lihe  StatesnGencral  with  re- 
spect to  coaiBBierce,  me  agreed  to,  as.  they  havjCt 
been  demanded  by  their  own  ministers,  with  ther 
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exception  only  of  some  very  few  species  of  mer- 
chandize; and  the  entire  barrier,  as  demanded 
by  the  States  in  1709  from  France,  except  two  or 
three  places  at  most. 

"As  to  these  exceptions,  several  expedients 
are  proposed :  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  bar- 
rier may  be  so  settled,  as  to  render  that  republick 
perfectly  secure  against  any  enterprize  on  the 
part  of  France ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
my  engagements  upon  this  head  with  the  States. 

"  The  demands  of  Portugal  depending  on  the 
disposition  of  Spain,  and  that  article  having  been 
long  in  dispute,  it  has  not  been  yet  possible  to 
make  any  considerable  progress  therein :  but  my 
plenipotentiaries  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
assist  that  king  in  his  pretensions. 

"  Those  of  the  king  of  Prussia  are  such  as,  I 
hope,  will  admit  of  little  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
France ;  and  my  utmost  endeavours  shall  not  be 
wanting,  to  procure  all  I  am  able  to  so  good  an 
ally.  ; 

"  The  difference  between  the  barrier  demanded 
for  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  I709,  and  the  offers  now 
made  by  France,  is  very  inconsiderable:  but,  that 
prince  having  so  signally  dtstinguished  himself  i& 
the  service  of  the  common  cause,  I  am  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  for  him  still  farther  advantages. 

"  France  has  consented,  that  the  elector  Palatine 
sh?dl  continue  his  present  rank  among  the  electors, 
and  remain  in  possession  of  the  Upper  Pialatinatc. 

"  The  electoral  dignity  is  likewise  acknowledgea 
in  the  house  of  Hanover,  according  to  the  article 
inserted,  at  that  prince's  desire,  in  my  demands. 

<<  And 
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,  **  And  ^  jtq,  the,  r^t  of  the ,  al|^,  J  ni^ke  ^fj 
d&ttbtiPf ,  bping  ab^e  to  f  secw:?  .tihjeu;  a^/jer^t  i^t^; 


'    If 


My  lords,  and  gentlemen,        .    _  .,. 
,    ".!l  ihave  aow  [commuflicatejd. .  to  ^ou  i|pt  ppfy 
th^.jterAis  ojr^pe^ce^  ;vhiqh.n}^ay,.^J^^^^ 
tfeSty:,;  be  ol^tained .  fp^; .  nay  pwn  '^^ijpj^cts  ;^  W 

m^ '  to.  ;maHe  my  ppRplfi./Qin^^  f  ?l?m,%/liajt 
.g?ea^  aji^:  HW?gii^  hf^vd^^w^ifi]}^^^^^ 
uad,ei:j  t^ro^g^ibg  w^pte^puwe^pOH^^ 
I  .^m: Filing ; to.  hap?  tl^  j.noQe ,  of^jjj^^.(^$d^^ 
rates,  apid  e3pe€jgi|ly^^h<^se  to  whpW^sp^ii^a^j^^^ 
^essiop^  of  donainioq  and,  power  are  to  accrue  6y 
thif  pi^acey.Wal  envy  Britain  het  s^ate  in  the^glorv 
and  advantage  of  it,    ...  ^rf  .\V. 

*'  The  latter,  arjs  not  so.perfejctl^  Mjustev^^      a 
little:  more  time  might  have  repder^a  tliefni  but, 
:.tl}5*se^$pp  pf  the^yjparn^akjng  it.^^eces^fy  to^^^ 
:.an.  pfi^  ^tp .  this  session,  ^I .  resoiwcl  no  Jonger  to 
\^fpr  pcyiimunicating. these  matters  to  yoiu*    ^  \. 

;,"J  caiji  vipake  no  douht  ,bpt,you,are  *ail  fully 
.  persufKied,  that  nothing  wijl  te  iieglccWd  on'my 
part,  in  the  progress  of,  this  negotiation,  to  bring 
the  peace  to  a  happy  ai}d  speedy  issue;  apd  1  (de- 
pend on  your  entire  confidence. in  im^,  ancl,your 
cheerful  cpQCurrenGe  with  me,"  ,^ 

'  The  discontented  party  in  the  toii^  of  com* 
jDons,  finding  tjie,  torrent  against  tljem%dt't;o 
be  stemmed,  suspended  their  opposition;  by  whipii 
jiieans,  an  address  was  voted,  ?imine  contradiqentCy 

\   ;  JtOL.  T(U  P  to 
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io  ackn6Wled^  hermajest/s  condescets^on;  to 
expiMs  t^r  satisfaction  in  'wtiat  she  had  tlfeady 
done,  and  to  desire  she  would  please  to  proceed 
with  the  present  negotiatiQns,  for  obtaining  a 
speedy  peace. 

During  the^e  transactions  at  home,  the  dake  of 
pnnbnd  was  in  a  very  uneasy  situation  at  the  arsijf^, 
eniidoyed  in  practising  those  arts,  which  perhaps 
«re  fitter  for  a  subtle  negotiator,  than  a  great  coib- 
mander.  Bu^  as  he  had  always  proved  his  obe- 
dience wh^  courage  or  conduct  could  be  of  use; 
so,  the  duty  he  professed  to  his  pitnce,  made  Im 
'submit  to  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity  at  the 
^hfad  of  his  troops,  however  contrary,  to  bts  na- 
ture, if  it  Were  for  her  majesty's  service.  He  had 
sient'eaiiy  notice  to  the  ministers,  **  That  he  couH 
not  depenci' upon  the  foreigii  forces  in  thequcerfs 
pay;*"  and  he  now  found  some  attempts  were  al- 
ready begun,  to  seduce  them. 

MThile  the  courier  was  expected  from  Madrid, 
thcdiike  hid  orders  to  inform  the  mareschal  dc 
yillars  of  the  true  state  of  this  affair ;  and  "That 
'his  grace  would  have  decisive  orders  in  three  ^r 
four. days."  In  the  mean  tiitie,  he  desired  Ac 
mareschal  would  not  oblige  him  to  come  to  any 
actioi^  either  to  defend  himself,  or  to  join  witii 
prince  Eugene's  army;  which  he  must  necessarily 
do,  if  th^  prince  weit  attacked. 

When  the  courier  was  arrived  with  theacconiit 
that  Philip  had  chosen  to  accept  of  Spain,  her 
majesty  had  proposed  to  France  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  two  months  (to  be  prolonged  to  three  or 
four)  between  the  armies  now  in  Flanders,  upon 
the  following  conditions :  • 
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•  *  r  •!  ■■  • 
"That,  during  tjie  suspension,  endeavdurs  should 
be  used  for  concladiiig  k  general  peace;  or,  atleast^ 
the  article  for  preventing  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  should  be  punctually  executed,  by  Philip's 
renouncing  France  for  himself  and  his  posteritj' ; 
and  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  \n  like  manner,  re- 
nouncing Spain ;  an(i  that  the  town,  citadel,  and 
forts  of  Dunkirk,  should  be  immediately  delivered 
ioto  the  queen's  hands/*  Her  majesty,  at  the  same 
time,  endeavoured  to  get  Cambray  for  the  Dutch, 
provided  they  would  come  into  tjie  suspension. 
But  this  was  absolutely  rejected  by  France;  which 
that  court  never  wQi^ld  have  ventured  to  do,  ;f 
those  allies  could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  have 
4cted  with  sipcerity  and  openness,  in  concert  with 
her  majesty,  as  her  plenipotentiaries  bad  always 
desired.  However,  the  queen  promised,  *'  That  if 
the  States  would  yield  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
they  should  have  some  valuable  pledge  put  into 
their  possession.'' 

But  now  fresh  intelligence  daily  arrived,  both 
from  Utrecht  and  the  army,  of  attempts  to  make 
the  troops  in  her  majesty's  pay  desert  her  servic^; 
and  a  design  even  of  seizing  the  British  forces  was 
whispered  about,  and  with  reason  suspected. 

When  the  queen's  speech  was  published  in  Hol- 
land, the  lord  privy-seal  told  the  Dutgh  ministers 
at  Utrecht,  "That  what  her  majesty  had  laid  be- 
fore her  parliament  coiikl  not,  a^cc^ding  to  the 
rules  of  treaty,  be  looked  on  as  thj?  upmost  of  what 
France  would  yield  in  the  qo«ir#e  of  a  negotiatjoq; 
but  only  the  utmost  of  what  that  crown  would 
propose,  in  order  to  fotm  the  plan  of  a  peace :  ths^t 
these*conditipns  would  certainly  have  been  better. 
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if  the  States  liad  thought  fit  to  have  goneliand  in 
•hand  with  her  majesty,  as  she  had  so  frequently 
.exiiorted  them  to  do  :  that  nothing  but  the  want 
.of.  harmony  among  the  allies  had  spirited  the 
French  to  stand  out  so  long:    that  the  queen 
would  do  them  all  the  good  offices  in  her  powjer, 
i£they  thought  fit  to  comply;  and  did  not  doubt 
of  getting  them  reasonable  satisfaction,  both  in 
relation  to  their  barrier  and  their  trade.**  But  this 
reasoning  made  no  impression.     The  Dutch  mi- 
^nisters  said,  "  The  cjueetfs  speech  had  deprived 
ihem  of  the  fruits  of  the  war.'*   They  were  in  pain  • 
lest  Lisle  and  Tournay  might  be  two  of  the  towns 
to  be  excepted  out  of  their  barrier.     The  rest  of 
the  allies  grew  angry,  by  the  examplcfef  the  Dutch. 
The  popi^lace  in  Holland  began  to  be  inflamed: 
\tHey  publickly   talked,    ''That  Britain  had  be- 
'  trayi^cl  them."    Sermons  were  preached  in  several 
towns  of  their*  provinces,  whether  by  direction  or 
<:onnivance,  filled  with  the  highest  instances  of 
.disrespect  tp  her  Britannick  majesty,  whom  they 
*f  barged  as  a  papist,   and  an  enemy  to  their  coun- 
try/ The. lord  privy- seal  himself  believed  some- 
tliing  extraordinary  was  in  agitation,  and  that  his 
own  person  was  in  danger  from  the  fury  of  tte 
people. 

It  is  certain  that  the  States  appeared,  but  a  few 
days  before,  very  much  disposed  to  comply  with 
the  measures  tlie  qiieen  had  taken;  and  would 
4iave  consented  to  a  general  armistice,  if  count 
^Zinzendorf,  one.  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  the 
emperor,  had  not,  by  direct  orders  from  his  court, 
employed  himself  in  sowing  jealousies  between 
'Britain  and   the  States;    and  at  the  same  time 
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made  pradigious  offers  to  the  latter,  as  well  as  to 
the  ministers  of  Prussia,  the  Palatinate;  and  Ha- • 
nover,  for  continuing  the  war.  That  those  three 
electors,  who  contributed  nothing  except  bodies* 
of  men  in  return  of  pay  2Lnd  subsidies^  should 
readily  accept  the  proposals  of  the  emperor,  is 
^asy  to  be  accounted  fon  What  appears  hardly 
credible  is,  that  a  grave  republick,  usually  cau- 
tious enough,  in  making  their"  bargains,  should* 
venture  to  reject  the  thoughts  of  a  peace  upon 
the  promises  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  little 
validity  whereof  they  had  so  long  experienced ; 
9nd  especially  when  they  counted  upon  losing  the 
support  of  Britain,  their  most  powerful  ally :  but 
the  false  hopes  given  them  by  their  friends  in 
England,  of  some  new  change  in  their  favour;  or 
an  imagination  of  bringing  France  to  better  terms,, 
by  the  appearance  of  resolution;  added  to  thd 
weakness  or  corruption  of  some  who  administered  . 
their  affairs,  were  the  true  causes  which  first  ere-* 
ated, ,  and  afterwards  inflamed,  this  untractable 
temper  among  them. 

The.  Dutch  ministers  were  wholly  disconcerted 
and  surprised,  when  the  lord  privy-seal  told  them, 
"  Thjt  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the  Netherlands 
would  pG  necessary ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Ov* 
mopd  intepded  very  soon  to  declare  it,  after  he 
had  taken  posses3ipn  of  Dunkirk."  But  his  lord^ 
ship  endeavoured  to  ponvince  them,  that  this 
incident  ought  rather  to  be  a  motive  for  hasten- 
ing the  States  jnto  $  compliance  with  her  majesty. 
He  likewise  comtnunicated  to  the  ministers  of 
the  allies  the  offers  made  by  France,  as  delivered 
in  t;he  speech  from  the  throne,  which  her  ma- 
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jetty  thought  to  he  satisfactory ;  aiid  hoped, 
**  their  xnasteris  would  coucur  with  her  in  bringing 
the  peac^  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  wherein  ea:ch  in. 
particular  might  be  assured  o^  her  best  oif&ces 
for  advancing  their  just  pretensions." 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
directed  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  take  posses- 
sion  of  Dunkirk^  as  soon  as  he  should  have  no- 
tice from  the  mareschal  de  Villars  that  the  com- 
mandant of  the  town  had  received  orders  firom 
his  court  to  deliv^  it  But  the  duke  foresaw  many 
difficulties  in  the  execution  of  this  commission. 
Hecpuld  trust  such  an  enterprize  to  no  forces 
except  those  of  her  majesty's  own  subjects.  He 
considered  the  temper  of  the  States  in  this  con- 
juncture ;  and  was  loth  to  divide  a  small  body 
of  men,  upon  whose  faithfulness  alone  he  could 
depend.  He  thought  it  not  prudent  to  expose 
them  to  march  through  the  enemy's  country,  with 
whom  there  was  yet  neither  peace  nor  truce;  and  he 
had  sufficient  reasons  to  apprehend  that  the  Dutch 
would  either  not  permit  such  a  detachment  to  pass 
through  their  towns,  (as  themselves  had  more 
than  hinted  to  him)  or  would  seize  them  as  they 
passed  :  besides,  the  duke  had  fairly  signified  to 
mareschal  de  Villars,  *^  that  he  expected  to  be 
deserted  by  all  the  foreign  troops  in  her  majesty's 
pay,  as  90on  as  the  armistice  should  be  declared ;" 
at  which  the  mareschal  appearing  extremely  dis- 
appointed, said,  "  The  king  his  master  reckoned 
that  all  the  troops  under  his  grace's  command 
should  yield  to  the  cessatiop ;  and  wondered  how 
It  should  come  to  pass,  that  those  who  might 
be  pa}d  for  lying  still,  would  rather  choose,  after 
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i|  toft  years  war)  to  enter  into  the  serviceof  nfw 
Jiuisters,  uader  whom  they  m»|t  fight  on  for  np-; 
tbii^.''  In  ahort^  the  opimon  of,  n^pna.  Villara 
wa%  ''  That  thia  difficulty  cancelled  the  pron^ie 
of  8uife(idering  DaqKIrk;"  which  therefore  he  op- 
posed 9ft  m^ch  aa<piossib}e^  in  the  letters  he  writ  to 
hkcourt  ,{ 

U^ea  the  dttkQ  of  Qrmond's  representing  those^ 
4ifieiiUies,  the  qu«en  altered  her, measures)  and 
oidisiied  forces  to  be  sent  frotti  England  to  take 
^esHtMion  of  Dankirk.  The  duke  was  likewise 
commanded  to  tell  the  foreign  genisrals  in  her  .i^ar 
jesty's  service  how  highly  she  would  lesent  ihek 
desertion ;  after,  which  their  masters  mutit  give  up 
all  thou^^ts  of  any  arrearS)  ^thet  oi  pay  or 
subsidy.  The  lord  privyrseal  spoke  the  same 
language  at  Utrecht^  to  the  several  ministieis  of 
tiie  allies,  as  Mr.  secretary  St  Johndid  tothoae 
9rho  resided  here :  adding^  '^  Tliajt  die  proeeed** 
ibg  of  the  foreign  troops  ^woiidd  be  loolud  upof 
OS  a  deelftration  for,  or  against,  her  majesty ;  and 
that  in  case  they  desert  her  servijae,  ^  would  kKik 
en  hersdf  as  justified  before  God  and  man,,  to 
continue  her  negotiation  at  Utiecht)  or  any  6thfr 
phce,  whether  the  allies  concur  or  nof  And 
particularly  the  Dutch  were  assnted)  ^^  That,  if 
their*  masters  seduced  the  forces  hind  by  the 
queeO)  they  must  take  the  whole  pay,  arreassi 
and  subsidies  on  themselves.^ 

The  earl  of  Strafibrd,  ])rq>aruig  abcmt  thb  time 
to  return  to  Utrecht,  with  instructions  proper  to 
the  present  situation  of  afiatrS)  went  first  to  the 
army,  and  these  informed  the  duke  of  Ormood  of 
her  maje^y'ainteiitions. ,  He  also  acquainted  the 
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Sftttfes  dcjitftfrt  withf  the  iitie^h'i^  utieftsteegs;  4ait,^ 
by*»t*c'  t«*a!di<fes  'tJrty  #6^6  ftKkinTg,  ii»jy  ^sh^iild 
dH4ti  'liel'' W  cklrerrtitifes,^  ^hicH-^iie' desired  to 

hil^lHef  lylainest' tcirm^,''  tW  •  j>fovbfcatittiisi^1i«t|  Wa 
Jei^lf^  *4d'  re^^?iredf,  AtidtliiB^Wtids^atld  teaStoS 
for  her  present  conduct     He  likewise  deckwd^ 
,  fli*  febfi^ttnders  ih  chief  o#  the  fortigti  tr(S^  % 
iJhexideiiti'B  pay,  tod  in  the  joint  piy  of^^Brtfaw 
HMhhb  States;'  ^^  withhdw  lAuch  feutprisd  Ifepiitt-' 
jcfi«y^  lidd  httatd'  tJiat  there  wis  the  least  dimfct  of 
thtfir^iObeyiiig  the  ordeni  of  the  daki  c^lOtWOtid | 
^hlihV '  if  tl)^'  'fefuised,  h^t  maj«s«y  would  ^'t$ieni, 
UtnotOiAlym'  &ii  indignity ^d  dffibtiti  bdt^  if 
lltclaritlbd  ^gaibet  hei';  and'in  sueh  a  c^seyithejr 
WiiiM;  look  od  tbexnselvei^  as^  iA>  fdrthef  entitled?  ei« 
%h«P  to  any  ai^rear,-  or  fdtdtre  ^ay,  or  subsidies.'* 
^'/<$b(f>#egtmeiitsi' under  thecomrttond  of  MfrjAij^ 
5(icne  iiow  ^rel^ing  to  sehibark^  in  order  to  tikt 
fo^sesisionof  j^ubkirk^;  atid  tbediike  o^Omond, 
\ftpon  the^t  iotBfigenpe  sent  him' tbilt  the  IVench 
Hwiiet  veady)  to. ^deliver  th6  town,  was  to  declare^ 
iii  Ue^oookdiak^'^o  longbrtagbiiist  !^an<ie.''    The 
i^ddei^'gave'  ntdxec  immedfitttely'  of  her  proceedings 
hii/the'3urte5i  #  She  let  thehi.piamly  know,  VTh* 
lth«iri{iei'j>etbaieaiialliiig  vitith  ber  fabtioiis  subjects, 
itf^aii^sit  ier'iuthovity^  bad  fofcdd  her'aato'tsatb 
,iBt»ures;'af  othdrariselshe  .^duld  not  hayeei^^aged 
in.     However,  her  iiiaj&Aty  mak^  wiUing;  yet  to  fyt- 
•jgcd[7aIl{flibtxUaid:pas8e)d;<fi^itd}utirt  thein  ia 

dihQ.;stofq(tQst  ties'  of  aoiftyr,  lytdiich  lilie.'hwped  they 
^)^uld  tioitr  dQ»7^siBo&'theyxoold«uit  bat  befCDb*- 
tviboedtr.  'byt  otbc^f  ibtei ;  Kiutifui'i  aiddreiseb  *  ^  ofvboth 
^ei£se$iJbow^ far  thert^  highfnalglitiiiuea'sels^^h^dsib^ 

''>:» ' -'  *      .  •  '  deluded, 
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^^deflj  Md  i  dvawn  m  as  instruments  to  serve 
tbt  taltiy  and 'gratify  the  passions,  of  a  disaffected 
ptftyt  that  their  opposition,  and  want  of  con* 
tij$ mth  her  snajesty's  ministers,  which,  she  had 
so  often  invited  them  to,  had  encouraged.  FrancQ 
td*  excepti  towns  out  of  their  barrier  >trhieh  other- 
mse  might  have  been  yielded :  that,  however,  she 
kdd  not  .preelvdedthero,  or  any  other  ally,  from 
deman^^  more;  and  even  her  own  terms  were 
tt|;t€6nditronal^tpon' a. supposition  of  a  general 
j)Mice*  to  ensue  :'■  that  her  majesty  resolved  to  act 
tqion;  the  pidniaid  down  in  her  speech.^  "  And  she 
MJj^eateld^.tlfe  ptoihise  of  heti.bestroffices  to  pro* 
mote  the  interest  of  the  States,  if  they  would  deal 
libceTefy^  with  her;^ 

'fiSome  days  :befdre  the  dukeiof  Ormond  had  not 
4tce  that  orders  rwiere  given  for  the  surrender  of 
Bilnkirk^  prince  .-Eugene/ x>f  Savoy  sent  for  the  ge* 
mrals  of  the  allies,  and  asked  them .  severally, 
"Whether;  ini  case  the  armies  separated*  they 
wodld.  march  Mykh  him,  or  slay  with  the  dukeK'' 
All  of  them^  except .  two,  whb  commanded  but 
^mall  bodies,  agreed  to  join  with  the  prince ;  who 
thereiipoiv  about  three  days  after,  sent  the  duke 
word;  f'iThat  he  intended  to  march  the  following 
day  (a§  it..  was;r-  snppmed  |!p  .besiege  Landrecy.)" 
Thpc^toe^  returned- an  mpw^v,  5f  That  he  was  sur- 
prised attjlie:  prince's  message^  there  having  been 
not  the  least  -  previous  poncert  with  him,  nor  any 
Qientipu  iin  the.  mesi^age,  which  way,  or  upon 
whatdesigii,  the  march  was  intended:  therefore, 
fbat  thd;dttk|^  COiiid  not  resolve  to  march  with 
\Atai  muclilessicould'the  prince  expect  assistance 
^om  the<  qiieeo'^SLarmy,  in  any  design  undertaken 
••  '  *  after 
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after  this  nrenoer.^  The  duke;  tdU  tlik  b«i 
lerehahd,  that  he  (die  prince)  nii^^  tdse  bis 
measures  accoi^diiigly,  and  not  attribute  tolm 
Amjesty's  general,  any.  misfortune  that  migb 
happet. 

On  the  I6th  of  July,  N.  S.  tbe  several  getenb 
of  the  alUes  pined  prince  Eugene's  atmyi  mi 
begin  their  inarch^  after  talidg  leave  of  ty 
duke  and  the  earl  of  Strafibrd,  whose  ezpostria* 
tsons  conld  not  prevail  on  them  toatay;  althfO|^ 
the  Utter  assured  them,  ^^That:  the  queen  ha4 
made  neither  peace  nor  truce  wilh  Framsb ;  aad 
that  her  forces  wouhl  now  be  left  ei^KMCiA  to  the 
enemy.''* 

The  next  day  after  this  famouk  desertiw/dK 
duke  of  Ormimd  reeeived  a  letter  from  mtai. 
de  Villars,  with  an  account  that  the  town  vA 
citadel  of  Dunkirk  should  be  delivered  to  1ft. 
HiiL  Whereupon  a  cessation  of  arms  wai  dc  * 
claredi  by  sound  of  trumpet,  at  tbe  bead  of  tbfc 
British  army ;  which  now  consisted  only  of  abosl 
eighteen  thousand  men,  all  of  her  majcrty^s  sak- 
jects,  except  the  Holsteiners^  and  count  Walfo's 
diragoons.  With  this  small  body  of  men  tbe  ge- 
neral began  his  march;  and  pursuant  to  ordeis 
from  court,  retired  tovtrard  the  sea,  in  the  inaa* 
ner  he  thought  most  convenient  for  tbe  queenly 
service.  When  he  came  as  far  as  Flines,  be  was 
told  by  some  of  his  officers,  "That  tbe  cbnunaad* 
ants  of  Boucbain,  Pouay,  Lisle,  and  Toumayi 
had  reAised  them  passage  through  thoae  towns, 
or  even  liberty  of  ^ntranpe ;  and  said  it  ww  by 
order  of  Uieir  masters.''  The  duke  immediately 
recollected,  that  when  the  deputies  first  heard  of 
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tliis  resolution  to  withdraw  hii  troops,  tfai^  told 
him,  ^^They  hoped  he  did  not  intend  tatnarch 
through  any  of  their  towns.**  This  made  him 
conclude^  that  the  orders  must  he  general,  and 
that  his  army  would  certainly  meet  with  the  same 
treatment  which  his  officers  had  done.  He  had 
likewise,  before  the  armies  separated,  received 
information  of  some  designs  that  concerned  the 
safety,  or  at  least  ihe  freedom,  of  his  own  per- 
ipn,  and  (which  he  much  more  valued)  that  of 
thos^  few  British  troops  entrusted  to  his  care. 
No  general  was  ever  more  truly  or  deservedly 
beloved  by  his  soldiers,  who,  to  a  man,  were 
prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  his  service; 
and  whose  resentments  were  raised  to  the  ut- 
most, by  the  ingratitude,  al  they  termed  it,  of 
their  deserters. 

Upon  these  provocations,  he  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  returning  to  Dunkirk,  and  began 
to  consider  how  he  might  perform,  in  so  difficult 
a  conjuncture,  somethingiimportant  to  the  queen, 
and  at  the  same  time  find  a  secure  retreat  for 
bis  forces*  He  formed  his  plan  without  com- 
municating  it  to  any  person  whatsoever;  and 
the  disposition  of  the  army  being  to  march  to* 
ward  Wamcton,  in  the  way  to  Dunkirk,  he  gave 
sudden  orders  to  lieutenant-general  Cadogan,  to 
change  his  route  (according  to  the  military  phrase) 
aad  move  toward  Orchies,  e  town  leading  direct- 
ly to  Ghent 

Whjcn  prince  Eugene  and  the  States  deputies 
received  news  of  the  duke^s  motions,  they  were 
alarmed  to  the  utmost  degree ;  and  sent  count 
Nassau,  of  Wordcnbcrg,  to  the  general's  camp 
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becu  done  J, 
command- 
ants who  had  r§f us^^ passage. tp.l^s  officers,  Iiad 
acted  wholly  wifhqui;  orders."  tount  Hbmpesch, 
one  of  the  pptch  geiifirak  came  likewise  to  tK^ 
du.k«  with,  the  ^anve*  story ;  but, all  this  made 
little,  ii^pr^ssion  on  the  jgeneral,*  who  held  on 
hiS;  march ;  an^  pp  the  k3d  of  July,  N.  S.  en- 
tered Ghent, .  where  he  was  received  with  great 
8ubmis5ioa  by  the  inhabitants,  "'and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  townj  as  he^  likewise  did  of  Bruges  a 
few  days  ^fter.   - 

The  duke  of  brmond  thought,  thit  consider- 
ing the  present  disppsitioh  of  the  States  toward 
Britain,  it  might  te  necessary  for  the  queen  to 
have  some  pledge  from,  that  repubjick  in  her 
jfiands,  as  well  as  from  France ;  by  which  means 
her  piajesty  would  be  empowered  to  act  the  pjirt 
that  best  became  her,,  of  being  mediator  at  leastj 
and  that  while  Ghent  was  in  the  queen's  hands,  * 
no  provisions  could  pass  the  Scheldt  or  the  Lis 
without  her  permission,  by'  which  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  starve  their  army.  The  possession 
pf  these  towns,  mi^ht  likewise  teach  the  Dutch 
and  Jmperialists  to  preserve  a  degree  of  decency 
and  civility  to  her  majesty,  which  both  of  them 
were  upon  some  occasions  too  apt  to  forget : 
and  beside^,  there  was  already  in  the  town  of 
Ghent  a  battfilion  of  British  troops,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  fiv(5  hundred  men  in  the  citadel, . 
together  witlj  a  ^reiit  quantity  pf  ammunition 
stores  for  the  service  of  the  war,  which  would 
certainly  have  beep  sei:?ed  pr  embezzled  :  so  that 
no  service  could  be  more  ^ea^onal^le  or  useful 
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*Jn^ffi^^|iTeSeHt?jirfctui^,'^>%^  tor  'Whfeh'''tbe 

Wetl8yry '  power*  t6^ afct kVtie  thbirght  fit  on'iny 

^afftMeiti^ge%?  "-  ^'-^^'''^'K:  r  ./       ^.    .i 

'''  r;%a^e^^4lkte4nterra^tfetf  A^  -a^d'er  «f  time 

who; 'dftet  havfn^place* 

sent '  a  suppf^  'Bf*  men^aiid  'atiftxiiiiiition  t6*  Duri- 
kiJ-k;  tetir6tfT:o  Ghent,  Wlieriflie  contbufed  some 
;inontiisi;titl  h^'had  liaW'tci'Wte^^  Eti^land. ' 
'  ttpoti  theatH^^  cBlbner  Disney  at  court^ 
With  an  alccouiit  ttia't  llfn'lkill  had  taken' posses- 
sion of"' BdtffeiVk/  a' universal  jdysj^rfead  o^er  the 
kingdom;  this  event  being  Ipoked  on  as -the 
'cei:tain  foremntiei'  o»f  a  peace :  besides,  the  Fifench 
fiiith  ivas'fn'  so  ill  a  re|)iitati6ti'  among  us,  thit 
mny  persons,  otherwise'  san?gliineetiough,»  cbuld 

♦  ifever  bring' t nemselvb  -to  belie ve  that  the  town 

'  wbufd  be  d^ivered,  ^ill  xrertaift  i nttf Higence  canie 

'tfiit  it  vcah  abltiaily  in  our  hinds.     Neither  vreie 

ihe  miM^ei^s'HTtefA'selves  altogether  at  ease,  'orfree 

'Ffom-Suispidibii/  whatever  countenance  they  riiadS  ; 
*-f|[*r  the^  kn'erwVcry  well' that  the  French  kin^ 

•  fi^d^^fanjpplauiible  reasons  to  elude  his  prortus*, 
TfTSe  found  Icaiise  tdTe])eAtit;  one  condidfth[idf 
8ift?efifferfng  Diirikirk  being  a  general  arttlllltie 
ofair^ie'  troop  in  the  British  pay,  whtfeR«i>fer 
Majesty*  was*  not  dble  to  perform  ;  and  u^dfl^flfk 

"fiihr^,  '  the'-'mareichai  de  Villars  (as'  ^  feftfe 
before  related)  endeavoured  to  dissuaded  tfSitt 
from  accepting  the  tbnditions,  and  in  itk^tity 
interval  while  those  difficulties  were  adjd^tW^, 

.  the  mare3chal  d;l!r:4elles,  one  of  the  French' pleiJK- 
potentiaries  at  Utreqht  '(whose  inclinations,    as 
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well  as  those  of  1;^  colleague^  mfonfi*  Meniigey, 
Jed  ^in»  ^o  fk^Q^r  Ijlue  St^  more  tbtii  Bii* 
taip)  assured  the  lord  privy^^seal,  '^  That  tbe 
Dutch  were  then  pressing  to  ^Usr  unto  septxate 
aieasures  with  his  master."  And  Jiis  lordsHp^  in 
a  vi^t  to  abbd  c}e  Pplignac,  obaeryii^  a  person  to 
.withdraw  as  he  entered  the  abhi^s  chamber,  was 
.^Id  byt^  minister,  ^'  That  the  person  be  saw 
-was  ope  Moleau  of  Amsterdam  (ipfntioned  be- 
fore) a  famous  agent  ibr  the  States  with  France, 
who  bad  been  entertaining  him  (the  abbi6)  iq>on 
the  sisipe  subject ;  hut  that  he  had  refiised  to 
treat  M^ith  Moleaui  without  the  privity  of  Eng- 
land.^ 

M[r«  Harley,  whom  we  mentioned  above  to  l^iTe 
be«n  sent  early  in  the  spring  to  Utrecht,  continued 
longer  in  Holland  than  was  at  first  expected ;  but, 
having  received  her  majesly's  farther  instructtpUi 
was  about  this  time  arrived  at  Hanover.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  his  electoral  highness,  to  be  veiy 
jU  served  by  mons.  Bothmar,  his  envoy  here,  who 
assisted  at  all  the  factious  tneetinj^  of  the  di8Con<^ 
tented  party,  and  deceived  his  maHb&r  hy  ?  false 
Cfepresentatipn  of  the  kingdom,  drawn  Intel  the 
opinion  of  those  to  whom  he  confined  his  ^ilfvfr- 
iilion.  There  was  lilcewise  at  the  elector's  couft 
a  little  Frenchman,  without  any  merit  or  coosc- 
called  Robethon,  who,  by  the  assistance 
couragement  of  the  last  ministry,  had  in* 
himself  into  some  degpree  of  that  prince's 
which  he  used  in  giving  his  master  the 
impressions  he  was  able  of  those  whom  the 
employed  in  her  service;  insinuating,  "That 
the*  present  ministers  were  not  in  the  interest  of 

his 
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Uft  iii|ffanfi66'B  &OMiy ;  th»t  Ihfiir  yi6«rs  vere  tor 
wifd.ithe  ]>r9teadfir;  that  they  i^Qre  9iaj|a«ga9 
vmeoive  ah^  dishonourable  {leace ;  that  the  .Wfeighjt 
«f  thei»dQawM  againat  .theni;  wd.  that  it  iH^af 
mptmUbU  ior  them  to  prowrvie  mw^  ]9^r  theMr 
er^t  or  powcrw^ 

The  earl  JBivds  had,  ta  thtf  Ibrogoing  year^ 
keasent  to  HaAoTer,  moi;der  to  .imdec^iye  thf 
^iectoi^  Mid  reinove  whatever:  pitgudkef  might 
kt  infitted  mto  hishiglmeaf  agmwt  hw  VSiifi^ty^f 
froceedings ;  hiit  it  ahould  seem  that  <be  Jiad  99 
lefy  gfffat  saetess  'hi'this  ttegotiatk|Q :  for»,  49091 
after  his  aeturta  tb  £agland,  ;moiis.  Bothoiai^s  oie,* 
lioaial  aj^earsd^  in  the  maimer  I  have  already 
tdated»  which  dJaooveaed  the  sentii]penta  of  ibia 
alaetoiM  highiieas.(if  they  were  truly  represented 
ia  that  memorial)  to  dkfier  iic|t  a  little  from  ^hose 
of  the  queen.  Mr.  Harley  was  therefore  directed 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
fketofc  in  private ;  to  assure  faim^  ^^  That,  aV- 
though  her  ^majesty  had  thought  herself  justly 
piovoiced  by  the  conduct  of  his  minister,  yet 
such  was  her  affection  for  ht^  highness,  and  con- 
earn!  for' the. interest  of  his  family,  tliat  instead 
of  showing  the  least  mairk  of  resentment,  she 
had  chflaen  to  send  him  (Mr.rUarley)  fully  in* 
iitruoted  to  open  her  designs,  iiiid  show  his  high- 
nen  the  nal  interest  of  Britain  in  the  present 
conjuncture."  Mr.  Harley  was  to  give  the  elec- 
tor a  true  account  of  what  had  passed  in  Eng- 
.land,  during  the  first  part  of  this  session  of  p^- 
liament;  to  expose  to  ^is  highness  the  weakness 
of  those  with  whom  his  minister  had  consulted, 
and  under  whose  directions  he  had  acted;  to  fpp- 
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vince  him  how  mueh  loM^er  tb&t>£ao€ion  ijiust  be^ 
borne  when  a  peace  shotild:  he  conchid^d,.  dcd 
^hen  the  natural  strepgth.  of  the  kingdom, liiseuf 
cumbered  from  tlie*  burden  •  of  the  war, '  ^ould  be 
at  libisrty  to^e&ert  itMif ;  ,tO'  $hoW  him' hW  Ui 
iQterest  in  the  succession  was  saccKfioed^totfaatiof 
A  party :  >'  That  hik  bighnest  biui'^bdeii  :hithertb  a 
friend  to  both  sides-' ;  but  thatcthslineaisuires  takfa 
l>y .  his  mimsters^:  had  tended  «ondyitd>  act  }mx  At 
the  head  of  one,  in'Oppositibh  id  <t]ie  dtber:"  ;to 
explain  to  the  eleotar,'how"fuUy;  the  rsiifetyf /<^ 
^Europe  was^ provided  fprbyrthedpteD'^ of /p^ce^in 
her  majesty's  speech ;  andba^ir  littlerisoasan  ihi» 
would  appear  to  have,  who  oohiiilaiaed|th6rIeuii^ 
est  of  this  plan,  if  it  were  'companed  eitUsBjuiih 
our  engagements  to  them  when*  m^e  began jtbe 
war^  Or  with  their  performances  in:  the  coacde  fi( 
•it.'  i'.-        •.'.".      jt      ;.   X 

Upon  this  occasion,.  Mr.  Uapley  wasitorofaserve 
to  the  elector,  ^*  That  it  should  rather  be.  won- 
dered at,  how  the  queen  had  broi;^ht  f  ranee  to 
offer  so  much,  than  yet  to  offer  no  m<>re;  because, 
as  soon  as  ever  it  appeared  tbat.her  majesty  wK>Qkl 
be  at  the  liead  of  tliis  treaty,  and  that^  the  iirtoh 
ests  of  Britaia  were*  to  be  provided  for^/suofa  en- 
deavours, were  4ised  to  break  off  the  negotiatiofi, 
as, are  hardly  to  be  paralleled ;!  and'  the  ^dimunon 
thereby  ci^ated*  among  tiae  allies,  h^id^iyen  more 
opportunities  to  the  enemy  of  being  slow  in  their 
concessions,  than  any  other  measures  might  pos- 
sibly have  done :  that  this  want  x)f  concert  amorng 
the  allies,  could  not  in  any  sort  be  imputed 'to 
the  queen  ;  who  had.  all  along  invited  them  to  it 
with  the  greatest  earnestness,  as  the  surest  means 
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to  briog  France  to  reason :   tii»t  sfae*  had*  ai*> 
ways  in  a  particular  manner  pressed  ^'Stttbs*' 
General  to  come  into  the  strictest  union  with  he*v 
and  opened  to  them  her  intentions  with  the*  greats 
est  freedom  ;  but  finding  tbat^  instead  of  concur^ 
ring  with  her  majesty,  they  were  daily  carrying' 
on  intrigues  to   break  off  the  negotiation,  andi 
thereby  deprive  her  of  the  advantages  she  migfati 
justly  expect  from  the  ensuing  peace,  having  n^' 
other  way  left,  she  was  forced  to  act  with  France, 
as  $he  did,  by  herself;  that  however,  the  queet|( 
had  hot  taken  upon  herself  to  determine  the  iti- 
terests  of  the  allies,  who  were  at  liberty  of  insist- 
ing on  farther  pretensions ;  wherein  her  majesty 
would  not  be  wanting,  to  support  them  as  fat  a^ 
she  was  able,  and  improve  the  concession^  already' 
made  by  France;  in  which  case,  a  good  under- 
standing and  harmony  among  the  confederates, 
would  yet  be  of  the  greatest  use,  for  making  the 
enemy  more  tractable  and  easy.** 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  reciting  the  sub*^ 
stance  of  Mr.  Harley*s  instructions,  because  it 
will  serve  as  a  recapitulation  of  what  I  have  aU 
ready  said  upon  this  subject,  and  seems  to  set 
her  majesty's  intentions  and  proceedings  at  this 
time  in  the  clearest  light. 

After  the  cessation  of  arms  declared  by  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  upon  the  delivery  of  Dunkirfcj 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  very  earnestly  pressed 
those  of  Holland  to  con>e  into  a  general  armris^ 
tice ;  for,  if  the  whole  confederacy  acted  in  con- 
junction, this  would  certainly  be  the  best' means 
for  brining  the  common,  enemy  to  reasonable 
terms  of  peace :  but  the  States,  dekidtd  by  the 
voL«  vx.  4  boundl«%i 
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boundless  promises  of  count  Zinzendorf,  and  the 
undertaking  talent  of  prinpe  Eugene,  who  dread- 
ed the  conclusion  of  the  war,  as  the  period  of  his 
glory,  would  not  hear  of  a  cessation.  The  loss 
of  eighteen  thousand  Britons,  was  not  a  diminu- 
tion of  weight  in  the  balance  of  such  an  ally  a$ 
the  emperor,  and  such  a  general  as  the  prince. 
Besides,  they  looked  upon  themselves  to  be  still 
superior  to  France  in  the  field ;  and  although 
their  computation  was  certainly  right  in  point  of 
number,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  it  was  grounded  upon  a  great  mis^ 
take.  I  have  been  assured  by  several  persons  pf 
bur  own  country,  and  some  foreigners  of  the  first 
rank  both  for  skill  and  station -in  arms,  that  in 
most  victories  obtained  in  the  present  war,  the 
British  troops  were  ever  employed  in  the  post  of 
danger  and  honour,  and  usually  began  the  at* 
tack ;  (being  allowed  to  be  naturally  more  fear- 
less than  the  people  of  any  other  country)  by 
which  they  were  not  only  an  example  of  courage 
to  the  rest,  but  mu$t  be  acknowledged,  without 
partiality,  to  have  governed  the  fortune  of  the 
day  ;  since  it  is  known  enoughj  how  small  a  part 
of  an  army  is  generally  engaged  in  any  battle.  It 
may  likewise  be  added,  that  nothing  is  of  greater 
moment  in  war  than  opinion.  The  French,  Ijy 
their  frequent  losses,  which  they  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  courage  of  our  men,  believed  that  a  British 
general,  at  the  head  of  British  troops,  was  not  to 
be  overcome ;  and  the  mareschal  de  V illars  was 
quickly  sensible  of  the  advantage  he  had  got;  for, 
in  a  very  few  days  after  the  desertion  of  the  al- 
lies, happened  the  earl  of  Albemarle's  disgrace  at 
^  /  Denain, 
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Denaiir,  by  a  feint  of  the  iiiare8chal%  and  a  mani- 
ftst  failure,  somewhere  or  other,  both  of  courage 
and  conduct,  on  the  side  of  the  confederates; 
the  blame  of  which  was  equally  shared  between 
prince  Eugene  and  the  earl;  although  it  is  .cer- 
tain, the  duke  of  Ormond  gave  the  latter  timely 
warning  of  his  danger;  observing,  he  was  neither 
intrenched  as  he  ought,  nor  provided  with  bilges 
sufficient  for  the  situation  he  was  in,  and  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  main  army. 

Tiie  marquis  de  Torcy  had  likewise  the  same 
sentiments  of  what  mighty  consequence  those  fewt 
British  battalions  were  to  the  confederate  army; 
since  he  advised  his  master  to  deliver  up  Dunkirk^ 
although  the  queen  could  not  perform  the  condi-- 
tion  understood,  whicii  was  a  cessation  of  arms  of 
all  the  foreign  forces  in  her  pay. 

It  must  be  owned,  tliat  mdns.  de  Torcy  made 
great  merit  of  this  confidence  that  his  master 
placed  in  the  queen ;  and  observing  her  majesty's 
displeasure  agarast  the  Dutch,  on  account  of  their 
late  proceedings,  endeavoured  to  inflame  it  with 
aggravations  enough ;  insinuating,  "  That,  since 
the  States  had  acted  so  ungratefully,  the  queen 
should  let  her  forges  join  with  those  qf  France^ 
in  Qfdef^  to  compel  the  confederates  to  a  peace.*' 
But,  although  this  overture  were  very  tenderly 
hinted  from  tjie  French  court,  her;  majesty  heapd 
it  with  the  utmost  abhorrence;  and  ordered  hpr 
secretary  Mr.  St  John  (created  about  this  timd^ 
viscount  BolingbfQke)  to  tell  mons.  de  Torcy, 
"That  no  prdvwaltions  whatever  should  tenypt 
her  to  distresft.1ier  ajlies;  but  she  would  endea- 
vour to  bring  them  io  reason  by  fair  m^ans,  or 
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leave  them  to  their  own  condact :  that  if  the  for- 
mer should  be  found  impracticabley  she  would 
^  then  make  her  own  peace,  and  content  h^rsdf 
with  doing  the  office  of  a  mediator  betM«^een  hotk 
parties:  but,  if  the  States  should  at  any  time  come 
to  a  better  mind,  and  suffer  their  ministers  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  her's,  she  would  assert  their 
just  li^terests  to  the  utmost,  and  make  no  farther 
progress  in  any  treaty  with  France,  until  thos^ 
allies  received  all  reasonable  satisfaction,  both  as 
to  their  barrier  and  their  trade.**  The  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries were  directed  to  give  the  same  as* 
sqrances  to  the  Dutch  ministers  at  Utrecht;  and 
withal  to  let  them  know,  "  That  the  queen  was 
determined,  by  their  late  conduct,  to  make  peace 
either  with,  or  without  them ;  but  would  much 
rather  choose  the  fbrmer.'*  ^ 

There  was,  however,  qne  advantage,  which  her 
majesty  resolved  to  make  by  this  defection  of  her 
foreigners.  She  had  been  led,  by  the  mistaken 
politicks  of  some  years  past,  to  involv^  herself  in 
several  guarantees  with  the  princes  of  the.North, 
v>4iich  were  in  some  sort  contradictory  to  one  an- 
other: hut  this  conduct  of  theirs  wholly  annulled 
all  such  engagements,  and  left  her  at  liberty  to 
interpose  in  the  affairs  of  those  parts  of  Europe, 
in  such  a  manner,  as  would  best  serve  the  inte* 
rests  of  her  own  kingdoms^,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
prptestant  religion,  and  settle  a  due  balance  of 
power  in  the  North. 

The  grand  article  for  preventing  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain,  was  to  be  executed  during  a 
cessation  of  arms.  But  many  difficulties  arising 
about  that,  and  some  other  points  of  gteat  iropor- 
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tibce  to  the  coirimon  cause,  which  could  not  easily 
beadju8ted>  either  between  the  French  and  Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  or  by  corrcspon*^ 
dence  between  mons.  de  Torcy  and  the  uiipistry 
here;  the  queen  took  the  resolution  of  sending 
the  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke  immediately  t6 
France,  fully  instructed  in  all  her  intentions,  and 
authorized  to  negotiate  every  thing  necessary  fot 
settling  the  treaty  of  peace  in  such  a  course,  ai 
might  bring  it  to  a  happy  and  speedy  conclusion. 
He  was  empowered  to  agree  to  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  by  sea  and  land,  b6t#een  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Spain,  to  continue  for  four 
months,  or  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ; 
provided  France  and  Spain  would  previously  give 
positive  assurances  to  make  good  the  terms  de- 
manded by  her  majesty  for  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
and  would  likewise  adjust  and  determine  the 
forms  of  the  several  renunciations  to  be  made  by 
both  those  crowns^  in  order  to  prevent  their  bein^ 
^ver  united.  The  lord  Bolingbroke  was  likewise 
authorized  to  settle  some  differences  relating  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  for  whose  interest  France 
Was  as  much  concerned,  as  her  majesty  was  for 
those  of  the  duke  of  Savoy;  to  explain  all  doubt- 
ful articles  which  particularly  related  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  Britain;  to  know  the  real  ultimatum, 
as  it  is  termed,  of  France  upon  the  general  plan 
6f  pea^e ;  and  lastly,  to  cut  off  all  hopes  from 
th*t  court  of  ever  bringing  the  queeii  to  force  hef 
allies  to  a  disadvantageous  peace;  her  majesty  re^ 
solving  to  impose  no  scheme  at  all  upon  them,  ot 
to  debar  them  from  the  liberty  of  endeavouring 
Co  obt^itt  the  best  conditions  they  could. 

The 
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The  lord  Bolingbroke  went  to  France  in  the  bc^ 
ginning  of  August;  was  received  at  court  with 
particular  marks  of  distinction  and  respect;  and 
in  a  very  few  days,  by  his  usual  address  and  abi- 
li<^y>  performed  every  part  of  his  commission,  ex- 
tremely to  the  queen's  content,  and  his  own  ho- 
nour. He  returned  to  England  before  the  end  of 
the  month ;  but  Mr.  Prior,  who  went  along  with 
Ijim,  was  left  behind,  to  adjust  whatever  diffe- 
rences might  remain  or  arise  between  the  tw^o 
crowns. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  general  conferences  at 
Utrecht,  whith  for  several  weeks  bad  been  let  fell, 
since  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  were  now  resumed. 
But,  the  Dutch  still  declaring  against  a  suspension 
of  arms,  and  refusing  to  accept  the  queen's  speech 
as  a  plan  to  negotiate  upon,  there  was  no  progress 
Jiiadeibr  some  time  in  the  great  work  of  tl^  peace, 
Whereupon  the  British  plenipotentiaries  told  those 
of  the  States,  "That,  if  the  queen's  endeavours 
could  not  procure  more  than  the  contents  of  her 
speech,  or  if  the  French  should  ever  fall  short  of 
what  was  there  offered^  the,  Dutch  could  blame 
none  but  themselves,  who,  by  their  conduct,  bad 
rendered  things  difficult,  that  would  otherwise 
have  beeii  easy."  However,  her  majesty  thought 
it  prudent  to  j^eep  the  States  still  in  hopes  of  her 
good  offices,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  des- 
perate Skurse  of  leavipg  themselves  wholly  at  thp 
mercy  of  France ;  which  was  an  expedient  tjiey 
/oVmerly  practised,  and  which  a  party  ^mong 
them  was  now  inclined  to  advise. 

While  the  congress  at  Utrecht  remained  in  thi^ 
inactive  state,  the  queen  proceeded  (q  perfect  thaj 
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important  article  for  preventiag  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain.  It  was  proposed,  and  accepted,  that 
Philip  should  renounce  France,  for  himself  and 
his  posterity;  and  that  the  most  christian  king, 
and  all  the  princes  of  his  blood,  should  in  like 
manner  renounce  Spain. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  project  of  renun« 
ciation  lay  under  a  great  disrepute,  by  the  former 
practices  of  this  very  king  Lewis  XIV.  pursuant 
to  an  absurd  notion  among  many  in  that  kingdom, 
of  a  divine  right  annexed  to  proximity  of  blood, 
not  to  be  controlled  by  any  human  law. 

But  it  is  plain  the  French  themselves  had  recourse 
to  this  method,  after  all  their  infractions  of  it,  since 
the  Pyrenean  treaty;  for  the  first  dauphin,  in  whom 
the  original  claim  was  vested,  renounced  for  him'* 
self  and  his  eldest  son,  which  opened  the  way  to 
Philip  dukeof  Anjou;  who  would  however  hardly 
have  succeeded,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  will  made 
in  his  favour  by  the  last  king,  Charles  II. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  reflect  with  any  patience, 
upon  the  unaccouniable  stupidity  of  ^e  princes 
of  Europe  for  some  centuries  past,  who  left  a  pro^ 
bability  to  France  of  succeeding,  in  a  few  ages, 
to  all  their  dominions ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
no  alliance  with  that  kingdom  could  be  of  advan- 
tage to  any  prince  by  reason  of  the  salique  law. 
Should  not  common  prudence  have  taught  every 
sovereign  in  Christendom,  to  enact  a  salique  law 
with  jrespect  to  France?  for  want  of  which,  it  is 
almost  ji  miracle  that  the  Bourbon  family  has  not 
possessed  jthe  universal  monarchy  by  right  of  in- 
heritance. When  the  French  asfsert  that  a  prox- 
imity of  bl.ood  gives  9  divine  right,  as  some  of 
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thmr  miDbteis  Twho  ought  to  be  moce  wise  or 
honest)  rl^ave  .lately  adyanced  in  this  very  case  to 
the  title  of  Spaio ;  .do  ithey  not,  by  alio  wing  it 
French  tsuccession,  make  their  own  kings  U8urpei&3 
Or,  if  the  salique  law  be  divine,  is  it  not  .of  jmh 
versal  obligation,  and  consequently  of  force,  to 
exclude  France  from  inheriting  by  daughters? 
Or,  lastly,  if  that  law  be  of  human  instidution, 
may  it  not  he  enacted  in  any  state,  with  iwhatever 
extent  or  bmitatiou  the  legislature  shall  think  iitf 
|ar  the  notion  c^  ai;r  unchangeable  human  law,  is 
an  absurdity  lii  government,  to  be  believed  only 
by  ignorance,  and  supported  by  power.  Hence 
it'follows,  that  the  children  of  the  late  queen  of 
fiance, .  ^.Ithough  she  had  renounced,  were  as  le* 
gally.exduded  from  succeeding  to  Spain,  as  if 
Ihe  sattqoe  law  haxl  been  fundamental  in  that 
kingdom  i  since  tbat  exclusion  was  established  by 
every  powjcr  in  Spain  which  could  possibly  givet 
sanction  to  any  law  there ;  and  therefore  ikud  dok( 
ofAojou's  title  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  be- 
hest of  his  prjedecesaor  (which  has  great  autho* 
Tity  in  tl?at  monarchy,  as  it  formerly  had  in  ours) 
^pon  thi?  confirpiation  of  the  cortes,  and  the  ge- 
neral ponsent  of  the  people. 

It  is  ceTim%  the  faith  of  princes  is  so  frequently 
subservient  to  their  ambition,  that  renunciations 
)mve  little  yi^lidity,  otherwise  than  from  the  powers 
^nd  parties  Fho«e  interest  it  is  to  support  them, 
But  this  renunciation,  wiiich  the  queen  has  ex? 
aqted  frpm  the  French  king  and  his  grandson,  I 
take  to  be  armed  with  all  the  essential  circum* 
stances  that  can  fortify  such  an  act :  for,  as  it  is 
necessary  fw  the  isepurit^  of  every  prince  in 
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Eiiiope,  tbftt  diose  tvo  great  kiogdoim  should 
pcf or  be  united ;  so  the'  chief  among  them  wiH 
jcadily  codaseDt  to  be  guarantees  for  preventing 
8Hcfa  a  nnsfoitune. 

fiesidesy  this  proposal  (according  to  her  ma* 
jesty's  expr^sssion  in  her  speech)  is  of  such  a  na- 
iure,  that  it  executes  itself;  because  the  Spaniards,  , 
who  dread  such  a  union  for  every  reason  that  can 
hftve  weight  among  men,  took  care  that  their  king 
litt>uld  not  only  renounce  in  the  most  solemn  n»an- 
fier ;  but  likewise  thfit  the  act  should  be  framed  in 
&e  strongest  terms  themselves  could  invent,  or 
me  c0iild  furnish  them  with.  As  to  France,  upon 
ffupposal  of  the  young  dauphin's  dying  in  a  few 
years,  that  kingdom  wiH  not  be  in  a  condition  to 
engage  in  a  long  war. against  a  powerful  alliance, 
forttfi^  with  the  addition  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  party  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  or  whoever  else 
shall  be  next  claimer:  and  the  longer  the  present 
dauphin  lives,  the  weaker  must  Philip's  interest  be 
tttFuance;  because  the  princes  who  are  to  sucr 
cecd  by  this  renunciation,  will  have  most  power 
and  credit  in  the  kingdom. 

The  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  good 
iinderstanding  between  the  allies,  especially  Britain 
and  Holland,  were  increased  every  day ;  the 
French  taking  the  advantage,  and  raising  diiB- 
culties,  not  only  upon  the  general  plan  of  peace, 
but  likewise  upon  the  explanation  of  several  arti- 
cles \\\  the  projected  treaty  betweeii  theni  and  her 
majesty.  They  insisted  to  haive  Lisle,  as  the  equi- 
valent for  Dunkirk :  ^nd  demanded  Tournay, 
Maubeuge,  and  Cond6,  for  the  two  or  three  towns 
fiientianed  in  t^e  cjUf^en's  speech,  which  the  British 
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pleoipotratiaries  were  so  far  from  allawing,  that 
they  refused  to  confer  with  those  of  France  Upon 
that  foot;  although  at  the  same  time,  the  former 
had  fresh  apprehensions  that  the  Dutch,  in  a  fit  of 
despair,  would  accept  whatever  terms  the  ienemy 
pleased  to  offer,  and,  by  precipitating  their  owe 
peace^  prevent  her  majesty  from  obtaining  any 
advantages,  both  for  her  allies  and  herself. 

It  i5  most  certain  that  the  repeated  losses  suf- 
fered by  the  States,  in  little  more  than  two  months 
after  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the 
queen's  assistance,  did  wholly  disconcert  their 
counsels;  and  their  prudence  (as  it  is  usual)  be- 
^an  to  forsiake  them  with  their  good  fortune. 
They  were  so  weak  as  to  be  still  deluded  by  their 
friends  in  England,  who  continued  to  give  them 
hopes  of  some  mighty  and  immediate  resource 
from  hence;  for,  when  the  duke  of  Ormond  had 
been  about  a  month  in  Ghent,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  mareschal  de  Villars,  to  inform  him, 
*^  That  the  Dutch  generals  taken  at  Denain  had 
jtold  the  mareschal  publickly  of  a  sudden  revolu- 
%tion  expected  in  Britain;  that  particularly  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  and  mons.  Hompesch  discoursed 
very  freely  of  it ;  and  that  nothing  was  more  comr 
pionly  talked  of  in  Holland."  It  was  then  like^ 
wise  confidently  reported  in  Ghent,  that  the  queen 
was  dead ;  sud  we  all  remember  what  rumour  flew 
about  here  at  the  very  same  time,  as  if  her  ma- 
jesty's health  were  in  ft  bad  condition* 

Whether  such  vain  hopes  as  these  gave  spirit  ta 
the  Dutch;  whethjer  thpir  frequent  misfortuDes 
made  them  angry  and  sullen;  whether  they  still 
e;xpected  tp  ovejrreach  us  by  soitne  private  stipula- 
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tioQi  with  VraBcey  through  the  mediation  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  as  that  prince  afterwards  gave 
out;  or  whatever  else  was  the  cause ;  they  utterly 
refused  a  cessation  of  armSi  and  made  not  the 
lea«t  return  to  all  the  advances  and  invitations 
i»^de  by  her  majesty,  until  the  close  of  the  cam* 
paign. 

It  was  then  the  States  first  began  to  view  their 
affairs  in  another  light ;  to  consider  how  little  the 
vast  promises  of  count  Zinzendorf  were  to  be  re- 
lied on ;  to  be  convinced  that  France  was  not  dis-» 
posed  to  break  with  her  majesty,  •  only  to  gratify 
their  ill  humour,  or  unreasonable  demands;   to 
discover  that  their  factious  correspondents  on  this 
side  the  water  had  shamefully  misled  them ;  that 
some  of  their  own  principal  towns  grew  heartily 
weary  of  the  war,  and  backward  in  their  Joans ; 
9ud,  lastly,  that  prince  Eugene,  their  new  general, 
whether  his  genius  or  fortune  had  left  him,  was 
not  for  their  turn.    They,  therefore,  directed  their 
ministers  at  Utrecht  to  signify  to  the  lord  privy- 
seal  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  "  That  the  States 
were  disposed  to  comply  with  her  majesty,  and  to 
desire  her  good  oi^ces  with  France  j  particularly, 
that  Tournay  and  Cond6  might  be  left  to  them  as 
part  of  their  barrier,  without  which  they  could 
not  be  safe :  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  might  not 
be  suffered  to  retain  any  town  in  the  Netherlands, 
Fhich  would  be  as  bad  for  Holland  as  if  those 
plapes  were  in  the  hands  of  France :  therefore  the 
States  proposed,  that  Luxembourg,  Namur,  Char-p 
Icroy,  and.  Nieuport,  might  be  delivered  to  the 
^peror :  lastly,  that  the  French  might  not  insist 
pn  e:s;cepting  thefpur  species  of  goods  out  of  the 
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teriiFof  l$i54:  that,  if  bet  majesty  C6uI4  "pttviA 
with  Frtiice  to  satisfy  their  masters  on  tiiesear^ 
ticles,  they  would  be  ready  to  jsubmit  inltUtbt 
rest." 

When  the  queen  received  aa  account  6f  thu 
good  disposition  in  the  States-Generali  immediately 
orders  were  sent  to  Mr.  Prior,  to  inform  the  ini* 
nisters  of  the  French  court,  **  That  her  majesty 
had  now  some  hopes  of  the  Dutch  complying 
with  her  measures ;  and  tlserefore  she  resolved,  tt 
she  had  always  declared,  whenever  thofee  iallies 
cUme  to  themselves,  not  to  make  the  peace  without 
their  reasonable  satisfd^tion."  The  difficulty  that 
inost  pressed  was,  about  the  disposal  of  Touraay 
and  Cond6.  The  Dutch  insisted  strongly  to  hav6 
both,  and  the  French  were  extremely  unwilling  to 
part  with  either. 

The  queen  judged  the  former  would  suffice  for 
completing  the  barrier  of  the  States.  Mr,  Prior 
was  therefore  directed  to  press  the  marquis  de , 
Torcy  effisctually  on  this  head  :  and  to  terminate 
all  that  minister's  objections,  by  assuring  him  of 
her  majesty's  resolution  to  appear  openly  on  the 
side  of  the  Dutch,  if  this  demand  were  refused. 
It  was  thought  convenient  to  act  in  this  resolute 
fnanner  with  France ;  whose  late  success  against 
Holland  had  taught  the  ministeh  of  the  most 
phristian  king  to  resume  their  old  imperious  Aao- 
ner  of  treating  with  that  republick ;  to  which 
they  wpre  fkither  encouraged  by  the  ill  under^ 
standing  between  her  majesty  and  thealliei. 

This  appeared  from  th^  result  of  an  idle  quarrel 
that  happened  about  the  <nd  of  .July,  at  Utreebti 
between  a  French  ^d  a  J>fitch  plenipotentiary^ 
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moiiA.  Mesnager  and  count  Eechtecen ;  *  wfaerdtt 
the  court  of  France  demanded  such  abject  submid* 
sions,  anii  with  so  nmcb*  bangibtiness^  as.  plainly 
showed  they  were  pleafitd  with  any  occasion  ofi 
ttiqrtifying  the  Dutch. 

Besides,  the  politicks  of  the  French  ran  at  tbisi 
time  very  opposite  to  those  of  Britain.  They: 
thought  the  ministers  here  diiist  not  meet  the  pas* 
liameni;  without  a. peace ;  and  tha4:  therefore,  hen 
majesty  would  either  force  the  States  to  .comply^ 
with  France,,  by  delivering  up  Toumay,  whic& 
was  the  principal  point  in  dispute ;  or  wonid  fi<^ 
msh  her  own  peace  with  France  and  Spain;  leavinf^ 
a  fixeif"%ime  for  Holland  to  refuse  or  accept  the 
terms  imposed  on  them.  But  the.  queen,  who 
thought  the  demand  of  Toumay  by  the  States,  to 
be  very  necessary  and  just,  was  determined  to 
insist  upon  it;  and  to  declare  openly  against 
f  ranee,  rather  than  suffer  her  ally  to  want  a  place 
so  useful  for  their  barrier.  And  Mr.  Prior  was 
ordered  to  signify  this  resolution  of  her  msjestyi 
to  mons.  de  Torcy,  in  case  that  minister  could 
not  be  otherwise  prevailed  on. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  did  likewise,  at  the 
same  time,  express  to.  those  of  Holland  her  mav 
jesty's  great  satisfaction,  "That the  States  were 
at  last  disposed  to  act  in  confidence  with  her :. 
that  she  wished  this  resolution  had  been  sooner 
taken,  since  nobody  had  gained  by  the  delay  but 

*  The  count  de  Rechteren  had  filled  the  highest  offices  in  ihm 
iUte ;  he  had  been  field  deputy,  and  amhassador  extraordioaiy  aS 
tlie  imperial  court,  several  years ;  was  of  noUe  birth,  possoated  m 
great  fortune,  and  on  several  occasions  distinguished  htmseif  as  » 
gallant  man*     N» 

the 
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the  French  king :  that  however,  her  majesty  did 
not  question  the  procuring  of  a  safe  and  honour- 
able peace,  hy  united  counsels,  reasonable  de- 
mands; and  prudent  measures :  that  she  \9o\x\A 
assist  them  in  getting  whatever  was  necessary  to 
their  barrier,  and  in  settlmg  to  their  satisfaction 
the.exceptions  made  by  France  out  of  the  tariff 
of  1664 :  that  no  other  difficulries  remained  of 
moment  to  retard  the  peace,  since  the  queen  had 
obtained  Sardinia  for  the  duke  of  Savoy  ;  and  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Low  Countries,,  would  ad- 
here tp  what  she  delivered  from  the  throne :  that 
as  to  the  empire  her  majesty  heartily  wished  their 
barrier  as  good  as  could  be  desired ;  but  that  we 
were  not  now  in  circumstances  to  expect  every 
thing  exactly  according  to  the  scheme  of  Holland: 
France  had  already  offered  a  great  part ;  and  the 
queen  did  not  think  the  remainder  worth  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war." 

Her  majesty  conceived  the  peace  in  so  much 
forwardness,  that  she  thought  fit,  about  this  time, 
to  nominate  the  duke  Hamilton,  and  the  lord 
Lexington,^  for  ambassadors  in  France  and  Spain,^ 
to  receive  the  renunciations  in  both  courts,  and 
adjust  matters  of  commerce. 

The  duke  *  was  preparing  for  his  journey,  when 

'  *  James  duke  of  Hamilton  was  a  gentlemaD  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber to  king  Charles  II.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  title, 
April  18,  1694,  and  was  sent  the  same  year  envoy  extraordinaiy 
to  France;  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, in  17 10;  created  duke  of  Brandon,  Sept.  10,  1711» 
master  general  of  the  ordnance,  August  29,  1/12^  knight  of  the 
Garter,  0ct.  26;  and^  when  preparing  for  his  embassy  to  France, 
was  killed  Nov.  15,  1713.     K 

be 
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he  was  challenged  to  a  duel  *  by  the  lord  Mohun,  t 
a  person  of  infamous  character.  He  killed  his 
adversary  upon  the  spot,  though  he  himself  re- 
ceived a  wound ;  and,  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  as  he  was  leaning  in  the  arms  of  his  se* 
cond,  was  most  barbarously  stabbed  in  the 
breast  by  lieutenant-general  Macartney, ;{:  who 
was  second  to  lord  Mohun.  He  died  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  in  the  field,  and  the  murderer  made 
his  escape.  I  thought  so  surprising  an  event 
might  deserve  barely  to  be  related,  although  it  be 
something  foreign  to  my  subject 

The  earl  of  Strafford,  who  had  come  to  Eng- 
land in  May  last,  in  order  to  give  her  majesty  an 
account  of  the  disposition  of  affairs  in  Holland, 
was  now  returning  with  her  last  instructions,  to 
let  the  Dutch  minister  know,  "  That  some  points 
would  probably  meet  with  difficulties  not  to  be 
overcome,  which  pnce  might  have  been  easily  ob- 
tained: to  show  what  evil  consequences  had 
already  flowed  from  their  delay  and  irresolution ; 
and  to  entreat  them  to  fix  on  some  proposition, 
reasonable  in  itself,  as  well  as  possible  to  be  effect- 
ed :  that  the  queen  would  insist  upon  the  cession 
of  Tournay  by  France,  provided  the  States  would 

*  Br.  Swift's  account  of  the  duel  is  exactly  agreeable  to  the  de« 
poiitiOQs  of  colonel  Hamilton  before  a  committee  of  the  coun* 
cil.    N. 

t  Charles  lord  Mohun  was  the  last  offspring  of  a  very  noble 
and  ancient  family,  of  which  William  de  Mohun,  who  accom- 
panied the  Norman  conqueror,  was  the  first  founder  in  Eng- 
hnd.'  N. 

t  General  Macartney  was  tried,  at  the  king*^  bench  bar^  for 
the  murder,  June  13,  1716;  and  the  jury  found  him  guilty  of 
manslaughter.    N. 

concur 
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concur  in  finishing  thp  peace,  whiioat  Asrdng 
neir  objections,  or  insisting  ufion  farther  points: 
that  the  French  demands,  in  favour  of  the  elec- 
tor  of  Bavaria,  appeared  to  be  such  as  tha  queen 
was  of  opinion  the  States  ought  td^agree  to  ;  which 
were,  to  leave  the  elector  in  possession  of  Luxem- 
bourg, Namur,  and  Charleroy,  subject  to  tlic 
terms  of  their  barrier,  until  he  should  be  restored 
to  his  electorate ;  and  to  give  him  the  kingdom* 
of  Sardinia,  to  efface  the  stain  of  his  degFadatioti 
in  the  electoral  college  :  that  the  earl  had  brdoghtf 
over  a  project  of  a  new  treaty  of  succe^ion^  and 
barrier,  which  her  majesty  insisted  the  States 
should  sign  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ; 
the  former  treaty  having  been  disadvantageous  to 
her  subjects,  containing  in  it  the  seeds  of  future 
dissensions,  and  condemned  by  the  sense  of  the 
nation:  lastly,  that  her  majesty,  notwithstanding 
all  provocations,  had,  for  the  sake  of  the  Dutch, 
and  in  hopes  of  their  recovery  from  those  false 
notions  which  had  so  long  misled  them,  hitherto 
kept  the  negotiations  open  :  that  the  offers  now 
made  them  wercf  her  last,  and  this  the  last  time 
she  would  apply  to  them  :  that  they  must  either 
agree,  or  expect  the  queen  would  proceed  imme- 
diately to  conclude  her  treaty  with  France  and 
Spain,  in  conjunction  with  such  of  her  allies  as 
would  think  fit  to  adhere  tocher. 

**  As  to  Savoy ;  that  the  queen  expected  the 
States  would  concur  with  her  in  making  good  the 
advantage  stipulated  for  that  duke,^  and  in  pre- 
vailing with;  the  emperor  to  consent  to  an  abso- 
Wte  neutrality  in  Italy,  until  the  peace  should  be 
concluded." 

The 
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Tte  governing  party  in  Holland,  however  in 
appearance  di^osed  to  finish,  affected  ne w delays; 
and  raised  many  difficulties  about  the  four  species 
of  goods,  which  the  French^  4iad  excepted  out 
of  the  tariff.     Count  Zinzcftdorf,  the  emperor's 
plenipotentiary,  dkl  all  that  was  possible  to  keep 
up  this  humour  in  the  Dutch,  in  hopes  to  put 
tliem    under  a  necessity   of  preparing   for   the 
ncKt  campaign  ;  and  some  time  after  went  so  far 
in  this  pursuit,  that  he  summoned  the  several  mi- 
BiMers  of  the  empire,  and  told  them  he  had  let- 
ters from  his  master,  with  orders  to  signify  to 
tkm,   '*  That  his  imperial  majesty  resolved  to  be- 
gin tlie  campaign  early,  with  all  his  forces  united^ 
against  France;  of  which  he  desired  they  would 
send  notice   to  all  their  courts,  that  the  several 
princes  might  be  ready  to  furnish  their  contingents 
and  recruits/'    Atthe^ame  time,  Zinzendorf  en- 
deavoured to  borrow  two  millions  of  florins  upon 
the  security  of  some  imperial  cities ;  but  could 
not  succeed  either  among  the  Jews  or  at  Am- 
sterdam, f  v^  *? 

When  the  earl  of  Strafford  arrived  at  Utrecht, 
the  lord  privy-seal  and  he  communicated  to  the 
Dutch  ministers  the  new  treaty  for  a  succession 
and  barrier,  as  the  queen  had  ordered  it  to  be  pre- 
pared'here  in  England,  differing  from  the  former 
in  several  points  of  the  greatest  moment,  obvious 
to  any  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare 
Uiem.  This  was  strenuously  opposed,  for  several 
weeks,  by  the  plenipoteniiaries  of  the  States,  But 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  where  the  congress  was 
held, .  immediately  sent  orders  to  their  representa- 
voL.  vr.  R  tives 
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tives  at  the  Hague,  to  declare  their  province 
thankful  to  the  queen :  '*  That  they  agreed  the 
peace  should  be  made  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
France,  and  consented  to  the  new  projected  treaty 
of  barrier  and  succession."  And  about  the  close 
of  the  year  1712,  four  of  the  seven  provinces  had 
delivered  their  opiiiions  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
war. 

This  unusual  precipitation  in  the  States,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  whole  tenour  of  their  former  con- 
duct, was  very  much  suspected  by  the  British 
plenipotentiaries.     Their  lordships  had  received 
intelligence,  "  That  the  Dutch  ministers  held  fre- 
quent conferences  with  those  of  France,  and  had 
'  offered  to  settle  their  interests  Mrith  that  crown 
without  the  concurrence    of   Britain."      Count 
Zinzendorf  and   his  colleagues  appeared  likewise 
all  on  the  sudden  to  have  the  same  dispositions, 
aiul   to  be  in  great  haste  to  settle  their  several 
differences  with  the  States.    The  reasons  for  this 
proceeding  were  visible  enough.     Many  difficul- 
ties were  yet  undetermined  in  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  her  majesty  and  France,  for  the 
adjusting    of  which,   and    some    other   points, 
the   queen  had    lately  dispatched  the  duke   of 
Shrewsbury  to  that  court     Some  of  these  were 
of  hard  digestion,  with  which  the  most  christian 
king  would  not  be  under  a  necessity  of  comply- 
ing, when  he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  us»  and 
might,  upon  that  account,    afford   better  tenns 
to  the  other  two  powers.     Besides,  the  emperor 
and  the  States  could  very  well  spare  her  majesty 
the  honour  of  being  arbitrator  of  a  general  peace; 

and 
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and  the  latter  hoped,  by  thb  means,  to  avoid  the 
new  treaty  of  barrier  and  successioni  which  vere 
now  forcing  on  them. 

To  prevent  the  consequences  of  this  evil,  there 
fortunately  fell  out  an  incident,  which  the  twa 
lords  at  Utrecht  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of. 
The  quarrel  between  mons.  Mesnager  and  count 
Rechteren  (forn^erly  mentioned)  had  not  yet 
been  made  up.  The  French  and  Dutch  differing 
in  some  circumstances,  about  the  satisfaction  to 
be  given  by  the  count  for  the  affront  he  had  of- 
fered, the  British  plenipotentiaries  kept  this  dis- 
pute on  foot  for  several  days ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  pressed  the  Dutch  to  finish  the  new  treaty  of 
barrier  and  succession  between  her  majesty  and 
them,  which  about  the  middle  of  January  was  con- 
cluded fully  to  Uie  queen's  satisfaction* 

But,  while  these  debates  and  differences  con- 
tinued  at  the  congress^  the  queen  resolved  to  put 
a  speedy  end  to  her  part  in  the  war.  She  therefore 
sent  orders  to  the  lord  privy-seal  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  to  prepare  every  thing  necessary  for 
signing  her  own  treaty  with  France.  This  she 
boped  might  be  done  ag^nst  the  meeting  of  her 
parliament,  now  prorogued  to  the  third  of  Fe* 
bruary ;  in  which  time  those  among  the  allies 
who  were  really  inclined  towards  a  peace,  might 
settle  their  several  interests  by  the  assistance  and 
support  of  her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries;  and 
fts  for  the  rest,  who  would  either  refuse  to  comply, 
br  endeavour  to  protract  the  negotiation,  the 
{leads  of  their  respective  demands,  which  France 
kd  yielded  by  her  majesty's  intervention,  and 
^reeable  to  the  plan  Uid  down  in  her  speech, 

R  2  should       T 
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shduld  be  Aeiftiotied  in  the  treaty ;  and  a  time  Tt- 
inhed  fbr  the  several  powers  concerned  to  recdve 
or  reject  them. 

The  pretender  \nB  not  yet  gone  out  of  Frtocc, 
upon  Bi>m6  difficulties  alleged  by  the  Freiich,  about 
procuring  him  i  Mft  conduct  to  Bar-le^duc  in  tha 
dtfke  of  Lorrain'a  dominions,  wh^e  it  was  tbed 
proposed  he  should  reside^  The  qoeen,  altogether 
bent  upon  quieting  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  de^ 
elared,  ''  She  would  not  sign  the  peace  till  that  per- 
son Vrere  removed  ;"  although  several  wise  tti^li  be- 
lieved he  bonldbe  no  where  le^s  dangeroua  to  Bri- 
tain  than  in  tlie  place  Where  he  was. 

The  argument  which  most  prevailed  on  the 
States  to  sign  the  new  treaty  of  barrier  and  sue* 
cession  with  Britain,  was  her  majesty's  promise  to 
procure  Toumay  for  them  from  France;  afkr 
wbiph,  no  more  differences  remained  between  us 
and  that  rtpublick ;  and  consequently  they  had 
no  farther  temptations  to  any  separate  transactions 
with  the  French^  who  thereupon  b(*gan  to  rcncv 
their  litigious  and  haughty  manner  of  treating  with 
the  Dtttcih.  The  satisfaction  th«y  extorted  for  the 
affront  gividn  by  count  Recherten  to  mons.  Mes- 
nager^  although  sooidwhat  softened  by  the  British 
ministers  at  Utrecht,  was  yet  so  rigorousj  that  her 
majesty  could  not  forbear  signifying  her  resent* 
ment  of  it  to  the  tnost  christian  king.  Mans. 
JM^snager^  who  seemed  to  have  more  the  geniu* 
of  a  merchant  than  a  miniiter,  began,  in  his  con- 
ferences with  the  plenipotentiaries  Of  the  States, 
to  raise  new  disputes  upon  poin^ts  which  both  ^ve 
and  they  had  reckoned  upon  is  .wholly  settled. 
The  afob^  de  Bolignac^'  a  most  aecompliahed  ftx- 

•I  SODj 
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900,  qf  great  gei^^roiitjr  imd  utuversal  under- 
«te94i^^  wa$  gone  to  France,  to'  receive  the  car.- 
4imV$  CAP ;  md  the  xnAre»chal  4'Uxelle8  ^tpas 
wholly  guided  by  his  OQlleagise  mohs.  Mesnager, 
who  ki6pt  up  thme  br^Tigtes  that  foir  a  time  6b- 
atnicted  tl^  peMe;  domt^of  ^ich  were  against 
all  justfce,  and  otiiers  of  3i»ali  importance,  b^th 
of  very  little  advantage  to  his  country,  and  less 
to  the  reputation  of  Tm  master  pr  himself  This 
low  taknt  in  business,  whic^  the  cardinal  de  Po^ 
lignac  used,  in  contempt,  to  call  ^  spirit  of  ne>- 
gotiating,  made  it  impossible  for  the  two  lords 
plenipotentiaries,  with  all  then-  abilities  and  expe- 
riencei  to  bring  Mesnager  to  reMaim,  in  several 
points  both  with  ns  and  the  States.  His  con- 
cessions we#e  f^w  and  constraifiod^  serving  only  to 
render  him  more  tenacious  of  what  he  refused. 
In  several  of  the  towns  which  the  States  were  to 
keep,  be  insisted,  ^^  That  Frano?  should  retain  this 
oha^iellafnes,  or  ^extent  of  country  depending  oh 
them,  particularly  that  of  Tournay ;"  a  demand 
the  more  ttcjustifiable,  because  be  knew  his 
master  had  not  only  proceeded  directly  con- 
trary, but  had  erected  a  court  in  his  kingdom, 
where  his  own  judges  extended  the  territories 
about  those  towns  he  had  taken  as  far  as  he 
pleased  to  direct  them*  Mons.  Mesnager  showed 
equal  obstinacy  in  what  bis  master  expected  for 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  refusing  the  tariiF  of 
1664:  so  that  the  queen's  plenipotentiaries  repre- 
sented tbese  difliculdes  as  what  might  be  of 
dangerous  consequence,  both  to  the  peace  in  ge« 
ncral,  and  to  the  States  in  particular,  if  they  were 
not  speedily  prevented* 
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Upon  these  considerations,  her  majesty  ihought 
it  her  shortest  and  safest  course  to  apply  directly 
to  France,  where  she  had  then  so  able  a  minister 
as  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  marquis  de  Torcy,  secretary  to  the  most 
christian  king,  was  the  minister  with  whom 
the  duke  was  to  treat,  as  having  been  the  first 
who  moved  his  master  to  apply  to  the  queen  for 
a  peace,  in  opposition  to  a  violent  faction  in 
that  kingdom,  who  were  as  eagerly  bent  to  con- 
tiQue  the  war,  as  any  other  could  be,  either  here 
or  in  Holland. 

It  would  be  very  unlike  an  historian  to  refuse 
this  great  minister  the  praise  he  so  justly  de^ 
serves,  of  having  treated,  through  the  whole 
course  of  so  great  a  negotiation,  with  the  utmost 
candour  and  integrity ;  never  once  failing  in  any 
promise  he  made,  and  tempering  a  firm  zeal  to 
hu  master's  interest,  with  a  ready  compliance 
to  what  was  reasonable  and  just  Mr.  Prior, 
whom  I  have  formerly  mentioned^  resided  like- 
wise now  at  Paris,  with  the  character  of  a  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary ;  and  was  very  acceptable 
to  that  court,  upon  the  score  of  his  wit  and 
humour. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  directed  to 
press  the  French  court  upon  the  points  yet 
unsettled  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  between 
both  crowns:  to  make  them  drop  their  unrea- 
sonable demands  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria: 
to  let  them  know,  "That  the  queen  was  re- 
solved not  to  forsake  her  allies,  who  were  now 
ready  to  come  in ;  that  she  thought  the  best  way 
of  hastening  the  general  peace  was,  to  determine 
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her  own  particular  one  with  France,  until  which 
tjose  she  could  not  conveniently  sufifer  her  par- 
liament to  meet*' 

The  States  were  by  this  time  so  fully  convinced 
of  the  queen^s  sincerity  and  affection  to  their 
republick,  and  how  much  they  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  insinuations  of  the  factious  party 
in  England,  that  they  wrote  a  very  humble  let- 
ter to  her  majesty,  to  desire  her  assistance  ,to- 
vrards  settling  those  points  they  had  in  dispute 
with  France,  and  professing  themselves  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  explanation  her  majesty 
would  please  to  make  of  the  plan  proposed  in  her 
speech  to  the  parliament 

But  the  queen  had  already  prevented  their  de- 
sires ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1712-13, 
directed  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  inform  the 
French  court,  "  That,  since  she  had  prevailed  on 
her  allies  the  Dutch  to  drop  the  demand  of  Con- 
d6,  and  the  other  of  the  four  species  of  goods 
which  the  French  had  excepted  out  of  the  tariff 
of  1664,  she  would  not  sign  without  them :  that  . 
she  approved  of  the  Dutch  insisting  to  have  the 
chatellanies  restored  with  the  towns;  and  was. re- 
solved to  stand  or  fell  with  them,  until  they  were 
satisfied  in  this  point" 

Her  majesty  had  some  apprehensions  that  the 
Frejich  created  these  difficulties,  on  purpose  to 
spin  out  the  treaty  until  the  campaign  should  be- 
gin. They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
our  parliament  should  meet  in  a  few  weeks ; 
which  could  not  well  be  ventured,  until  the  queen 
were  able  to  tell  both  houses,  that  her  own  peace 
was  signed  i  that  this  would  not  only  facilitate 
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whet  letmtned  in  diffe!?eiK:€  between  GrFitam  attd 
Fraoce,  but  teave  ll^  I>iitdh  eniirely  at  the  mercjr 
of  the  latter. 

Tl^c  queen,  weary  of  these  refined  mistakes  in 
the  Freiftch  politickSj,    and  fully  resolved  to  be. 
trifled  with  no  longer,  sent  her  d,etea:minate  ordei^ft 
to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  to  k;t  France  ki^ow, 
^' That  her  majesty  bad  hitherto  pvoroguc^  ber 
parliament^  in  hopes  of  accommodating  ^h&  dif- 
ficulties in  her  own  treaties  of  peace  and  CQm- 
merce  with  that  crown,  as  well  as  settUagthe 
interests  of  her  several  allies ;  or  at  least,  that 
the  differences  in  the  former  being  remiored,  tb€ 
most  christian  king  would  have  made  su€h  oftiers 
for  the  latter,  as  might  justify  lier  n>ajesty  ia 
signing  her  own  peaqe,  whether  the  confederates 
intended    to  sign  theirs  or  not      B^t,    several 
points  being  yet  unfinished  between  both  cmwns, 
and   others  between  France  and  the  rest  of  the 
allies,  especially  the  States,  to  which  the  plenipo*- 
tentiarles    of   that  court  at    Utrecht    had   not 
thought  fit  to  give  satisfaction,  the  queen  wai 
now  come  to  a  final  determination,    both  with 
relation  to  her  own  kingdoms,  and  to  the  whole 
alliance:   th^t  the    campaigO;   appfo^chingi    she 
would  not  willingly  be   surprised  in  qa^  the  war 
was  to  go  on  :  that   she  had  transmitted  to  .the 
duke   of  Shrewsbury   her   last  resolutions,    apd 
never  would  be   prevailed  on  to  reduce  hef  own 
demands,  or  those  of  her  allies,  any  lower  than 
the  scheme   now  sent  over,  as  an  explanation  of 
the  plan  laid  down  ia  her  speech  ;  that  her  ma- 
jesty had  sent  orders  tp  her  plempotentiaries  at 
Utrecht  to  assume  ^hp  character  of  ambassadorSi 
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aod  siga  the  pe^ce  immedi^ely  ^ith  the  ministers 
of  the  mo^t  christiaa  kiiifF,.  as  soon  as  the  dake 
of  Shrew&l^ttry  should  hs^e  sent  them  notice  thai 
the  Fr^Ach  had  cotnpUed :  that  the  queen  hid 
therrfore  farther  .prorogued  her  parluwicnt  to 
the  third  of  March,  in  hopes  to  assure  them, 
by  that  time,  of  her  peace  being  agreed- on; 
for,  if  the  two  houses  should  meet,  while  any 
uacfiflaioty  remained,  ^applies  must  he  asked  aif 
fo^OfWar." 

The  duke  of  "Shrewsbury  eatecutcd  this  impoT'* 
taat  coo^mission  with  that  speed  and  success, 
which  could  only  be  expected  from  an  able  niini- 
9ter.  The  French  king  immediately  yielded  to 
the  whole  scheme  her  majesty  proposed  ;  where- 
upon directions  were  sent  to  the  lord  privy-seal, 
and  the  earl  of  Stra'fford,  to  sign  a  peac^  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  without  delay. 

Upon  the  second  day  of  March,  the  two  Bri* 
tiah  plenipotentiaries  met  those  of  the  allies  in  the 
town-house  at  Utrecht;  where  the  lord  privy-seal 
addressed  himself  to  them  in  a  short  speech : 
•'That  the  negotiation  had  now  continued  four* 
teen  months  with  great  slowness,  which  had 
proved  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  allies: 
that  the  queen  had  staid  thus  long,  and  stopped 
the  finishing  of  her  own  peace,  rather  tlian  leave 
her  allies  in  any  uncertainty:  that  she  hoped 
they  would  now  be  all  prepared  to  put  an  end  to 
this  great  woi^k  ;  and  therefore  had  commanded 
her  plenipotentiaries  to  tell  those  of  the  allies, 
that  she  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  her  own 
):reaty  immediately;  and  it  was  her  opinion,  that 
fhe  confederates  ought  to  finish  tjieirs  at  the  same 
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time ;  to  which  they  were  now  accordingly  in- 
vited, by  her  majesty'^  orders.**  And  lastly,  his 
lordship  declared,  in  the  queen's  name,  "That 
whoever  could  not  be  ready  on  the  day  pre- 
fixed, should  have  a  convenient  time  allowed  them 
to  come  in." 

Although  the  orders  sent  by  the  queen  to  her 
plenipotentiaries  were  very  precise,  yet  their  lord- 
ships did  not  precipitate  the  performance  of  them, 
they  were  directed  to  appoint  as  short  a  day  for 
the  signing  as  they  conveniently  couM ;  but, 
however,  the  particular  day  was  left  to  their  dis- 
cretion* They  hoped  to  bring  over  the  Dutch, 
and  most  of  the  other  allies,  to  conclude  at  the 
same  time  with  the  queen;  which  as  it  would 
certainly  be  more  popular  to  their ,  country,  so 
they  conceived  it  would  be  more  safe  for  them- 
selves. Besides,  upon  looking  over  their  com* 
mission,  a  scruple  sprang  in  their  minds,  that 
they  could  not  sign  a  particular  peace  with 
France;  their  powers,  as  they  apprehended,  au- 
thorising them  only  to  sign  a  general  one.  Their 
lordships  therefore  sent  to  England,  to  desire  new 
powers ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  them- 
selves with  great  industry,  between  the  ministers 
of  France  and  those  of  the  several  allies,  to  find 
some  expedient  for  smoothing  the  way  to  aa 
agreement  among  them. 

The  earl  of  Straflford  went  for  a  few  days  to  the 
Hague,  to  inform  the  States  of  her  majesty's  ex- 
press commands  to  his  colleague  and  himself, 
for  signing  the  peace  as  ^oon  as  possible;  and,  to 
desire  they  would  be  ready  at  the  same  time: 
which  the  pensionary  promised ;  and  that  their 
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plenipotentiaries  should  be  empowered  according* 
Ift  to  the  great  contentment  of  mons.  Buys,  who 
was  now  so  much  altered,  either  in  reality  or  ap* 
pearance,  that  he  complained  to  the  earl  of  mons. 
Heinsiuft's  slowness :  and  charged  all  the  delays 
and  mismanagements  of  a  twelvemonth  past,  to 
that  minister's  account. 

While  the  earl  of  Strafford  staid  at  the  Hague, 
he  discovered  that  an  emissary  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough's  had  been  there  some  days  before, 
sent  by  his  grace  to  dissuade  the  Dutch  from 
signing  at  the  same  time  with  the  ministers  of  the 
queen,  which,  in  England,  would  at  least  have 
the  appearance  of  a  separate  peace,  and  oblige 
their  British  friends,  who  knew  how  to  turn  so 
»hort  a  delay  to  very  good  account,  as  well  as 
gratify  the  emperor;  on  whom,  it  was  alleged, 
they  ought  to  rely  much  more  than  on  her  majes- 
ty.   One  of  the  States  likewise  told   the  earl, 
"  That  the  same  person  employed  by  the  duke 
was  then  in  conference  with  the  magistrates  of 
Rotterdam  (which  town  had  declared  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war)  to  assure  them,  if  they  would 
hold  off  a  little,  they  should  see  an  unexpected 
turn  in  the  British  parliament :  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  had  a   Hst    of   the   discontented 
members  in  both  housesi,    who  were  ready  to 
turn  against  the  court :   and  to  crown  all,  that 
his  grace  had  certain  intelligence  of  the  queen 
being  in  so  ill  a  state  of  health,    as  made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  live  above  six  weeks."    So 
restless  and  indefatigable  are  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion, when  inflamed  by  a  desire  of  revenge  ! 
But  representations,  which  had  beep  so  often 
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tried,  were  now  bfi^red  too  late.  Most  of  the  allies, 
except  the  emperor^  were  willing  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  upon  her  majesty's  plan  ;  and  the  farther 
delay  of  three  weeks  must  be  chiefly  imputed  to 
that  litigious  manner  of  treating  peculiar  to  th« 
French ;  whose  pknipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  in« 
sisted  with  obstinacy  upon  many  points,  which 
at  Paris  mous.  de  Torcy  had  givoi  up. 

The  emperor  expected  to  keep  ill  he  already 
possessed  in  Italy;  that  Port  Lahgue,  on  tie 
Tuscan  coast,  should  be  delivered  to  him  by 
France ;  and  lastly^  that  he  should  not  be  obliged 
to  renounce  Spain.  But  the  queen^  as  well  ai 
.France,  thought  that  his  impeml  majesty  ought 
to  sit  down  contented  with  his  partage  of  Naples 
and  Milan :  and  to  ^restore  those  territories  in 
Italy  which  he  had  taken  from  the  rightful  pro- 
prietors, and  by  the  possession, of  which  he  was 
grown  dangerous  to  thettalian  princes,  by  revi- 
ving antiquated  claims  upon  them. 

This  |)rince  had  likewise  objected  to  her  majes* 
ty's  expedient  of  suffering  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
to  retain  Luxembourg,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  way  of  security,  until  his  electorate  were  re^ 
stored.  But  the  queen,  supposing  that  these  af- 
fected delays  were  intended  only  with  a  view  of 
continuing  the  war,  resolved  to  defer  the  peace 
no  longer  on  the  emperor's  account 

In  the  middle  of  March  1712-13,  a  courier  ar- 
rived at  Utrecht  from  France,  with  tlie  plan  of  a 
general  peace,  ^s  it  had  b(*en  agreed  between  the 
jdluke  of  Shrewsbury  and  moqs.  de  Torcy  ;  wherein 
pvery  particular  relating  to  the  interests  and  pre* 
tension;^   of  the   sever^^l  allies,    was  brought  sq 
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bhht  Biilteh  plenipotentiaries  hoped  the  peace 
(i)near  to  what  each  of  them  would  accept,  that 
irould  be  general  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The 
Portuguese  and  Dutch  were  already  prepared, 
and  others  were  daily  coming  in,  by  means  of 
their  lordships  good  offices,  who  found  mens. 
Mesnager  and  his  colleague  very  stubborn  to  the 
kst.  Another  courier  was  dispatched  to  France, 
upon  dome  disputes  about  inserting  the  titles  of 
her  majesty  and  the  most  christian  king ;  and  to 
bring  a  general  plan  for  the  interests  of  those  al- 
lies, who  should  not  be  ready  against  the  time 
prefixed.  The  French  renunciations  were  now 
arrived  at  Utrecht ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  those, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  king  of  Spain,  should  be 
inserted  at  length  in  every  treaty;  by  which 
means  the  whole  confederacy  would  become  gua- 
rantees of  them. 

The  courier  last  sent  to  Fmnce  returned  to 
Utrecht  on  the  27th  of  March,  with  the  conces- 
sions of  that  court  upon  every  necessary  point ; 
so  that,  all  things  being  ready  for  putting  a  pe* 
riod  to  this  great  and  difficult  work,  the  lord 
privy-seal  and  the  earl  of  Straffbrd  gave  notice  to 
the  ministers  of  the  several  allies,  "  That  their 
lordships  had  appointed  Tuesday  the  31st  instant, 
wherein  to'  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  between  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 
their  mistress,  and  the  most  christian  king ;  and 
hoped  tlie  said  allies  would  be  prepared  at  the 
same  time  to  follow  their  example."  Accordingly 
their  lordships  employed  the  three  intervening 
days,  in  smoothing  the  few  difficulties  that  re- 
mained 
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mained  between  the  French  ministers^  and  those 
of  the  several  confederate  powers. 

The,  importatn  day  being  now  come,  the  lord 
bishop  of  Bristol  and  the  earl  of  Straffof  d  having 
assumed  the  character  of  ambassadors  extraordi- 
nary, gave  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  French 
protestants  to  the  mareschal  d'Uxelles  and  his 
colleague,  who  were  to  transmit  it  to  their  court ; 
and  these  delivered  to  the  British  ambassadors  a 
declaration  in  writing,  that  the  pretender  was 
actually  gone  out  of  France. 

The  conditions  of  peace  to  be  allowed  the  em- 
peror and  the  empire,  as  adjusted  between  Britain 
and  France,  were  now  likewise  delivered  to  the 
count  Zinzendorf.  These  and  some  other  previ- 
ous matters  of  smaller  consequence  being  finish- 
ed, the  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
her  majesty  of  Britain  and  the  most  christian 
king,  were  signed  at  the  lord  privy-seal's  house, 
between  two  and  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon. The  ministers  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  signed 
about  an  hour  after.  Then  the  assembly  adjourn- 
ed to  the  earl  of  Strafford's,  where  they  all  went 
to  dinner ;  and  about  nine  at  night  the  peace  was 
signed  by  the  ministers  of  Portugal,  by  those  of 
Prussia  at  eleven,  and  when  it  was  near  midnight 
by  the  States. 

Thus,  after  all  the  opposition  raised  by  fi  strong 
party  in  France,  and  by  a  virulent  faction  in  Bri- 
tain ;  after  all  the  artifices  of  those  who  presided 
at  the  Hague,  who,  for  their  private  interest, 
endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with  their  friends  in 
England,  to  prolong  the  war;  after  the  restless 
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endeavours  of  the  imperial  court  to  render  the 
treaty  ineffectual ;  the  firm  steady  conduct  of  the 
queen,  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  her  ministry^ 
and  the  abilities  of  those  whom  she  employed  in 
her  negotiations  abroad^  prevailed  to  have  a  peace 
signed  in  one  day,  by  every  power  concerned, 
except  that  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire ;  for, 
his  imperial  inajesty  liked  his  situation  too  well, 
to  think  of  a  peace,  while  the  drudgery  and  ex- 
penses of  the  war  lay  upon  other  shoulders,  and 
the  advantages  were  to  redound  only  to  himself. 

During  this  whole  negotiation,  the  king  of  Spsun, 
who  was  not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  confe- 
derates, had  consequently  no  minister  at  Utrecht; 
but  the  differences  between  her  majesty  and  that 
prince,  were  easily  settled  by  the  lord  Lexington 
at  Madrid,  and  the  marquis  of'Monteleon  here: 
so  that,  upon  the  duke  d'Ossuna's  arrival  at  the 
congress,  some  days  after  the  peace,  he  was  ready 
to  conclude  a  treaty  between  the  queen  and  his 
master.     Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  Dutch, 
or  any  other  ally,  except  the  emperor,  will  en- 
counter any  difficulties  of  moment,  to  retard  their 
several  treaties  with  his  catholick  majesty. 

The  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
Britain  and  France  were  ratified  here  on  the  7th 
of  April ;  on  the  28th  the  ratifications  were  ex- 
changed ;  and  on  the  5  th  of  May  the  peace  was 
proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  with  louder 
acclamations,  and  more  extraordinary  rejoicings 
of  the  people,  than  had  ever  been  remembered  on 
the  like  occasion. 
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AKSCPOTE  RELATIVE  TO  TH£  PEACE 
OF  UTRECHT. 

ONE  Dr.  Melvetius  was  sent  from  Paris,  by 
Torcy,  to  Devenwordt,  at  the  Hague,  with  the 
first  proposals  for  a  peace  separate  with  Holland ; 
a  year  after  which,  the  preliminaries  at  Gertruy- 
denberg  were  transacted  by  the  mareschalxl'Uxelles 
and  Polignac ;  and  afterwards  Mesnag^r  was  pri- 
vately dispatched  to  the  same  effect. 

iVfy  lord  Stralford  had  the  first  intimation  of 
these  separate  transactions  of  France  and  Holland 
from  the  duke  of  Marlborough  (as  a  thing  a  good 
while  before  in  agitation),  and  afterwards  from 
Devenwordt  himself,  who  told  him,  "  That  he 
sent  to  Paris  for  Dr.  Helvetius,  to  cure  him  of  a 
rheumatism ;  which  opportunely  Torcy  took  to 
negotiate  by  him.*'  Helvetius  since  confinned 
the  same  story  to  my  lord  Strafford  *,  in  the  year 
1720.        ^ 

*  Lord  Strafford  governed,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  court 
of  Berlin,  and  made  his  own  fortune,  by  being  well  with  tnadame 
de  Wartenbergy  the  first  king  of  Prima's  mistress.  Chesterfield, 
Letter  ccxviv — ^This  king  of  Prussia  died  in  Februaiy  1713.    N. 
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TO 

T  H  E     Q  U  E  E  N. 

APRIL  15,    1714.  / 


1  HE  change  of  ministry  about  four  years  ago, 
the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings since  in  relation  to  the  peace  and  trea- 
ties, are  all  capable  of  being  very  maliciously  re- 
presented to  posterity,  if  they  should  fall  under 
the  pen  of  some  writer  of  the  opposite  party,  as 
they  probably  may. 

Upon  these  reasons,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  queen,  and  in  justice  to  her  servants, 
that  some  able  ha||il  should  /  be  immediately  em- 
ployed to  write  the  history  of  her  majesty's  reign; 
that  the  truth  of  things  may  be  transmitted  to  fu- 
ture ages,  and  bear  down  the  falsehood  of  mali- 
cious pens. 

The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  is  ready  to  undertake 
this  work;  humbly  desiring  her  majesty  will 
please  to  appoint  him  her  Historiographer*,  not 

*  Lord  Orrery,  in  his  Remarks,  p.  29,  gives  an  unfriendly  turn 
to  this  request ;  but,  if  his  lordship  had  adverted  to  the  datt  of 
Dr.  Swift's  letter  to  Mr.  Pope  (June  20, 1721),  which  occasioned 
those  remarks,  or  had  ever  seen  the  memorial  which  was  presented 
to  the  queen,  he  never  could  have  spoken  so  slightingly  of  Dr> 
Swift,  who  had  been  some  time  in  possession  of  his  deanry  when 
this  memorial  was  presented;  and  to  whom  the  pntfits  of  the 
Historiographer's  office  must  certainly  have  been  an  inconsiderable 
pbject.    N. 

you  VI.  %  from 
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from  any  view  of  the  profit  (M^hich  is  so  inconsi- 
derable that  it  will  hardly  serve  to  pay  the  expense 
of  searching  offices),  but  from  an  earnest  desire  to 
serve  his  queen  and  country ;  for  which  that  em- 
ployment will  -qualify  him,  by  an  opportunity  of 
access  to  those  places  where  papers  and  records 
are  kept,  which  will  be  necessary  to  any  who  un- 
dertake such  an  liistory. 
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ILLUSTRATIKO 

THE     HISTORY 

0¥  TIIJE 

FOUll  LAST  YEARS  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 


1.  The  Queen's  Letter  to  the  Princess  Sophia. 

Madam,  my  Sister  and  Aunt^ 

SINCE  the  right  of  successioa  to  my  kingdoms  ha* 
been  declared  to  belong  to  you  and  your  family,  there 
have  always  .been  disaffected  persons,  who,  by  particular' 
wews  of  .their  own  interest,  have  entered  into  measures  to 
fix  a  prince  of  your  blood  in  my  dominions,  evem  whilst 
I  am 'yet  living.  I  never  thought  till  now  that  this  pro- 
ject would  ihave  gone  so  far^  as  to  have  made  the  least 
impression  on  your  mind :  hut  as  I  have  lately  perceived 
•by  publick  rumours  which  are  industriously  spread,  that 
your  electoral  highness  is  come  into  this  sentiment,  it  is 
of  importance,  with  respect  to  the  succession  of  your  fa^- 
mily,  that  I  should  tell  you  such  a  proceeding  will  infal- 
libly draw  along  with  it  some  consequences  that  will  be 
dangerous  to  that  succession  itself,  which  is  not  secure 
any  other  ways,  than  as  the  prince  who  actually  wears 
Ae  crown^  maintains  her  authority  and  prerogative. 
There  are  here,  (such  is  our  misfortune)  a  great  many- 
people  that  are  seditiously  disposed :  so,  I  leave  you  to 
judge  what  tumults  they  may  b©  able  to  raise,  if  they 
should  have  a  pretext  to  begin  a  commotion,  I  persuade 
myself,  therefore,  you  will  never  consent  that  the  least 
thing  should  be  done,  that  may  disturb  the  repose  of  me 
or  my  subjects. 

Open  yourself  to  me  with  the  same  freedom  I  do  to 
you,  and  propose  whatever  you  think  may  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  succession  :  I  will  come  into  it  ^ith  zeal, 

s3  nrovided 
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provided  that  it  do  not-derogate  from  my  dignity,  which 
I  am  resolved  to  maintain. 

I  am  with  a  great  deal  of  affection,  &c. 

St,  James's, 
May  19,  1714. 

Superscribed, 
To  my  Sister  and  Aunt,  Electress  Dowager 
t)f  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh. 


£.  J%e  Queen's  Letter  to  ike  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Cousin, 
AN  accident  which  has  happened  in  my  lord  Pagct's 
family,  having  hindered  him  from  setting  forward  so  soon 
as  he  thought  to  have  done,  I  cannot  defer  any  longer 
letting  you  know  my  thoughts,  with  respect  to  the  design 
you  have  of  coming  into  my  kingdoms.  As  the  opening 
of  this  matter  ought  to  have  been  first  to  me,  so  I  ex- 
pected you  would  not  have  given  ear  to  it  without  know* 
ing  my  thoughts  about  it :  however,  what  I  owe  to  my 
own  dignity;  the  friendship  I  have  for  you,  and  the  elec- 
toral house  to  which  you  belong,  join  to  the  true  desire 
I  have  that  it  may  succeed  to  my  kingdoms ;  oblige  me 
to  tell  you,  that  npthing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  my  dominions,  and  the  right  of  succession 
in  your  line,  and  consequently  more  disagreeable  to  W 
than  such  a  proceeding  at  this  juncture. 

I  am  with  a  great  deal  of  friendship. 

Your  very  affectionate  cousin^ 
St.  James's, 


May  19,  1714. 


Superscribed, 

To  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 


n       T    3.  rk 
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3.  The  Lord  Treasurer's  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness; 
THOUGH  I  expect  Mr.  Harley  every  moment  in  re- 
turn from  your  court,  and  thereby  shall  have  another  op- 
portunity of  doing  myself  the  honour  to  present  your  royal 
highness  with  my  most  humble  duty^  and  the  assurance  of 
my  utmost  service :  yet  I  cannot  slip  this  occasion  of  the 
queen's  messenger  atten'ding  your  royal  highness  veith 
bcr  majesty *s  letter,  to  lay  myself  at  your  feet.    I  have 
no  enemy  that  knows  me,  who  is  not  just  epough  to  al- 
low me  to  be  inviolably  attached  to  your  succession,  no- 
thing coming  into  competition  with  that,  because  I  know 
I  please  the  queen  when  I  am  zealous  for  the  service  of 
your  serene  house.    I  hope  therefore  I  shall  find  credit 
with  your  royal  highness,  when  I  humbly  lay  my  sincere 
opinion  before  you.    The  queen  is  most  heartily  for  your 
succession:  if  there  be  anything  which  may  render  it 
more  secure,  which  is  consistent  with  her  majesty's  safety, 
it  will  be  accomplished.     It  is  not  the  eager  desires  of 
some,  nor  what  flows  from,  the  advice  of  others,  whose 
discontents  perhaps  animate  their  zeal,  can  balance  tke 
secarity  you  have  in  the  queen's  friendship,  and  the  du- 
tiful affection  of  all  her  faithful  subjects ;  for  as  I  am  sure 
your  royal  highne^s's  great  wisdom  would  not  chuse  to 
rule  by  a  party,  so  you  will  not  lei  their  narrow  measures 
be  the  standard  of  your  government. '  I  doubt  not,  but 
the  accident  that  happened  about  the  writ,  may  be  im- 
proved to  increase  the  most  perfect  friendship  between 
the  queen  and  your  most  serene  family.     I  still  study  to 
do  every  thing  to  demonstrate  the  profound  veneration 
and  respect  wherewith  I  am. 

May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness, 
Your  Royal  Highnesses  most  dutiful, 

most  bumble,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

OXFORD. 

4.  The 
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4.  The  Lord  Treasurer  to  the  Qi/een. 

June  9,  1714. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

I  PRESUME,  in  obedience  to  your  royal  commands, 
to  lay  before  your  majesty  a  state  of  your  affairs.  Though 
I  have  very  much  contracted  it  from  the  draught  I  made, 
and  the  vouchers  from  whence  it  is. taken;  yet  I  find  it 
swell  under  my  pen  in  transcribing;  being  willing  to  put 
every  thing  before  your  msijesty  in  the  clearest  light  my 
poor  understanding  can  attain  to.  It  was  necessary  to 
lay  it  before  your  majesty  in  the  series  of  time,  from  the- 
beginning  to  this  present  time ;  and  when  that  is  comn 
pletely  laid  before  you,  it  remaihs  only  for  me  to  beg  God, 
to  direct  your  majesty.  And  as  to  myself,  do  with  me 
what,  you  please ;  place  me  either  as  a  figure  or  a  cypher; 
displace  me,  or  replace  me,  as  that  best  suits  your  ma- 
jesty's occasions.  You  shall  ever  find  me,  with  utmost, 
devotion,  and  without  any  reserve. 
Madam, 

<       Your  most  dutiful,  most  faithful, 

most  humble,  most  obedient  subject, 

and  uQWortbj[  servant, 
OXFORD. 


5.  POSTSGRIPT 
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5.  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  WEEKLY  PACKET. 

No.  108. 

Kensington^  Aug.  1^  1714. 

THIS  morning,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight, 
died  the^  most  excellent  princess  Anne,  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  after  a  short  indisposition, 
of  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy.  She  was  daughter  to  the  late 
king  James  the  Ild,  by  the  lady  Anne  Hyde,  his  wife, 
whose  father  was  the  great  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon. 
This  incomparable  princess  was  born  at  St.  Jameses,  on 
the  6th  day  of  February,  l663,  at  39  minutes  past  11  at 
night,  and  had  for  her  god-mothers  the  young  lady  Mary, 
her  sister,  the  present  duchess  of  Monmouth,  and  Dr. 
Sheldon,  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  her  god- 
father. In  the  year  1669  her  highness  was,  for  her  health's 
sake,  sent  into  France,  and  after  her  return  into  England, 
she  did  not  only  acquire  a  healthful  constitution  of  body, 
but  likewise  those  accomplishments  which  are  very  seldom 
found  in  a  person  of  such  tender  years  ;  and  being  by  the 
great  care  of  her  royal  uncle  king  Charles  II.  bred  up 
and  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England, 
she  was,;||pgether  with  the  lady  Mary,  her  sister,  con- 
firmed therein  by  the  dean  of  the  royal  chapel  at  White- 
hall, Dr.  Henr^,  .Obmpton,  late  lord  bishop  of  London, 
anno  1676.  Hi^lpajesty  king  Charles  II.  likewise  made  it' 
his  care  to  marry^^er  toa  protestant  prince,  and  concluded 
on  his  royal  hi^hess  prince  George  of  Denmark,  second 
son  to  Frederick  HI.  and  younger  brother  to  Christian  V. 
king  of  Denmark,  to  whom  she  was  married  on  the  28th 
of  July,  1633,  in  the  royal  chapel  at  St.  James's,  by  the 
same  Henry  lord  bishop  of  London. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  late  majesty  king  William, 
March  8,  anno  1701-2,  this  excellent  lady  was  proclaimed 
queen  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland ;  and 
had  such  a  series  of  success  during^ber  whole  reigo,  as  is 

not 
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not  to  be  paralleled  in  that  of  any  preceding  prince.  Ud- 
der her  happy  auspices^  repeated  victories  at  sea  and  land 
crouded  in  with  new  acquisitions  of  glory  upon  ibe  British 
arms ;  and  nothing  was  scarce  undertaken>  but  was  hap- 
pily accomplished  by  the  prudence  of  her  conncils,  and 
the  valour  of  her  troops.    ITie  work  of  ages  was  brought 
to  pass  in  a  ten  years  war;  and  yve  had  the  honour  to  be 
governed  by  a  monarch,  who  was  the  delight  of  her  friends 
and  allies,   as   she  was  the  terror  of  her  enemies.    At 
last,  when  she  had  effected  an  union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  in  vain  Attempted    by  her  predecessors; 
when  she  had  reduced  France  to  terms  of  peace,  and  made 
Spain  submit  to  conditions  that  enlarged  her  empire; 
when  she  had.  done  all  that  was  glorious  on  earthy  and 
stood  ready  prepared  for  a  blessed  immortality  in  the  re- 
gions above,  death,  whose  attacks  she  had  hitherto  with- 
stood, with  a  firmness  of  mind  peculiar  to  herself,  laid  its 
icy  hands  upon  her,  and  seized  the  pledge  of  all  oar  vows 
and  prayers,  by  the  means  of  an  unexpected  distemper, 
that  had  carried  off  her  uncle' king  Charles  II.  and  hur- 
ried her  away  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.     She  had 
been  ailing  with  her  usual  distemper,  the  gout,  for  some 
time;  and  being  only  on  Fridaylast  with  Mrs.  Cooper, one 
of  her  bed-chamber  women  then  in  waiting>  was  suddenlj 
taken  with  a  swimming  in  her  head,  which  struck  hei: 
speechless,  and  occasioned  the  above-mentioned  lady  to 
alarm  the  whole  court.     No  assistance  was  wanting  to 
restore  her  to  her  senses,  and  both  the  cabinet-council 
and  a  consult  of  physicians  was  held  thereupon  * ;  the  first 
giving  their  consent,  that  the  last  should  apply  such  re- 
medies as  were  thought  proper  in  her  majesty's  case^ 
which  had  such  an  effect  as  to  lull  the  whole  court  into 
hopes  of  her  recovery  :  when,  after  they  had  to  all  appear- 
ance got  the  mastery  of  her  distemper,  and  by  applying 
blisters  to  her  head,  which  rose  very  well,  and  were  cut 

atone  of  the  clock  the  next  morning,  obtained*  Vqry  good 

i       .  '  ■  ['  . 

*  Sce'iMi  Ihis  subject  a  letter  ^ ..;    '^'liarJcs  I^ord;  esq.  to  Dr.  SwifV^  dated 
31.  ITU,  iaTol..S.     :       i'c-:  .r.n.    Jf/ ^ 
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symptocns  of  an  approachiug  cure^  the  apopleclick  fit 
returned  upon  her ;  and  after  a  little  respite  from  the  ago- 
oies  of  death,  wherein  slie  behaved  herself  with  an  entire 
resignation  to  the  will  of  her  Creator,  she  gave  up  her 
soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  in  the  50th  year  of  her  age, 
ahd  the  13th  year  of  her  reign,  amidst  the  cries  and  t«ars 
of  a  disconsolate  court,  to  whom  she  was  au  affectionate 
mistress,  and  a  truly  beneficent  sovereign.  Her  majesty 
had  slept  five  hours  in  the  night  between  Friday  and  Sa^ 
turday  before  this  unfortunate  accident:  upon  which  the 
council  continued  assembled,  and  made  preparations  for 
proclaiming  the  successor,  which  was  done  about  two 
this  afternoon,  with  the  usual  solemnity.  A  detachment 
of  guards  has  likewise  doubly  garrisoned  the  tower;  the 
trained  bands  are  up  in  arms,  and  we. hear,  that  orders  are 
itpued  from  the  board  of  admiralty,  to  equip  40  men  of 
war^  for  the  security  of  our  coasts,  against  any  attempts 
from  an  invader.  Her  majesty,  during  her  cohabitation 
with  the  prince  of  Denmark,  to  whom  she  was  the  most 
^endearing  and  best  of  consorts,  was  seventeen  times  quick 
with  child,  and  brought  into  the  world  six  children. 

The  lords  justices,  by  the  Limitation  Act,  are  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  th«  lord  chancellor,  the  lord 
treasurer,  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  lord  privy 
seal,  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  same.  A  warrant  for  an  embargoupon 
all  shipping  is  issued  out  from  the  judge  of  the  admiral- 
ty's office. 

The  lords  nominated  by  the  king,  according  to  act  of 
)>arliament,  for  his  lords  justices,  are>  the  archbishop  of 
York ;  dukes  of  Shnswsbury,  Somerset,  Devonshire,  Ar- 
gyle,  Bolton,  Roxborough,  and  Kent ;  the  earls  of  Pem- 
broke, Carlisle,  Scarborough,  Abingdon,Oxford,  Angksea, 
Nottingham,  and  Montross;  lord  viscount  Townsend; 
lords  Halifax  and  Cowper. 
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6.  Letter  from  Dr.  Rat  cliff e  to  a  Friend. 

CarshaHon,  Aug.  7,  1714. 
Dear  Sir, 

r  Could  not  have  thought,  that  so  old  an  acquaintance, 

and  so  good  a  friend,  as  sir  J n  always  professed 

himself,  would  have  made  auch  a  motion  against  me. 
God  knows  my  will  to  do  her  majesty  any  service  has  ever 
got  the  start  of  my  ability ;  and  1  have  nothing  that 
gives  me  greater  anxiety  and  trouble  than  the  death  of 
that  great  and  glorious  princess.  I  must  do  that  justice 
♦to  the  physicians  that  attended  her  in  her  illness,  from  a 
sfght  of  the  method  that  was  taken  for  her  preservation 
by  Dr.  Mead,  as  to  declare  nothing  was  omitted  for  her 
preservation ;  ^ut  the  people  about  her,  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  fall  on  them,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  pbysick 
to  be  of  any  benefit  to  her.  I  know  the  nature  of  at- 
tending crowned  heads  in  their  la^t  moments  too  well  to 
be  fond  of  waiting  upon  them,  without  being  sen*  for  by 
a  proper  authority.  You  have  heard  of  pardons  beif»g 
signed  for  physicians,  before  a  sovereign's  demise  :  how- 
ever, ill  as  I  was,  I  would  have  went  to  the  queen  in  * 
borse*-litter,  had  either  her  majesty,  or  those  m  commis- 
sion'next  to  her,  commanded  me  so  to  do.    You.  may- 

ti?ll  sir  J n  as  much,  and  assure  hiitf,  fr<Mii  me,  that 

his  zeal  for  her  majesty  will  not  excuse  hk  ill  usa^  of  a 
iriend,^  who  has  drank  many  a  hundred  bottles  with  him ; 
myd  cannot,,  even  after  this  breach  of  a^good  understand- 
ing that  ever  was  preserved  between  us,  but  have  a  very 
good  esteem  for  him.  I  must  also  desire  y^a  to  thank 
Tom  Cht»pman  for  his  speech  in  my  behalf,  smce  I  heat 
jit  is  the  first  he  ever  made,  which  is  taken  more  kindly; 
aftd  to  acqoaint  him^  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  aC 
Carshalion,  since  I  fear  (for  so  the  gout  tellsme)  that  we 
fihall  never  more  sit  in  the  house  of  commons  together. 
I  am,  &c. 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE. 

n-     T  ^"^ 
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But  whatever  credit  m.iy  now  be  paid  to  this  letter  or 
however  it  may  now  be  thought  to  justify  the  doctor's 
refusal  to  attend  her  majesty,  he  became  at  that  time  so 
much  the  object  of  popular  resentment,  that  he  was  ap* 
prehensive  of  being  assassinated;  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

7.  Letter  from  Dr.  Radclife  to  Dr.  Mead,  at  Child's 
Coffee-house,  it  St.  PauPs  JOAurch-yard. 

Carshaho^,  August  3,  17 14. 
.Dear  Sir, 

I  Give  you,  and  your  brother,  many  thanks,  for  the 
favour  you  intend  me  to*morrow;  and  if  there  is  any 
other  friend,  that  will  be  agreeable  to  you,  he  shall  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome  from  me.  Dinner  shall  be  on  the 
table  by  two,  when  you  may  be  siire  to  find  me  ready  to 
wait  upon  you.  Nor  shall  I  be  at  any  other  time  from 
•  borne,  because  I  have  received  several  letters,  which 
threaten  me  with  being  pulled  to  pieces,  if  ever  I  come 
to  London.  After  such  menaces  as  these,  'tis  easy  to 
imagine,  that  the  conversation  of  two  such  very  good 
friends  is  not  only  extremely  desirable,  but  the  enjoyment 
of  it  will  be  a  great  happiness  and  satisfaction  to  him^ 
who  is,  &c, 

JOHN  RADCLIFFE- 


*^*  Radcliffe  died  on  the  first  of  November  the  same 
year,  having  survived  the  queen  just  three  months  ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  the  dread  he  had  of  the  populace,  and  the 
want  of  company  in  the  country  village,  which  he  did 
not  dare  to  leave,  shortened  his  life.  He  was  just  sixty- 
four  years  old.  He  was  carried  to  Oxford^  and 'buried  in 
St.  Mary's  church*    N. 


AN     . 
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COURT  AND  EMPIRE  OF  JAPAN.* 

WRITTEN  IN   172s. 


REGOGEf  was  the  thirty-fourth  emperor  of 
Japan,  and  began  his  reign  in  the  year  341  of  th^ 
Christian  era,  succeeding  to  Nena^};,  a  princess 
who  governed  with  great  felicity. 

There  had  been  a  revolution  in  that  empire 
about  twenty-six  years  be^fore,  which  made  some 
breaches  in  the  hereditary  line;  and  Regoge,  suc- 
cessor to  Nena,  although  of  the  royal  family,  was 
a  distant  relation. 

There  were  two  violent  parties  in  the  empire, 
which  began  in  the  time  of  the  revolution  above 
mentioned ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  empress  Nena, 

were  in  the  highest  degree  of  animosity,  each 

I 

*  Much  as  the  Dean  seems  to  have  been  disposed  to  defend 
queen  Anne  and  her  ministers,  he  seems  to  have  been  equally  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  her  successor  and  his  family ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  pieces  in  which  he  does  it  (this  "  account  of  the  Court  of 
Japan/'  and  the  "  Directions  for  making  a  Birth-day  Soipg/') 
"wete  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  other  posthumous  articles  having 
been  so  long  withheld  Ifrom  the  publick,     Burke. 

t  King  George.    D.  S.  t  Q^^cnAnne.    D.  S. 

charging 
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charging  the  other  with  a  design  of  introducing 
new  gods,  and  changing  the  civil  constitution. 
The  names  of  these  two  parties  were  Hu§iges  and 
Yortes*.  The  latter  were  those  whom  Nenathe 
late  empress  most  favoured  toward  the  end  of  her 
reign,  and  by  whose  advice  she  governed. 

The  Husige  faction,  enraged  at  their  loss  of 
power,  made  private  applications  to  Regoge,  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  empress ;  which  prevailed  so 
far,  that,  upon  her  death,  tte  new  emperor  wholly 
disgraced  the  Yortes,  and  employed  only  the 
Husiges  in  all  his  affairs.  The  Japanese  author 
highly  blames  his  imperial  majesty's  proceeding  in 
ibtsaifair;  because  it  was  allowed  on  all  hands, 
that  be  "had  then  a  happy  opportunity  of  recon- 
luling  .parties  for  ever,  by  a  moderating  scheme. 
But  he,  on  the  contrary,  began  his  reign  by 
apeuly  di^^acing  the  principal  and  most  popular 
yorte;^,  ^ome  of  which  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  raising  bin/  to  the  throne.  By  this 
mistaken  step,  he  occasioned  a  rebellion  :  which, 
although  it  M^'ere  soon  quelled  by  some  very  sur- 
prising turns  of  fortune ;  yet  the  fear,  whether 
jeal'Or.pretQuded,  of  new  attempts,  engaged  him 
in  such  immense  charges,  that  instead  of  clearing 
j^ny  part  of  that  prodigious  debt,  left  on  his  king- 
dom by  the  former  war,  which  might  have  been 
^lojue,  by  any  tolerable  management,  in  twelve 
years  of  the  0>ost  profound  peace,  he  left  his  em- 
f\ve  loaded  with  a  vast  addition  to  the  old  incum- 
brance; 

iTfiis  prince,   before  he  succeeded  to  the  empire 

*  Wbjgs  and  Tories.     D.  S. 

of 
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of  Japan,  was  king  of  Tedsu,  a  dominion  seated 
on  the  continent,  to  the  wes)t  side  of  Japan. 
Tedsii  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  more  be- 
loved by  him  than  his  new  empire  ;  for  there  he 
spent  some  months  almost  every  year,  and  thither 
wa$  supposed  to  have  conveyed  great  suras  of 
money,  save<l  out  of  his  imperial  revenues. 

There  were  two  maritime  towns  of  great  import- 
ance bordering  upon  Tedsu :  of  these  he  pur- 
chased a  litigated  title ;  and  to  support  it,  was 
forced  not  only  to  entrench  deeply  on  his  Japanese 
revenues,  but  to  engage  in  alliances  very  dangerous 
to  the  Japanese  empire. 

Japan  was  at  that  time  a  limited  monarchy, 
wfeich,  some  authors  are  of  opinion,  was  intro- 
duced there  by  a  detachment  from  the  numerous 
arm^y  of  Brennus,  who  ravaged  a  great  part  of 
A^ia ;  and  those  of  them  who  fixed  in  Japan,  left 
behind  them  that  kind  of  military  institution, 
which  the  northern  people  in  ensuing  ages  carried 
through  most  parts  of  Europe ;  the  generals  be- 
coming kings,  the  great  officers  a  senate  of  nobles, 
with  a  representative  from  every  centenary  of  pri-» 
vate  soldiers  ;  and  in  the  assent  of  the  majority  in 
these  two  bodies,  confirmed  by  the  general,  the 
legislature  consisted. 

I  need  not  farther  explain  a  matter  so  'univer- 
sally known  ;  but  return  to  my  subject. 

The  Husige  faction,  by  a  gross  piece  of  negli- 
gence in  the  Yortes,  bad  so  far  insinuated  them- 
selves and  their  opinions  into  the  favour  of  Regogc, 
before  he  came  to  the  empire,  that  this  prince 
firmly  believed  them  to  be  his  only  true  friends, 

and 
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md  the  others  his  mortal  enemies.     By  this  opi- 
nion he  governed  all  the  actions  of  his  reign. 

The  em|>eror  died  suddenly,  in  his  journey  to 
Tedsu ;  where,  according  to  his  usual  custom^  he 
was  going  to  pass  the  summer. 

This  prince,  during  his  whole  reign,  continued 
an  absolute  stranger  to  the  language,  the  manners, 
the  laws,  and  the  religion  of  Japan  ;  and  passing 
his  whole  time  among  old  mistresses,  or  a  few  pri 
vadoes,  left  the  whole  management  of  the  empire 
in  the  hands  of  a  minister,  upon  the  condition  of 
being  made  easy  in  his  personal  revenues,  and  the 
management  of  parties  in  the  senate.  His  last 
minister*,  who  governed  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner  for  several  years,  he  was  thought  to  hate 
more  than  he  did  any  other  person  in  Japan,  ex- 
cept his  only  son,  the  heir  to  the  enlpire.  The 
dislike  he  bore  to  the  former  was,  because  the  mi- 
nister, under  pretence  that  he  could  not  govern 
the  senate  without  disposing  of  employments 
among  them,  would  not  suffer  his  master  to  oblige 
6ne  single  person,  but  disposed  of  all  to  his  own 
relations  and  tlependents.  But,  as  to  that  conti- 
nued and  virulent  hatred  he  bore  to  the  prince  his 
son,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  his  death, 
the  historian  has  not  accounted  for  it,  farther  than 
by  various  conjectures,  which  do  not  deserve  to 
be  related. 

The  minister  above  mentioned  was  of  a  family  not 
contemptible,  had  been  early  a  senator,  and  from 
his  youth  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  Yortes*     He  had 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpolc.    D.  S.    . 
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been  formerly  disgraced  in  the  senate,  for  some 
frauds  in  the  management  of  a  publick  trust.    He 
was  perfectly  skilled,  by  long  practice  in  the  se- 
natorial forms ;  and  dextrous  in  the  purchasing  of 
votes,  from  those  who  could  find  their  accounts 
better  in  complying  with  his  measures,  than  they 
could  probably  lose  by  any  tax  that  might  be 
charged  on  the  kingdom.     He  seemed  to  fail,  in 
point  of  policy,  by  not  concealing  his  gettings ; 
never  scrupling  openly  to  lay  out  vast  sums  of 
money   in  paintings,  buildings,  and   purchasing 
estates ;  when  it  was  known  that  upon  his  first 
coming  into  business,  upon  the  death  of  the  em- 
press Nena,  his  fortune  was  but  inconsiderable. 
He  h^d  the  most  boldness,  and  the  least  magna- 
nimity that  ever  any  mortal  was  endowed  with. 
By  enriching  his  relations,  friends,  and  depend- 
ents, in  a  most  exorbitant  manner,  he  was  weak 
enough  to  imagine  that  he  had  provided  a  support 
against  an  evil  day.     He  had  the  best  among  all 
false  appearances  of  courage ;  which  was,,  a  most 
unlimited  assurance,  whereby  he  would  swagger 
the  boldest  man  into  a  dread  of  his  power  ;  but 
had  not  the  smallest  portion  of  magnanimity,  grow- 
ing jealous,  and  disgracing  every  man,  who  was 
known  to  bear  the  least  civility  to  those  he  dis- 
liked.    He  had  some  small  smattering  in  books, 
but  no  manner  of  politeness :  nor,  in  his  whole 
life,  was  ever  known  to  advance  any  one  person, 
upon   the  score  of  wit,  learning,  or  abilities  for 
business.     The  whole  system  of  his  ministry  was 
corruption ;  and  he  never  gave  bribe  or  pension, 
without  frankly  telling  the  receivers  what  he  ex- 
pected from  them,  and  threatening  theni  to  put  * 
vol-.  VI.  X  an 
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an  end  to  his  bounty,  if  they  feilfed  to  comply  in 
every  circumstance, 

A  few  months  beforie  the  emperor's  death,  there 
was  a  design  concerted  between  some  eminent  per- 
sons of  both  parties,  whom  the  desperate  state 
of  the  empire  had  united,  to  accuse  the  minister 
at  the  first  iheetihg  of  a  new-chosen  senate, 
which  was  then  to  assemble  according'  to  the 
laws  of  that  empire.  And  it  was  believed, 
that  the  vast  expense  he  must  be  at,  In  choos- 
ing an  assembly  proper  for  his  purpose,  added 
to  the  low  state  of  the  treasury,  the  increasing 
number  of  pensioners,  the  greiat  discontent  of 
the  people,  and  the  personal  hatred  of  the  em*' 
peror,  would,  if  well  laid  open  in  the  senate,  be 
of  weight  enough  to  sink  the  minister,  when  it 
should  appear  to  his  very  pensioners  and  cr^- 
tures,  that  he  could  not  supply  them  much 
longer. 

While  this  scheme  was  in  agitation,  an  account 
came  of  the  emperor's  death ;  and  the  prince  his 
son*,  with  universal  joy,  mounted  the  throne  of 
Japan. 

The  new  emperor  had  always  lived  a  private 
life,  during  the  reign  of  his  father :  who,  in  his 
annual  absence,  never  trusted  him  more  than 
once  with  the  reins  of  government,  which  he 
held  so  evenly,  that  he  became  too  popular,  to  be 
confided  in  any  more.  He  was  thought  not  un- 
favourable tp  the  Yortes,  at  least  not  altogether 
to  ajpprove  the  virulence,  wherewith  his  father 
proceeded  against  them;  and  therefore,  immediately 

•  King  George  IL    D.  S. 

tlpOH 
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44nQi|iiB»)iofi'.c^0i«^  4p  «e;v^al;Jl)Q$ljea,  to  ;kissthe 
^cm  oikks  g^tmi^nf^i  ;wh9m  iiej^ioeiyed  with  ^coat 
mprlAISSr,  iwd  ^O0ie;p6^1x^  )Kit^  partijsuiar  marka 
of  distinction. 

XhejHiiM^4urkig>lWfilg9i^/hi$.f^thfir,  having 
l»iQA<t^n  tnlst:flfl:\i^Hh^ny  ^uJb^lick'Cfaarge,  employed 
Im  iQiv»»rem  learwi^g  th^Jwguage,  the  feligion,  the 
customs,  and  disposition,  of  the  Japanese;  wheto- 
m.h^  re^^v^d  igr^  iotfonoalion,  .among  others, 
§m3^  :NQnitoc^K  iMattTjof  :his  finaacds,  and  ^pne^  . 
siAifitt  t^f  ^he  fei^ate^ .  \s^ho  AjeorotLy  hated  Lelop^ 
Aw,  the  minister;  and  Jilaewyseihun  Bamnefaf, 
n  /QiMt  .'emiofifit  Moaterr,  who,  despairing  to  do 
any  good  with  ^the  .fatdber,  had,  with  great  in- 
Awtay,  '^kJil,  .and  dapeocy,  used  his  endeavours  to 
m%ii  igood  principlesiinto  the  young  piince. 

U:p0n  rthe  news  of  the  former  sfitaperor's  deaths 
agfiuid  ^oyncil  was  csunoimoned.  of  course,  wheiie 
little  passed  beside  directing  the  ceremony  of 
prQclaiming  the  successor.  But,  in  sonie  days  after, 
the  new  emperor,  having  consulted  with  those  per- 
sons in  whom  he  could  chiefly  confide,  and  ma- 
tttrely/cojisidered  in  his  own  mind  the  present 
stste  of  his  affairs,  as  well  as  the  disposition  of 
his  people,  convoked  anoUier  assembly  of  his 
toiAucil;  wherein,  after  some. time  spent  in  ge- 
sOeral  business,  suitable  to  the  present  emergency, 
he  directed  lieloptAw  to  give  him,  in  as  short 
tcrm3  as  he  convcmently  cttuld,  an  account  of  the 
nation's  debts,  of  his  managemeirt  in  the  senate, 

,      *  Sir  SpeDC«r  ComptoDi  ^pfaker  of  tbe  b«pse  of  comrooot.  X>.  S. 
1  Sir  Thpmas  tis^nmer.     D.  S- 

T  £  and 
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and  bis  negotiations  with  foreign  courts :  vrhitli 
that  minister  having  delivered,  according  to  his 
usual  manner,  with  much  assurance  and  fitUe 
satisfaction,  the  emperor  desired  to  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied in  the  following  particulars : 

Whether  the  vast  expense  of  choosing  such 
members  into  the  senate,  as  would  be  content 
to  do  the  publick  business,  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary? 

.  Whether  those  members,  thus  choosen  in,  would 
cross  and  impede  the  necessary  course  of  afiairs, 
unless  they  were  supplied  with  great  sums  of  mo- 
ney and  continued  pensioiis  ? 
(  Whether  the  same  corruption  and  perverseness 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  nobles  ? 
.  '  Whether  the  empire  of  Japan  were  in  so  low  a 
condition,  that  the  imperial  envoys  at  foreign 
.courts  must  be  forced  to  purchase  alliances,  or 
pre^vent  a  war^  by  immense  bribes  given  to  the 
ministers  of  all  the  neighbouring  princes  ? 

Why  the  debts  of  the  empire  were  so  prodigi- 
ously advanced,  in  a  peace  of  twelve  years  at  home 
and  abroad? 

,  Whether  the  Yortes  were  universally  enemies  to 
the  religion  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
imperial  family  now  reigning  ? 
^^•Whether  those  persons,  whose  revenues  consist 
in  lands,  do  not  give  surer  pledges  of  fidelity  to 
the  publick,  and  are  more  interested  in  the  welfare 
.of  the  empire,  than  others,  whose  fortunes  consist 
only  in  money  ? 

And  because  Lelop- Aw,  for  several  years  past, 
had  engrossed  the  whole  administration,  the  em- 

^  peror 
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pcror  signified,  that  from  him  ajone  he  expected 
,  ananswen 
^  This  minister,  who  hiad  sagacity  enough  to  cul- 
tivate an  interest  in  the  young  prince's  family, 
during  the  emperor's  life,  received  early  intelli- 
gence from  one  of  his  emissaries,  of  what  was  in- 
tended at  the  council,  and  had  sufficient  time 
toirame  as  plausible  an  answer,  as  his  cause  and 
conduct  would  allow.  However,  having  desired 
a  few  minutes  to  put  his  thoughts  in  order,  he 
delivered  them  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Sir,     ; 

"  Upon  this  shor^  unexpeicted  warning,  to  an- 
swer your  imperial  njajesty's  queries,  I  should  be 
wholly  at  a  loss,  in  your  majesty's  august  presence, 
and  that  of  tjiis  most  noble  assembly,  if  I  were 
armpd  with  a  weaker  defence  than  my  own  loy- 
alty ^nd  integrity,  and  the  prosperous  success  of 
my  endeavours. 

"  It  is  well  known,  that  the  death  pf  the  em- 
press Nena,  happened  in  a  most  miraculous  junc^ 
ture ;  and  .that  if  she  had  lived  tM^o  months 
longer,  your  illustrious  family  would  have  been 
deprived  of  your  right;  and  we  should  have  seen 
^u  usurper  upon  your  throne,  who  would  have 
wholly  changed  the  constitution  of  this  empire, 
both  civil  and  sacred;  and,  although  that  em- 
press  died  in  a  most  opportune  season,  yet  the 
peaceable  entrance  of  your  majesjty's  father,  was 
effected  by  a  continual  series  of  miracle^.  The 
truth  of  this  appears,  by  that  unnatural  rebellion 
which  the  Yortes  raised,  without  the  least  provo- 
cation, in  the  first  year  of  the  late   emperor's 

-      reigu: 
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majesty,  that  every  soul  of  that  denortihsa/Sfnt, 
wii,  hi  dad  will  he  tot  ev*!*,  i  ftltcmreif  df  Aie 
pretender,  a  morttl  tti^irfy  td  ydttf  iflustrifeuti^  ft-* 
nitfy,  ^nd  irt  httrddafcer  i)f  tiev  gddi  iix(6  tJttf 
empire,  l/poh  this  foutiditton  wa*  Built  Ifttf 
wholfe  edftduct  o/  dnr  ASaii9:  and  rftici  a  ^jftlM 
majorffy  of  thcf  kingddtrv,  wdsat  that  titti6  redloiie* 
t6  ftVoiir  the  Vorfei  ftdtibn,  Who,  in  thfe  regMlt 
coiirse  of  elec'tloW,  nhiiait  eiertdiftly  Itt^e  B*erf 
chosen  mcitibert  <xf  th6  iehste  then  tb  fM  cm- 
voked  ;  it  was  necessary  by  the  force  of  p^c^ey,  to 
influence  elections  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  your 
majesty's  father  tHig^ht  havfe  a  iaf&ckni  timher, 
to  wfeigh  dcnvn  the  Sdafe  on  his  side,  AnA  ftcreby 
carry  on  those  mtsLsur6&,  tvhich  could  only  Sec\ir6 
him  atod  hi^  htnity  in  the  possessioii  6f  the  em- 
pire. To  support  this  Ofigind  pkn,  I  c^me  into 
the  service;  bat,  the  members  of  Ihd  senate 
knowing  themselves  every  day  more  tiecessary, 
upon  the  choosilig  of  i.  new  senate,  t  found 
the  chirges  to  increase ;  atid  that  after  they  were 
chosen,  they  Insisted  upofi^  ail  increase  df  their  pen- 
sions; because  they  well'lcnew,  that  the  work 
could  not  be  carried  on  (frithout  them :  and  I  was 
more  general  in  my  dondtives,  because  I  thought 
\t  was  more  for  tlib  honour  df  the  crown,  that  every 
vote  should  pass  Without  i  division;  and  that 
when  a  debate  was  proposed,  it  should  immedi- 
*  ately  be  quashed  by  puttiiig  the  question. 

'*  Siii,  The  date  of  the  present  senate  is  expired, 
and  your  imperial  majesty  is  now  to  convoke  a. 
jiew  one ;  which,  I  Confess,  will  be  somewhat 
more  expensive  than  the  last,  because  the  Yortes, 

p^^^T^from 
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fyx>oi  yqpit  &yottnble  reception,  have  Ipegim  to 
reas^uflj&e  %  spirit,  whereof  the  country  had  some 
ixttelligenpe ;  aj\4  ^:?  know,  the^  mjajority  of  the 
peof  le,  wi^out  proper  management,  would  be  still 
in  th^t  fatal  i^tisr^t*  However,  I  dare  undertake, 
wi|^  the  charge  only  of  four  hundred  thousand 
sprangs  ^,  to  return  as  great  a  majority  of  sena* 
tor^  of  the  true  s^mp,  as  your  m^esty  can  desire. 
A^^  ixf  the  suijos  of  money  p^d  in  foreign  courts, 
I  hope,  ;n  ^me  years,  to  ease  the  Ration  of  them^ 
Mfhen  we  aipid  our  neighbours  come  to  a  good  un* 
derstanding.  However,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  they 
are  cheaper  than  a  war,  where  your  miyesty  is  to 
be  ^  principal. 

^^  The  pensions  indeed  to  $ena6prs  and  other 
persons,  must  needs  increase,  from  the  restiveness 
of  some,  and  scrupulous  nature  of  others;  and  the 
fe^r  members,  who  are  unprac.tised,  must  have 
hetter  encouragement  However,  I  dare  under- 
take to  bring  the  eventual  charge*  within  eight 
hundred  thousand  sprangs.  But,  to  make  thi^ 
easy,  there  shall  be  new  fund9  raised,  of  which  { 
b^ve  seyeral  schemes  ready^  without  taxing  bread 
or  fleshy  which  $h»ll  be  reserved  to  more  pressing 
occasions. 

^^  Your  majesty  knows,  it  is  the  Is^udable  cuf^f 
torn  of  all  eaatern  princes,  to  leave  the  whole  ma^ 
oagement  of  aff^ir^,  both  ciyil  ^d  military,  tQ 
their  visir^. 

"  The  appointments  for  your  family  and  private 
purse,  shall  e^^ceed  those  of  your  predecessors: 

*  Abou^  a  miliion  sterling.    D.  S.  - ' 

you* 
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you  shall  be  at  no  trouble,  farther  than  to  appear 
sometimes  in  council,  and  leave  the  rest  tome: 
you  shall  hear  no  clamour  or  complaints :  your 
senate  shall,  upon  occasion,  declare  you  the  best 
of  princes,  the  father  of  your  country,  the  arbiter 
of  Asia,  the  defender  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
delight  of  mankind. 

"  Sir,  Hear  not  those  who  would,  most  falsely, 
impiously,  and  maliciously,  insinuate  that  your  go- 
vernment can  be  carried  on,  without  that  whole- 
soiihc  necessary  expedient,  of  sharing  the  publick 
revenue  M'ith  your  faithful  deserving  senators. 
This,  I  know,  my  enemies  are  pleased  to  call  bri- 
bery and  corruption.  Be  it  so  :  but  I  insist,  that 
without  this  bribery  and  corruption,  the  wheels  of 
government  will  riot  turn ;  or  at  least  will  be  apt 
to  take  fire,  like  other  wheels,  unless*  they  be 
greased  at  proper  times.  If  an  angel  from  heaven 
should  descend,  to  govern  this  empire,  upon  any 
other  scheme  than  what  our  enemies  call  corrup- 
tion, he  must  return  from  whence  he  came,  and 
leave  the  work  undone. 

"  SiE,  It  is  well  known  we  are  a  trading  na- 
tion, and  consequently  cannot  thriv^e  in  a  bargain, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  gained.  The  poor  electors, 
who  run  from  their  shops  or  the  plough,  for  the 
service  of  their  country;  jare  they  not  to  be  con- 
sidered for  their  kJ)our  and  their  loyalty?  The 
candidates,  who,  with  the  hazard  of  their  persons, 
the  loss  of  their  characters,  iand  the  ruin  of  their 
fortunes,  are  preferred  to  the  senate,  in  a  country, 
where  they  are  strangers,  before  the  very  lords  of 
the  soil;  are  they  not  to  be  rewarded  for  tbeii: 
'  '  '  '  zeal 
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zeal  to  your  majesty's  servicei-  and  qualified  to 
live  in  your  metropolis^  as  becomes  the  lustre  of 
their  stations  ? 

'*  Sir,  If  I  have  given  gre^t  numbers  of  th* 
most  profitable  employments,  among  tpy  own 
relations  and  nearest  allies,  it  was  not  out  of  any 
partiality;  but  because  I  know  them  best,  and 
can  best  depend  upon  them.  I  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  mould  and  cultivate  their  opinions.  Abler 
heads  might  probably  have  been  found;  but  they 
would  not  be  equally  under  my  direction.  A 
huntsman  who  has  the  absolute  command  of  his 
dogs,  will  hunt  more  effectually,  than  with  a 
better  pack,  to  whose  manner  and  cry  he  is  a 
stranger. 

"  Sir,  Upon  the  whole,  I  will  appeal  to  all  those' 
iw^ho  best  knew  your  royal  father,  whether  that 
blessed  monarch  had  ever  one  anxious  thought 
for  the  publick,  or  disappointment,  or  uneasiness, 
or  want  of  money  for  all  his  occasions,  during  the 
time  of  my  administration  ?  And  how  happy  the 
people  confessed  themselves  to  be,  under  such  a 
king,  1  leave  to  their  own  numerous  addresses ; 
which  all  politicians  will  allow,  to  be  the  most  in- 
fallible proof,  how  any  nation  stands  affected  to 
their  sovereign." 

Lelop-A^y,  having  ended  his  speech,  and  struck 
his  forehead  thrice  against  the  table,  as  the  custom 
"is  in  Japan,  sat  down  with  great  complacency  of 
inind,  and  much  applause  of  his  adherents,  as 
might  be  observed  by  their  countenances  and 
their  whispers.  But  the  emperor's  behaviour  was 
remarkabljc;  for,  during  the  whole  harangue,  he 
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.  IMBn,  Jan.  9$  1719*20. 
SIR, 

Although  it  was  against  my  knowledge  or 
advice,  that  you  entered  into  holy  orders,  under 
the  present  dispositions  of  mankind  toward  the 
church,  yet  since  it  is  now  supposed  too  late  to 
tecede,  (at  least  according  to  the  general  practi<ie 
and  opinion)  I  cannot  forbear  offering  my  thoughts 
to  you  upon  this  new  condition  of  life  you  are  en- 
gaged in, 

I  could  heartily  wish,  that  the  circumstances 
of  your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have  conti- 
nued some  years  longer  in  the  university,  at  least 
till  you  were  ten  years  standing ;  to  have  laid  if\ 
a  coippetent  stock  of  human  learning,  and  so'<ne 
knowledge  in  divinity,  before  you  attempted  to 
appear  in  the  World :  for  I  cannot  but  lament  the 
common  course  which  at  least  nine  in  ten  of  those, 
who  enter  into  the  ministry,  are  obliged  to  run. 
When  they  have  taken  a  degree,  and  are  conse- 
quently grown  a  burden  to  their  friends  who  now 
think  themselves  fuUy  discharged,  they  get  into 
,  orders 
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orders  as  soon  as  they  can,  (upon  which  I^  shall 
make  no  remarks)  first  solicit  a  readership,  and  if 
they  be  very  fortuimtPi  WniviP  in  time  to  a  curacy 
here  in  town,  or  else  are  sent  to  be  assistants  in 
the  country,  where  they.^)robably  continue  seve- 
ral years  (many  of  them  their  whole  lives)  with 
thirty  or ^rtj^pqpifU>ajc|Etr  ^r  thwr  sjiipport: 
till  some  bishop,  who  happens  to  he  not  over- 
stocked with  relations,  or  attached  to  favourites, 
oris  content  to  supply^  ffiocese  without  colo- 
nies from  England,  bestows  upon  them  some  in- 
considerate .boMfioe,  when  it  is  odds  they  are 
already  encumbered  with  a  numerous  fkoiily.    I 
should  be  glad  to  know,  what  intervals  of  life 
i»ttch  ipftWQWiOfui.  poti5ib^;«aC  «pHit  for  tie  im* 
jiiwrpnwnt  «f  jtbeir  wmds;  ^r  .wj^ioh  w^  Uwy 
cpiulMJiMe  JurxMh^d  .w^h  ;bp0k9,  <the  lifb^ary  ^m^ 
fbrotight  Mtii  tbeei  vfiy^n*  their. iQolil<^e,    ^eing 
;«»m41iy  inot  the  mo^t  i[^<iiiper<)Aiv  ^t  jwdicioi»% 
xhowot   M  vW<?h ,  gentlemeii ;  wrive  ,  to .  ^be  ^reat 
J5cb9li^iil,  it  MDst,  I  timk,   be  either  by  means 
supernatural,  or  by  a  method  altogether  out  of 
^qy^Wft^  y^t  kiiownrto  the  Jleaimed.    But  I  con- 
cave t^ie.fuctrdireotly  otherwise,  mui  th^t  imaiiy 
of  them  lose .  the-  gireat^t  part  of  the  sjRiall  |>it- 
tance  they  receive  at-the  university. 

I  take  it  fot  granted,  <  that  you  lAtend  to  puiisvue 
t^e  beaten  track,  ^a^re  already  ^Qsi^rous  to  be 
seen  in  a  pulpit;  c^ly  I  hQpe  you  will  dunk  it 
,|u:Qper  to  pass  your  quarnntine  amoag'some  of 
th^  desolate  churehes  five  miles  round  this  tomsi^ 
wiere  you  BKiy  at  least  learn .  to  read  ajod  to 
apeak,  before^you  venture  to  expose  your  parts 
in  a  city  congregation :  not  that  tliesc  jarrbSetter 

judges. 
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jftd^,  tKit  <b6cafii^,  if  u  wa&  fiittstmetais  estpose 
his^oUy,  it  is  m)te  safe  imd^d^rKt  to  do  so^be^ 
fefeftw'Wiiti&tees,  -aiflilti^ii  scattered  ldeighboin> 
h66&.  Aiid  yoUAvHl  ^o  **rdl  ^if  you  «in  ptrefiail 
upon^orae  intimatfe  atid  judidous  friend  to  !bc 
your cdnstftnt heartr,  ^tid allowhlm^ith  the  itt* 
taost  freedom  to  give  you  ncttace  of  wh«tcver  he 
Bfaall  find  amiss,  eith^rln  yoUr'VH>ite^r  gettme; 
for  want  of  trhidh  eariy 'Earning,  m^ny  id€argy<^ 
men  coiltintte  di^fedthr e»  dud  som^tiirteB  ridietikMi»y 
to  the  end  of  their  liires.  Neither  ^is  it  rave  to 
observe  among  e!Kcellent  and  learned  divines, 
a  certain  ungracious  nmnner,  dr  an  uAlmppy 
tone  of  voice,  ifhich  they^never  have  been  ^bte 
to  shake  off. 

I  should  likewise  have  been  glad,  if  you  bad 
applied  yourself  a  little  more  to  the  sttidy  of  the 
English  language,  than  I  feat  you  have  done; 
the  neglect  whereof  is  one  of  the  most  general 
defects  atnong  the  scholars  of  this  kingdom, -who 
seem  not  to  have  the  least  conception  of  a  style, 
bat  run  on  in  a  flat  kind  of  phraseology,  often 
mingJed  with  barbarous  terms  and  expressions, 
peculiar  to  the  nation :  neither  do  I  perceive  that 
any  person  either  finds  or  acknowledges  his  wants 
upon  this  head,  or  in  the  least  desires  to  have 
them  supplied.  Proper  words,  in  proper  places, 
ttiake  the  true  definition  of  a  style.  But  this 
would  require  too  ample  a  disquisition  to  be  now 
dwelt  on  :  however,  I  shall  venture  to  name  one 
or  two  faults,  which  are  easy  to  be  remedied  *, 
with  a  very  small  portion  of  abilities. 

%v  The 

*  It  should  be-^*  which  are  easUj/  to  be  remedied;'  that"  is, 

remedied 
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The  first,  is  the  frequent  use  of  ohscure  terms^ 
which  by  the  women  are  called  hard  words,  and 
by  the  better  sort  of  vulgar^  fine  language ;  than 
which  I  do  not  know  a  more  universal,  inexcu- 
sable^ and  unnecessary  mistake,  among  the  clergy 
of  all  distinctions,   but  especially  the   younger 
practitioners.      I  have   been  curious  enough  to 
take  a  list  of  several  hundred  words  in  a  sermon 
of  a  new  beginner,  which  not  one  of  his  hearers 
^mong  a .  hundred  could   possibly  understand ; 
neither  can  I  easily  call  to  mind  any  clergyman 
of  my  own  acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt 
from  this  errour,  although  many  of  them  agree 
with  me  in  the  dislike  of  the  thing.     But  I  am 
apt  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the  vulgar,  and 
think  many  words  difficult  or  obscure,  which  the 
preacher  will  not  allow  to  be  so,  because  those 
words  are  obvious  to  scholars.     I  believe  the  me- 
thod observed  by  the  famous  lord  Falkland  *,  in 
some  of  his  writings,  would  not  be  an  ill  one  for 
young  divines :  I  was  assured  by  an  old  person 
of  quality,  who  knew  him  well,  that  when  he 
doubted  whether  a  word  was  perfectly  intelligible 

remedied  with  ease.  The  absurdity  of  using  the  adjective  instead 
of  the  adverb,  will  be  manifest  only  by  transposing  the  words 
thus — which  are  to  be  remedied  ea.^i/ — instead  of  easily.  This  is 
a  fault  frequently  committed.    S. 

*  Lucius  Gary,  viscount  Falkland,  was  author  of  "A  Dis- 
course of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  which  is  the 
most  con5iderable  of  his  works ;  and  is  written  in  an  easy  and 
familiar  style,  without  the  least  affectation  of  learning.  This 
amiable  peer  died  Sept.  20,  1643,  aged  about  33.  His  charac- 
.  tcr  is  admirably  drawn  by  lord  Clarendon.  Dr.  Swift  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Faulk&cr)  pursued  a  like  method  of  reading  his  works 
to  ^he  unlearned      Soinctbing  similar  is  reported  of  Moliere.    N. 

or 
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or  not^  he  used  to  conftult  one  of  h]$  lady's  cham- 
bemiaids,  (not  the  waitingwoman,  because  it 
was  possible  she  might  be  convetsant  in  rotnan-- 
ces)  ^nd  by  her  judgment  was  guided  whether 
to  receive  or  reject  it.  And  if  that  great  per- 
son thought  such  a  caution  necessary  in  trea- 
tises offered  to  the  learned  world,  it  will  be  sure 
at  least  as  proper  in  sermons,  where  th^  meanest 
hearer  is  supposed  to  be  concerned,  and  where 
very  often  a  lady's  chambermaid  may  be  allowed 
to  equal  half  the  congregation,  both  as  to  quali- 
ty and  understanding.  But  I  know  not  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  professors  in  most  arts  and 
sciences  are  generally  the  worst  qualified  to  ex- 
plain their  meanings  to  those,  who  are  not  of 
their  tribe :  a  common  fanner  shall  make  you  un- 
derstand in  three  words,  that  his  foot  is  out  of 
joint,  or  his  collar-bone  broken  ;  wherein  a  sur- 
geon, after  a  hundred  terms  of  art,  if  you  are  not 
a  scholar,  shall  leave  you  to  seek«  It  is  frequently 
the  same  case  in  law^  physick,  and  even  many 
of  the  meaner  arts. 

And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that  among  hard 
words,  I  number  likewise  those,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  divinity  as  it  is  a  science,  because  I  have 
observed  sevei^l  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond 
of  ol^scure  terms,  yet  in  their  sermons  very  liberal 
of  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  understand  them :  which 
I  am  sure  it  is  not.  And  I  defy  the  greatest  di- 
vine to  produce  any  law  either  of  God  or  man, 
which  obliges  me  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  ubiquity,  attribute, 
beatifick  vision,  with  a  thousand  ot^r^  pq  fre- 
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quent  in  pulpits,  any  more  than  that  of  excentricki 
idiosyncracy,  entity,  and  the  like.  I  bielieve  I 
may  venture  to  insist  farther,  that  many  ttnns 
used  in  holy  writ,  particularly  by  St.  Paul,  might 
with  more  discretion  be  changed  intd  plainer 
speech,  except  when  they  are  introduced  as  part 
of  a  quotation. 

I  am  the  more  earnest  in  this  matter,  because 
it  is  a  general  complaint,  and  the  justest  in  the 
World.  For,  a  divine  has  nothing  to  say  to  the 
wisest  congregation  of  any  parish  in  this  king- 
dom, which  he  may  not  express  in  manner  to  be 
understood  by  the  meanest  among  them.  And 
this  assertion  must  be  true,  or  else  God  requires 
from  us  more  than  we  are  able  to  perform.  How- 
ever, not  to  contend  whether  a  logician  might 
possibly  put  a  case  that  would  serve  for  an  ex- 
ception, I  will  appeal  to  any  man  of  letters,  whe- 
ther at  least  nineteen  in  twenty  of  those  perplex- 
ing words,  might  not  be  changed  into  easy  oncs> 
such  as  naturally  first  occur  to  ordinary  men,  and 
probably  did  so  at  first  to  those  very  gentlemen, 
who  are  so  fond  of  the  former. 

We  are  often  reproved  by  divines,  from  the 
pulpits,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  in  things 
sacred,  and  perhaps  with  justice  enough :  how- 
ever^ it  is  not  very  reasonable  for  them  to  expect; 
that  common  men  should  understand  expressions; 
which  are  never  made,  use  of  in  common  life 
No  gentleman  thinks  it  i^fe  ol*  prudent  to  send  a 
servant  with  a  message,  without  repeating  it  more 
than  once,  and  endeavouring  to  put  it  into  terms 
brought  down  to  the  qil^acity  of  the  bearer :  yet 
after  all  this  care,  .it  is  frequent  for  servants  to 

mistake, 
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fiiistake,  and  sometiiQes  occasion  misunderstand- 
ings among  friends.  Although  the  common  do- 
mesticks  in  some  gentlemen's  families  have  more 
opportunities  of  improving  their  minds  than  the 
ordinary  sort  of  tradesmen. 

It  is  usual  for  ciergjrmen,  who  are  ta:^ed  with 
this  learned  defect,  to  quote  Dr.  Tillotson,  and 
other  famous  divines,  in  their  defence,  without 
considering  the  difference  between  elaborate  dis^ 
courses  upon  important  occasions,   delivered  to 
princes  or  parliaments,  written  with  a  view  of 
being  made  publick,  and  a  plain  sermon  intended 
for  the  middle  or  lower  size  of  people.     Neither 
do  they  seem  to  remember  the  many  alterations, 
additions,  and  expungings  made  by  great  authors 
in  those   treatises,  which  they  prepare   for   the 
publick.     Besides,  that  excellent  prelate  above- 
mentioned,  was  known  to  preach  after  a  much 
more  popular  manner  in  the  city  congregations; 
and  if  in  those  parts  of  his  works  he  be  any  where 
too  obscure  for  the  understandings  of  many,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  his  hearers,   it 
ought  to  be  numbered  among  his  omissions. 
I      The  fear  of  being  thought  pedants,  has  been  of 
f  pernicious  consequence  to  young  divines.     This 
I  has  wholly  taken  many  of  them  off^  from  their  se-. 
^  veret  studies  in  the  university  ;  which  they  have 
^djanged  for  plays, .  poems,  and  pamphlets,  in 
order  to  qualify  thciA  for  tea-tables  and  coffee-^ 
'houses.    This  they'usually  call  "  polite  conve>sa* 
|tion,  knowing  the  world,  and  reading  men  instead 
]  of  books."'  These  accomplishments,  when  apphed 
to  the  pulpit,  appear  by  a  quaint,   terse,  florid 
[.style,  rounded  into  periods  and  cadences,  com- 
u  S  monly 
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momly  without  either  propriety  or  meaning.  1 
have  listened  with  my  utmost  attention  for  half 
an  hour  to  an  orator  of  this  speeies,  without 
heing  able  to  understand,  much  less  to  cany 
away,  one  single  sentence  out  of  a  whole  sermon« 
Others,  to  show  that  their  studies  have  not  been 
confined  to  sciences,  or  ancient  authors,  will  talk 
in  the  style  of  a  gaming  ordinary,  and  White 
Friars  *,  when  I  suppose  the  hearers  can  be  Utde 
edified  by  the  terms  of  '^palming,  shuffling, 
biting,  btoiboozling/' and  the  like,  if  they  have 
Bot  been  sometimes   conversant  among  pick* 

•  ThQ  stjie  of  MThite  Frisn  was  tliat  of  sharpers,  bullies,  ui 
other  fugitives  from  the  l«vr.  This  precinct  in  l6Q9  obtaM 
from  king  James  a  charter  of  exemption  from  parish,,  ward,  sad 
city  offices,  except  in  the  militia.  Being  possessed  thereofi  tiis 
inhabitants  ckimed  afterward  a  power  and  nght  to  protect  tiie 
persons  of  debtors,  whereby  the  place  became  filled  with  kwlw 
refugees  of  all  sorts,  who  grew  to  such  a  height  of  wickednetfasf 
impudence,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  suppress  and  brins 
them  to  justice.  Accordingly,  by  Stat.  S  and  9  Will.  III.  iSsSt 
'' for  preventing  abuses  in  prisons- and  pretended  privileged  pla- 
ces," White  Friars,  amongst  other  places,  was  cleared  ef  a  oest 
of  broken  and  .desperate  men,  who  had  sheltered  themselves  there 
from  justice,  to  the  dishonour  of  government,  and  to  the  pest 
prejudice  of  the  community.  In  a  set  of  cries,  published  by 
Tempestft,  the  Squire  of  Alsatia  is  represented  in  a  hat  and  fes- 
tlier,  and  laced  neckcloth,  sword,  cane,  S:c.  The  print,  pro- 
bably done  from  the  life,  means  one  of  the  gamesters  of  White 
Friars,  which  was  notorious  for  these  pests*  6f  society,  who^eit 
generally  dressed  to  the  extremity  of  the  mode.  Their  phiawo- 
logy  abounded  with  such  words  as  are  sometimes  introduced  hf 
pretenders  to  politeness  and  ^^  dunces  of  figure/*  whom  Swift  rec^ 
kons  among  the  principal  corrupters  of  our  language.  Tbe 
reader  may  see  much  of  this  jargon,  which  indeed  requires  s 
glossary  to  understand  it,  in  Shadwell's  **  Squire  of  AJsatis." 
N. 
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pockets  aiid  sharpera.  And  truly,  as  they  say  a 
man  is  known  by  his  cobipsmy,  so  it  shoiuld  seem 
that  a  man's  Company  may  be  known  by  his  man* 
ner  of  expressing  himsdtfi  either  in  publick  as- 
semblies, or  private  conversation. 

It  wonld  be  endless  to  run  over  the  several  de- 
fects of  style  among  us :  I  shall  therefore  say  no- 
thing of  the  mean  and  paltry  (which  are  usually 
attended  by  thjc  fustian)  much  less  of  the  slovenly 
or  indecebt  Two  things  I  will  just  warn  you 
against:  the  first  is,  the  frequency  of  flat  un- 
necessary e|>ithets;  and  the  ol^er  is,  the  folly  of 
using  old  threadbare  phrases,  which  will  often 
make  ycm  go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply 
them,  are  nausieous  to  rational  hearers,  and  vrill 
^Idom  express  your  meaning,  as  well  as  your  own 
natural  words. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  observed,  our  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  too  little  cultivated  in  this  kingdom^ 
yet  the  faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  afiectation^ 
and  not  to  the  want  of  understanding.  When 
a  man's  thoughts  are  clear,  the  properest  words 
will  generally  offer  themselves  first,  and  his  own 
judgment  will  direct  him  in  what  order  to  place 
them,  so  as  they  may  be  best  understood. 
Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  show  their  knowledge  of  the 
world.  In  short,  that  simplicity,  without  which 
no  human  perforipance  can  arrive  to  any  great 
perfection,  is  no  where  more  eminently  useful 
than  in  this. 

I  have  beeji  considering  that  part  of  oratory^ 
which  relates  to  the  moying  of  the  passions;  this 
I  observe  is  in  esteem  and  practice  among  some 
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church  divines,  as  well  as  among  all  the  preach- 
ers ami  hearers  of  the  fanatick  or  enthusiastick 
strain.  I  will  here  deliver  to  you  (perhaps  with 
n^ore  freedom  than  prudence)  my  opinion  upon 
the  point. 

The  two  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them 
a  leader  (or  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  dema- 
gogue) in  a  popular  state,  yet  seem  to  differ  in 
their  practice  upon  this  branch  of  their  art: 
the  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people  of 
much  mOre  politeness,  learning,  and  wit,  laid 
the  greatest  weight  of  his  oratory  upon  the 
strength  of  his  arguments,  offered  to  their  under- 
standing and  reason:  whereas  Tully  considered 
the  dispositions  of  a  sincere,  more  ignorant,  and 
less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  almost  entirely 
en  the  pathetick  part. 

.  But  the  principal  thing  to  be  remembered  is, 
that  the  constant  design  of  both  these  orators, 
in  all  their^speeches,  was,  to  drive  some  one  par* 
ticular  point;  either  the  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal of  an  accused  person,  a  persuasive  to  war, 
the  enforcing  of  a  law,  and  the  like ;  which  was 
determined  upon  the  spot,  according  as  the  ora- 
tors on  either  side  prevailed.  And  here  it  was 
often  found  of  absolute  necessity  to  inflame  or 
cool  the  passions  of  the  audience ;  especially  at 
Rome,  where  Tully  »poke,  and  with  whose  writ- 
ings young  .divines  (I  mean  those  among  them* 
who  read  old  authors)  are  more  conversant  tban 
with  those  of  Dempsthenes ;  who  by  many  de- 
grees excelled  the  other,  at  least  as  an  orator, 
43ut  I  do  not  see  how  this  talent  pf  mpving  the 
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i)M3ions  can  be  of  any  great  use  toward  directing 
christian  men  in  tjie  conduct  of  their  lives ;  at 
feast  in  these  northern  climates,  where  I  am  con- 
fident the  strongest  eloqueace  of  that  kind  will 
kave  few  impressions  upon  any  of  our  spirits  deep 
enough  to  last  till  the  next  morning,  or  rather/ 
to  the  next  pieal. 

But  what  has  chiefly  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  this  moving  manner  of  preaching,  is  the 
frequent  disappointment  it  meets  with.  I  know 
a  gentleman  who  made  it  a  rule  in  reading,  to 
skip  over  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of 
admiration  at  the  end.  I  believe  those  preachers 
who  abound  in  epiphonemas  *,  if  they  look  about 
them,  would  find  one  part  of  their  congregation 
out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  asleep ;  except 
Perhaps  an  old  female  beggar  or  two  in  the  aisles, 
who  (if  they  be  sincere)  may  probably  groan  at 
the  sound. 

Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  that  this  expedient  should 
so  often  miscarry,  which  requires  so  much  art  and 
genius  to  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it ;  as  every 
man  will  find,  much  sooner  than  learn,  by  con- 
sulting Cicero  himself. 

I  therefore  entreat  you  to  make  use  of  this 
faculty  (if  you  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
think  you  have  it)  as  seldom,  and  with  as  much 
caution  as  you  can,  else  I  may  probably  have 
occasion  to  say  of  you,  as  a  great  person  said 
of  another  upon  this  very  subject.  A  lady 
asked  him,    coming    out    of  church,    whether 

•  Epiphonema  is  a  figure  in  rhctorick,  signifying  a  sententious 
)iind  of  exclamation.     H. 

it 
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it  were  npt  a  very  moving  diiCourSjC?  VYeSpff 
says  he,  ff  I  was  extremely  sorry^  for  the  man  i^ 
my  friend,*' 

If  m  company  you  ofifer  something  fpr  a  jeati 
and  ndbody  seconds  you  in  your  own  laughter,  or 
seems  to  relish  what  you  sakl,  you  may  condemn 
their  taste,  if  you  please,  and  appeal  to  better 
judgments;  but»  in  the  mean  time,  it  must  b^ 
agreed,  you  make  a  very  indifferent  figure :  and 
it  is,  at  least,  equally  ridiculous  to  be  disappoint; 
ed  in  endeavouring  to  make  other  folks  grieve, 
as  to  make  them  laugh. 

A  plain  convincing  reason  may  possibly  opera^ 
upon  the  mind,  both  of  a  learned  and  ignorant 
hearer,  as  long  as  they  live,  and  will  edify  a  tfaou;- 
isand  times  more  than  the  art  of  wetting  the  hand^ 
kerchiefs  of  a  whole  congregation,  if  you  wer^ 
sure  to  attain  it. 

If  your  arguments  be  strong,  in  God's  name 
offer  them  in  as  moving  a  manner  as  the  nzpxrt 
of  the  subject  will  properly  admit,  wherein 
reason  and  good  advice  will  be  your  safest  guides; 
Ibut  beware  of  letting  the  pathetick  part  swallow 
up  the  rational :  Yor  I  suppose  philosophers  have 
long  agreed,  that  passion  should  ne^iser  prevail 
over  reason. 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of 
preaching  are,  first,  to  tell  the  pebple  what  is  their 
duty,  and  then  to  convince  them  that  it  is  so. 
The  topi cks  for  both  these,  we  know,  are  brought 
from  scripture  and  reason.'  Upon  the  former,  t 
wish  it  were  often  practised  to  instruct  the  hearers 
in  the  limits,  extent,  and  compass  of  every  duty; 
which  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  judgment: 
^ '  '■  "  '  ^      ---    ■    "       .'••        the. 
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^fiAmhnjhch  1$,  I  think,  not  so  difficult  Bat 
,wfaat  I  wo^jld  ofier  ^upon  both,  v  this^  that  it 
.seeo%9  to  be  ijx  tlie  poirar  of  a  reasonable  clergy r 
mail;  if  he  will  be  at  the  painf^  to  make  the  most 
jlgnorant  man  comprehend  what  is  his  duly,  ai^d 
to  coavince  hin^  by  arguments  drawn  to  tfa^  levd 
.of  hif  understanding,  that  he  ought  to  perform 

a 

£h^  I  mus|b  remember  that  my  design  in  this 
jpaper,  iras  not  so  much  to  in&truct  you  in  your 
bu^iuqis,  either  as  a  dergyman  or  a  preacher,  as  to 
warn  you  against  jiome  mistakes,  which  are  ob*» 
v^ujB  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  as  well  as  to 
me ;  and  we,  who  are  hearers,  may  be  allowed  to 
hav€  some  opportunities  in  the  quality  of  being 
slanders  by.  Only,  perhaps,  I  may  now  again 
transgress  by  desiring  you  to  express  the  heads 
of  your  divisions  in  as  few  and  clear  words  as  you 
possibly  can;  otherwise  I,  and  many  thousand 
others,  will  never  be  able  to  retain  them,  and 
consequently  to  carry  away  a  syllable  of  the  ser- 
mon. 

I  shall  now  mention  a  particular,  wherein  your 
wholp  body  will  be  certainly  against  me,  and  the 
l^ity,  almost  to  a  man,  on  my  side.  However  it 
paine  about,  I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice,  of 
taking  some  little  offence  at  the  clergy  for  perpe* 
jtually  reading  their  sermons ;  perhaps  my  frequent 
hearing  of  foreigners,  who  never  make  use  of 
nojtes,  may  have  added  to  my  disgust  And  I 
cannot  but  think,  that  whatever  is  read  differs  as 
much  from  what  is  repeated  without  book  as  a 
copy  does  from  an  origiaaL  At  the  same  time  I 
am  highly  senj»ible,  what  an  extreme  difficulty  it 
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would  be  upon  you  to  alter  this  method  ;  and  that, 
in  such  a  case,  your  sermons  would  be  much  lesj 
valuable  than  they  are^  for  want  of  time  to  im.- 
prove  and  conect  them«  I  would  therefore  gladly 
come  to  a  compromise  with  you  in  this  matter.  I 
knew  a  clergyman  of  some  distinction,  who  ap- 
peared to  deliver  his  sermon  without  looking  into 
his  notes,  which  when  I  complimented  him  upon, 
he  assured  mie  he  could  not  repeat  six  lines ;  but  his 
method  was  to  write  the  whole  sermon  in  a  large 
plain  hand,  with  all  the  forms  of  margin,  para- 
graph, marked  page,  and  the  like ;  then  on  Sua* 
day  morning  he  took  care  to  run  it  over  five  or  &ix 
times,  which  he  could  do  in  an  hour;  and  when 
he  delivered  it,  by  pretending  to  turn  his  face 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  he  wonld  (in  his  own 
expression)  piclc  up  the  lines,  apd  cheat  his  people 
by  making  them  believe  he  had  it  all  by  heart. 
He  farther  added,  that  whenever  he  happeped  by 
neglect  to  omit  any  of  these  circumstances,  the 
vogue  of  the  parish  was,  *'our  doctor  gave  lis  but 
an- indifferent  sermon  to-day."  Now  among  us, 
many  clergymen  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this 
method,  that  from  a  habit  of  siiving  time  and 
paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the  University, 
they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  with  such 
frequent  blots  tind  interlineations,  that  they  are 
hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hesitations, 
or  extemporary  expletives:  and  I  desire  to  know 
what  can  be  more  inexcusable,  than  to  see  isi  dit 
vine  and  a  scholar  at  a  loss  in  reading^iis  own 
compositions,  which  it  is  supposed  he  has  been 
preparing  with  much  pains  -and  thought  ibr  the 
instruction  of  -Jiis  people.     The  want  of  a  little 

more 
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more  care  in  this  article  is  the  cause  of  much  un* 
graceful  behaviour.  You  will  observe  some  cler- 
gymen with  their  heads  hdd  down  from  the  begin* 
ning  to  the  end,  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  to 
read  what  is  hardly  legible :  which,  beside  the  un- 
toward manner^  hinders  them  from  making  the 
best  advantage  of  their  voice:  others  again  hav« 
a  trick  of  popping  up  and  down  every  moment 
from  their  paper  to  the  audience,  like  an  idle 
school-boy  on  a  repetition  day. 

Let  me  intreat  you  therefore  to  add  one  half 
crown  a  year  to  the  article  of  paper;  to  transcribe 
your  sern^ons  in  as  large  and  plain  a  manner  as  you 
can ;  and  either  make  no  interlineations,  or  change 
the  whole  leaf;  for  we,  your  hearers,  would  rather 
you  should  be  less  correct,  than  perpetually  stam- 
mering, which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  worst  sole- 
cisms in  rhetorick.  And  lastly,  read  your  sermon 
once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days  before  you 
preach  it:  to  which  you  will  probably  answer 
some  years  hence,  "  that  it  was  but  just  finished 
when  the  fast  bell  rang  to  church : "  and  I  shall 
readily  believe,  but  not  excuse  you, 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  against  endeavouring  at  wit  in 
your  sermons,  because,  by  the  strictest  computa- 
tion, it  is  very  near  a  million  to. one  that  you  have 
none ;  and  because  too  many  of  your  calling  have 
consequently  made  themselves  everla.stingly  ridi- 
culous by  attempting  it.  I  remember  several 
young  men  in  this  town,  who  could  never  leave 
the  pulpit  under  half  a  dozen  conceits;  and  thia^ 
faculty  adhered  to  those  gentlemen  a  longer  or 
fl)orter  time,  e^^actly  in  proportion  to  their  seve- 
ral 
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nl  degrees  of  dulness:  accordingly,  I  am  toU 
that  some  of  them  retain  it  to  this  day.  I  heartily 
wish  the  brood  were  at  an  end. 

Before  you  enter  into  the  common  unaufierable 
cant  of  taking  all  oocasions  to  disparage  the  hea- 
then philosophers,  I  hope  you  vrill  differ  from 
some  of  your  bretbreft,  by  ^rst  inquitmg  what 
tliose  philosophers  can  say  for  themselves.    The 
system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  ont  of  the 
writings  or  sayings  of  those  apcient  sages,  faUs 
undoubtedly  very  short  of  th«t  delivered  in  the 
gospei,  and  wants,  besides,  the  divine  sanction 
which  our  Saviour  gave  his.    Mliatever  is  farther 
fdated  by  the  evangelists,  contains  chiefly  matr 
ters  of  fact,  and  consequently  of  faith ;  such  as 
the  birth  of  Christ,  his  being  the  Messiah,  hi9 
miracles,  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension : 
none  of  which  can  properly  come  under  the  ap? 
pellation  of  human  wisdom,  being  intended  only 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.    And  therefore  ii( 
thb  point  nothing  can  be  justly  laid  to  the  cha^ 
of  the  philosophers,  farther  than  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  certain  facts  which  happened  long 
after  their  death.    But  I  anl  deceived,  if  a  better 
comment  could  be  any  where  collected  upon  the 
moral  part  of  the  gospel,  than  from  the  writings 
of  those  excellent  men ;  even  that  divine  precept 
of  loving  our  enemies,  is  at  large  insisted  on  by 
Plato,  who  puts  it,  as  I  remember,  into  the  moutt) 
of  Socrates.    And  as  to  the  reproach  of  heathen- 
ism, I  doubt  they  had  less  of  it  than  the  cor- 
rupted Jews,  in  whose  time  they  lived.     For  it  in 
a  gross  piece  of  ignorance  among  us,  to  conceive, 
that  in  those  polite  and  learned  ages^  even  persons 
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of  any  tolerable  education,  nudi  leaa  the  wisest 
fJiiloSQpterSy   did  acknowledge  or  wordbip  any 
more  than  one  almighty  powev,  under  several  de«* 
nombationsy  to  whom  they  allowed  all  those  at* 
tributes  we  ascribe  to  the  trinity ;  and,  as  I  take 
it,  human  comprehension  reaches  no  farther ;  nei» 
ther  did  our  Saviour  think  it  necessary  to  expktn 
to  us  the  nature  of  God)  because,  as  I  soppose^  it 
would  be  impossible,  without  bestowing  on  us 
other  faculties  than  we  possess  at  present     But 
the  true  misery  of  the  heathen  world  appears  to  be^ 
what  I  before  mentioned,  the  want  of  a  divine 
sanction,  without  which  the  dictates  of  the.  phikh* 
sophers  failed  in  the  point  of  authority ;  and  coin 
eequently  the  bulk  of  mankind  lay  indeed  under 
a  great  load  of  ignorance,  even  in  the  article  of 
morality ;  but  the  philosophers  themselves  did  not 
Take  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  it  will  afford 
field  enough  for  a  di^ne  to  enlarge  on,  by  show* 
ing  the  advantages  which  the  christian  world  has 
over  the  heathen,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
divine  revelation,  to  make  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  the  practice  of  virtue,  mart  univer^ 
«al  in  the  world. 

I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  I  differ  in  this 
ojttnion  from  some  ancient  fathers  in  the  church, 
whoy  arguing  ^  against  th^  heathens,  made  it  a 
principal  topick  to  decry  their  philosophy  as 
tnuch  as  they  could  :  which,  I  hope,  is  not  alto- 
gether our  present  case.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  those  fathers  Uved  in  the  decline  of 
literature;  and  in  my  judgment  (who  should  be 
unwilling  to  give  the  least  offence)  appear  to  be 
rather  most  excellent  holy  persons,  than  of  tran* 

scendent 
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scendent  genius  and  learning.  Their  genuine 
writings  (for  many  of  them  have  extremely  suf-^ 
iered  by  spurious  additions)  are  of  admirable  use 
for  confirming  the  truth  of  ancient  doctrines  and 
discipline,  by  showing  the  state  and  practice  of 
the  primitive  church.  But  among  such  of  them 
as  have  fallen  in  my  way,  I  do  not  remember  any, 
whose  manner  of  arguing  or  exhorting  I  could 
heartily  recommend  to  the  imitation  of  a  yoang 
divine,  when  he  is  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  Per- 
haps  I  judge  too  hastily  ;  there  being  several 
of  them,  in  whose  writings  I  have  made  very 
little  progress,  and  in  others  none  at  all.  For 
I  perused  only  such  as  were  recommended  to  me,  • 
at  a  time  when  I  had  more  leisure,  and  a  better 
disposition  to  read,  than  have  since  fallen  to  my 
share. 

To  return  then  to  the  heathen  philosophers: 
I  hope  you  will  not  only  give  them  quarter :  but 
make  their  works  a  considerable  part  of  your 
study.  To  these  I  will  venture  to  add  the  prin- 
cipal orators  and  historians,  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  poets:  by  the  reading  of  which;  yoa 
will  soon  discover  your  mincji  and  thoughts  to 
be  enlarged,  your  imagination  extended  and  re- 
fined, your  judgment  directed,  your  admiration 
lessened,  and  your  fortitude  increased:  all  which 
advantages  Aiust  needs  be  of  excellent  use  to  a 
divine,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preach  and  practice  the 
contempt  of  hitman  things. 

I  would  say  something  concerning  quotations, 
wherein  I  think  you  cannot  be  too  sparing,  ex- 
cept from  scripture,  and  the  primitive  writers  of 
the  church.     As  to  the  former,  when  you  offer  a 

text 
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text  as  a  proof  of  «q  illustmtioQ,  we  your  hearers 
expect  to  be  fairly  usedr  alid  sometimes  think 
we  have  reason  to  complain,  especially  of  you 
younger  divines ;  which  makes'  us  fear,  that  some 
of  you  conceive  you  have  no  "more  to  do  than  to 
turn  over,  a  concordance,  and  there  having  found 
the  principal  word,  introduce  as  much  of  the 
verse  as  will  serve  your  turn,  though  in  reality 
it  makes  nothing  for  you,  I  do  not  altogether 
disapprove  the  manner  of  interweaving  texts  of 
scripture  through  the  style  of  your  sermon,  where- 
in however  I  have  sometimes  observed  great  in« 
stances  of  indiscretion  and  impropriety,  against 
which  I  therefore  venture  to  give  you  a  caution. 

As  to  quotations  from  ancient  fathers,  I  think 

they  are  best  brought  in  to  confirm  some  opinion 

controverted  by  those  who  differ  from   us :  in 

other  cases,  we  give  you  full  power  to  adopt  the 

sentence  for  your  own,    rather  than  tell  us,  as 

St.  Austin  excellently  observes.     But  to  mention 

modern  writers  by  name,  or  use  the  phrase  of  ''  a 

late  excellent  prelate  of  our  church,"  and  the  like, 

is  altogether  intolerable^  and  for  what  reason  I 

know  not,  makes  every  rational  bearer  ashamed. 

Of  no  better  a  stamp  is  your  **  heathen  philoso^ 

pher,"  and   "  famous  poet,"  and  "  Roman  bis- 

"  torian,"  at  least  in  common  congregations,  who 

will  rather  believe  you  i3n  your  own  word,  than 

on  that  of  Plato  or  Homer. 

I  have  lived  to  see  Greek  and  Latin. almost 
entirely  driven  out  of  the  pulpit,  for  which  I 
am,  heartily  glad.  The  frequent  use  of  the  latter 
was  certainly  a  remnant  of  popery,  which  never 
admitted  scripture  in  the  vulgar  language;  and 

I 
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I  wonder  that  pnetice  was  ndfer  aeoordingiy 
jected  to  us  by  tlie  fknaticks. 

The  meiitioa  of  qnotattOBs  puts  me  m  vmi 
of  commoaplace  books,  which  ha^e  been  lon^ 
in  use  by  mdustriotts  young'  divines,  and, 
bear,  do  still  continue  so :  I  know  they  are  ver 
beneficial  to  lawyers  and  physiciahs,  because 
are  coUectioitt  of  fkcts  c^  cases,  whereupon  a  greal 
part  of  their  several  fkculties  depend :  of 
I  have  seen  several,  but  never  yet  any  writ 
by  a  dergyman ;  only  from  what  I  am  infom 
they  generally  are  extracts  of  theological  and 
moral  sentences,  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  and 
other  authors,  reduced  under  proper  heads,  wsa^ 
ally  begun,  and  perhaps  finished,  while  the  coU 
lectors  were  young  in  th^  church,  as  being  in^ 
tended  for  materials,  or  nurseries  to  stock  futur 
sermons.  You  will  observe  the  wise  editors 
ancient  authors,  when  they  meet  a  sentence  wortb^ 
of  being  distinguished,  take  special  care  to  have  the 
first  word  printed  in  capital  letters,  that  you  may  not 
overlook  it:  such,  for  example,  as  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune^  the  goodness  of  peace,  the  excellency 
of  wisdom,  the  certainty  of  death ;  that  prospe- 
rity makes  men  insolent  and  adversity  humble; 
and  the  like  eternal  truths,  which  every  plough* 
man  knows  well  enough,  though  he  never  heard 
of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  If  theological  common- 
place books  be  no  better  filled,  I  think  they  had 
better  be  laid  aside ;  and  I  could  wish,  that  men 
of  tolerable  intellectuals  would  rather  trust  their 
own  natural  reason,  improved  by  a  general  con- 
versation with  books,  to  enlarge  on  a  point  which 
they  are  supposed  alieady  to  understand.    If  a 

rational 
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rational  man  reads  aa  excelteat  author  with  just 
application,  hb  shall  find  himsdf  extremely  im^ 
proved,  and  perhaps  insensibly  led  to  imitate  that 
author's  perfections,  althbug&  in  a  little  tame  he 
should  not  retnember  one  M^ord  in  the  book, 
nor  even  the  su]|^ect  it  handled :  for,  books  give 
the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts  and  way  of  reason* 
ingy  that  good  and  ill  company  does  to  our  be^ 
haviour  and  conversation;  without  either  load«» 
itig  our  memories,  or  making  us  even  sensible 
of  the  change.  And  particularly  I  have  ob- 
served in  preaching,  that  no  men  succeed  better, 
than  those  who  trust  entirely  to  the  stock  or 
fund  of  their  own  reason,  advanced  indeed,  but 
not  overlaid  hy  commerce  with  books.  Whoever 
only  reads  in  order  to  transcribe  wise  and  shining 
remarks,  without  entering  into  the  genius  and 
Spirit  of  the  author,  as  it  is  probable  he  will  make 
no  very  judicious  extract,  so  he  will  be  apt  to  trust 
to  that  collection  in  all  his  compositions,  and  be 
miiikd  out  of  the  regular  way  of  thinking,  in  or- 
^er  to  introduce  those  materials,  which  he  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  gather:  and  the  product  of 
^11  this,  will  be  found  a  manifest  incoherent  piece 
'^f  patch  work, 

Sotne  gentlemen,  abounding  in  their  university 
erudition,  are  apt  to  fill  their  sermons  with  phi- 
losophical terms,  and  notions  of  the  metaphysical 
or  abstracted  kind;  which  generally  have  ont 
advantage,  to  be  equally  understood  by  the 
wise,  the  vulgar,  and  the  preacher  himstlf.  I 
have  been  better  entertained,^  and  raol^  iti^oijmed 
^y  a  few  pages  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  than 
^y  ^  long  discourse  ajMJn  the  will  and  theinteUect> 

VOL,  Yu  X  and 
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and  simple  or  complex  ideas.  Others  again  are 
fond  of  dilating  on  matter  and  motion,  talk  of 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  of  theories, 
and  phenomena;  directly  against  the  advice  of 
St.  Paul,  who  yet  appears  to  have  been:  conversant 
enough  in  those  kinds  of  studies. 

I  do  not  find  that  you  are  any  where  directed 
in  the  canons  or  articles,  to  attempt  explaining 
the  mysteries  of  the  christian  religion.  And  in- 
deed, since  Providence  intended  there  should  be 
mysteries,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  agreeable  to 
piety,  orthodoxy,  or  good  sense,  to  go  about 
such  a  work.  For,  to  me,  there  seems  to  be  a 
manifest  dilemma  in  the  case :  if  you  explain 
them,  they  are  mysteries  no  longer ;  if  you  fell, 
you  have  laboured  to  no  purpose.  What  I  should 
think  most  reasonable  and  safe  for  you  to  do  upon 
this  occasion,  is,  upon  solemn  days,  to  deliver  the 
doctrine  as  the  church  holds  it ;  and  confirm  it 
by  scripture.  For  my  part,  having  considered 
the  matter  impartially,  I  can  see  no  great  reason, 
which. those  gentlemen,  you  call  the  freethinkers, 
can  have  for  their  clamour  against  religious  mys- 
teries-; since  it  is  plain,  they  were  not  invented 
by  the  clergy,  to  whom  they  bring  no  profit,  nor 
acquire  any  honour.  For  every  clergyman  is 
ready,  either  to  tell  us  the  utmost  he  knows,  or 
to  confess  that,  he  does  not  understand  them: 
neither  is  it  strange,  that  there  should  be  mys- 
teries in  divinity,  j^sr^well  as  in  the  commonest 
operations  of  nature. 

,  And  here  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say  upon  the 
frequent  custom  of  preacKing  against  atheism,  de- 
ism, freethinking, .  and  the  like,  as  youjig  di- 
....  vines 
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Vines  are  particularly  fond  of  doing,  especially 
when  they  exercise  their  talent  in  churches  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  quality ;  which,  as  it  Is 
but  an  ill  compliment  to  the  audience,  so  I  am 
under  some  doubt  whether  it  answers  the  end. 

Because,  persons  under  those  imputations  are 
generally  no  great  frequenters  of  churches,  and 
so  the  congregation  is  but  little  edified  for  the 
jsake  of  three  or  four  fools,  who  are  past  grace  : 
neither  do  I  think  it  any  part  of  prudence  to 
perplex  the  minds  of  well-  disposed  people  with 
doubts,  which  probably  would  never  have  other- 
wise come  into  their  heads.  But  I  am  of  opinion, 
and  dare  be  positive  in  it,  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  those  who  pretend  to  be  freethinkers,  are 
really  so  in  their  hearts.  For  there  is  one  obser- 
vation, which  I  never  knew  to  fail,  and  I  desire 
you  will  examine  it  in  the  course  of  your  life ; 
that  no  gentleman  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
regular  in  his. morals,  did  ever  profess  himself  a 
freethinker :  where  then  are  these  kind  of  people 
to  be  found?  among  the  worst  part  of  the  sol- 
diery, made  up  of  pages,  younger  brothers  of 
obscure  famiUes,  and  others  of  desperate  for- 
tunes :  .or  else  among  idle  town  fops,  and  now 
and  then  a  drunken  'squire  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  ig- 
norance and  vice  are  two  ingredients  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  composition  of  those  you  gene- 
rally call  freethinkers,  who,  in  propriety  of  speecli, 
are  no  thinkers  at  all.  And  since  I  am  in  the 
way  of  it,  pray  consider  one  thing  farther :  as 
young  as  you  are,  you  cannot  but  have  already 
observed,  what  a  violent  run   there  is  among  too 

X  2  many 
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many  weak  people  against  university  education  J 
be  firmly  assured,  that  the  whole  cry  is  made  up 
by  those,  who  were  either  never  sent  to  a  college, 
or,    through  their  irregularities    and    stupidity, 
never  made  the  least  improvement  while  they 
were  there.     I  have  above  forty  of  the  latter  sort 
now  in  my  eye ;  several  of  them  in  this  town, 
whose    learning,  manners,    temperance,  probity^ 
goodnature,  and  politicks,  are  all   of  a  piece: 
others  of  them  in  the  country,  oppressing  their 
tenants,    tyrannizing  over    the    neighbourhood, 
cheating  the  vicar,  talking  nonsense,  and  getting 
drunk  at  the  sessions.     It  is  from  such  semina- 
ries as  these,  that  the  world  is  provided  with  the 
several  tribes  and  denominations  of  freethinkers ; 
who,  in  my  judgment,  are  not  to  be  reformed 
by  arguments  offered  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
christian  religion,    because  reasoning  will  never 
make  a  man  correct  an  ill  opinion,  which  by  rea- 
soning he  never  acquired :  for,  in  the  course  of 
things,    men   always  grow    vicious  before  they 
.  become,  unbelievers ;    but  if  you   would    once 
convince  the   town  or    country  profligate,    by 
topicks  drawn  from  the  view  of  their  own  quiet, 
reputation,    health,    and   advantage,     their  infi- 
delity would  soon  drop  off:  this,  I  confess,  is  no 
easy  task,  because  it  is,  ahnost  in  a  literal  sense, 
to  fight  with   beasts.      Now,  to  make  it  clear, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  no  other  original  of  this 
infidelity,  whereof  divines  so  much   complain,  it 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, are  more  corrupt  in  their  morals,  than  any 
other  nation  at  this  day  under  the  sun  :  and  this 
corruption  is  manifestly  owing  to  other  causes, 

^        T  both 
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both  Qumerou3  and  obvipus,  much  more  than  to 
tl^e  publication  of  irreligious  books,  which  indeed 
are  but  the  consequence  of  the  former.  For  all 
the  writers  agai^st  Christianity^  since  the  revolu- 
tion, have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  among  men 
in  regard  to  literature  wit,  jind  good  sense,  and 
iipo|i  that  account  wholly  unqualified  to  propa- 
gate heresiea,  unless  among  a  people  already 
abandoned. 

In  an  age,  where  every  thing  disliked  by  those 
who  think  with  the  majority,  is  called  disaffection, 
it  may  perhaps  be  ill  interpreted,  when  I  venture 
to  tell  you,  that  this  universal  depravation  of 
ipanners  is  owing  to  the  perpetual  bandying  of 
factions  among  us  for  thirty  years  past,  when, 
without  weighing  the  motives  of  justice,  law, 
conscience,  or  honour,  every  man  adjusts  his 
principles  to  those  of  the  party  he  has  chosen, 
and  among  whom  he  may  best  find  his  own  ac- 
count ;  but  by  reason  of  our  frequent  vicissitudes, 
pien  who  were  impatient  of  being  out  of  play, 
have  been  forced  to  recant,  or  at  least  to  reconcile 
their  former  tenets  with  every  new  system  of  ad- 
ministration. Add  to  this,  that  the  old  funda- 
mental custom  of  annual  parliaments  being 
wholly  laid  aside,  and  elections  growing  charge- 
able, since  gentlemen  found  that  their  country 
s^ats  brought  them  in  less  than  a  seat  in  th€ 
house,  the  voters,  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  the 
common  people,  have  been  universally  seduced 
into  bribery,  perjury,  drunkenness,  malice,  and 
jllanden 

Not  to  be  farther  tedious,  or  rather  invidious, 

these 
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these  are  a  few,  among  oth^r  causes,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  our  morals,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  contempt  of  religion  :  for,  imagine 
to  yourself^  if  you  please,  a  landed  youth,  whom 
his  mother  would  ijever  suffer  to  look  into  a  book 
for  fear  of  spoiling  his  eyes,  got  into  parliament, 
and  observing  all  enemies  to  the  clergy  heard  with 
the  utmost  applause,  what  notions  he  must  im- 
bibe, how  readily  he  will  jpin  in*  the  cry,  what 
an  esteeiTi  he  will  conceive  of  him,  and  what  a 
contempt  he  must  entertain,  pot  only  for  his  vi- 
car at  home,  but  for  the  whole  order. 

I  therefore  again  conclude,  that  the  trade  of 
infidelity  has  been  taken  up  only  for  an  expedient 
to  keep  in  countenance  that  universal  corruption 
of  morals^  which  many  other  causes  first  contri- 
buted to  introduce  and  to  cultivate.  And  thus 
Mr.  Hobbes'3  saying  upon  reason  may  be  much 
more  properly  applied  tp  religion  r  that,  if  reli- 
gion will  be  against  a  man,  a  man  will  be  against 
religion.  Though  after  all,  I  have  heard  a  pro- 
fligate offer  much  stronger  arguments  against  pay- 
ing his  debts,  than  ever  he  was  known  to  do  against 
Christianity;  indeed  the  reason  was,  because  in 
that  Juncture  he  happened  t;o  be  closer  pressed  by 
the  bailiff  than  the  parson. 

Ignorance  may  perhaps  be  the  mother  of  super- 
stition, but  experience  h^s  not  proved  it  to  be  so 
of  devotion ;  for  Christianity  always  macje  the  most 
easy  and  quickest  progress  in  civilized  countries. 
1  mention  this,  because  it  is  affirmed,  that  the 
clergy  are  in  most  credit  where  ignorance  pre- 
vails, (and  surely  this  kingdom  >yould  be  called 
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the  paradise  of  clergymen,  if  that  opinion  were 
true)  for  which  they  instance  England  in  the 
times  of  popery.  But,  whoever  knows  any  thing 
of  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  reformation, 
will  find  the  little  learning  then  stirring  was  more 
equally  divided  between  the  English  clergy  and 
laity,  than  it  is  at  present.  There  were  several  fa- 
mous lawyers  in  that  period,  whose  writings  are 
still  in  the  highest  repute,  and  some  historians  and 
poets,  who  were  not  of  the  church.  Whereas  now 
a  days  our  education  is  so  corrupted^  that  you  will 
hardly  find  a  young  person  of  quality  with  the 
least  tincture  of  knowledge,  ^t  the  same  time  that 
many  of  the  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so 
scurvily  treated.  Here  among  us  at  least,  a  man 
of  letters,  out  of  the  three  professions,  is  almost 
a  prodigy.  And  those  few,  who  have  preserved 
any  rudiments  of  learning,  are  (except  perhaps 
one  or  two  smatterers)  the  clergy's  friend  to  a 
man:  and  I  dare  appeal  to  any  clergyman  in  this 
kingdom,  whether  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  pa- 
rish, be  not  always  the  most  proud,  wicked,  frau- 
dulent, and  intractable  of  his  flock. 

I  think  the  clergy'have  almost  given  over  per- 
plexing themselves  and  their  hearers  with  abstruse 
points  of  predestination,  election,  and  the  like;  at 
least,  it  is  time  they  should ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  farther  upon  this  head.' 

I  have  now  said  all  I  could  think  convenient 
with  relation  to  your  conduct  in  the  pulpit:  your 
behaviour  in  the  world,  15  another  scene,  upon 
which  I  shall  readily  offer  you  my  thoughts,  if 

you 
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you  ap|»e4r  tp  4ewr9  tbem  from  me  by  ywt  ipr 
probation  of  wbat  I  h9,ve  bece  written;  if  no(^  I 
b»y«  already  troubled  you  too  much. 
I  »m,  Si)^ 
Your  affectionate  friend  tod  tennntt 
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X  HERE  is  no  talent  so  useful  toward  rising  in 
the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  th^ 
reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally  pos- 
sessed by  the  dullest  sort  of  men,  and  in  common 
speech  called  discretion ;  a  species  of  lower  pru* 
dence,  by  the  assistance  of  which,  people  of  th^ 
meanest  intellectuals,  without  any  other  qualifica- 
tion, pass  through  the  world  in  great  tranquillity, 
and  with  universal  good  treatment,  neither  giving 
nor  taking  offence.  Courts  are  seldom  unprovided 
of  persons  under  this  character,  on  whom,  if  they 
happen  to  be  of  great  quality,  most  employment^, 
even  the  greatest,  naturally  fall,  when  competitor? 
will  not  agree ;  and  in  such  promotions  nobody 
rejoices  or  grieves.  The  truth  of  this  I  could 
prove  by  several  instances  within  my  own  me-^ 
mory;  for  I  say  nothing  of  present  times. 

And  indeed,  as  regularity  and  forms  are  of  great 
use  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  world,  so  it 
is  very  convenient,  that  persons  endued  with  this 
kind  of  discretion,  should  have  that  share  which 
is  proper  to  their  talents,  in  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
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but  by  no  means  meddle  in  matters  which  require 
genius,  learning,  strong  comprehension,  quickness 
of  conception,  magnanimity,  generosity,  sagacity, 
or  any  other  superiour  gift  of  human  minds.  Be- 
cause this  sort  of  discretion  is  usually  attended 
witli  a  strong  desire  of  money,  and  few  scruples 
about  the  way  of  obtaining  it ;  with  servile  flat- 
tery and  submission ;  with  a  want  of  all  publick 
spirit  or  principle;  with  a  perpetual  wrong  judg- 
ment, when  the  owners  come  into  power  and  high 
place,  how  to  dispose  of  favour  and  prefermeivt; 
having  no  measures  for  merit  and  virtue  in  others, 
but  those  very  steps  by  which  themselves  ascend- 
ed ;  nor  the  least  intention  of  doing  good  or  hurt 
to  the  publick,  farther  than  either  one  or  t'other  is 
likely*  to  be  subservient  to  their  own  security  or 
interest.  Thus  being  void  of  all  friendship  and 
Enmity,  they  never  complain  or  find  fault  with  the 
times,  and  indeed  never  have  reason  to  do  so. 

Men  of  eminent  parts  and  abilities,  as  well  as 
virtues,  do  sometimes  rise  in  the  court,  sometimes 
in  the  law,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  church. 
Such  were  the  lord  Bacon,  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
archbishop  Laud  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 
and  others  in  our  own  times,  whom  I  shall  not 
name;  but  these,  and  many  more,  under  different 
princes,  and  indifferent  kingdoms,  were  disgraced, 
or  banished,  or  suffered  death,  merely  in  envy  to 
their  virtues  and  superiour  genius,  which  emW* 
dened  them  in  great  exigencies  and  distresses  of 
state  (wanting  a  reasonable  infusion  of  this  aldeir 

^  This  mode  of  expressiop  is  ungraramatical  aqd  vulgar:  it 
should  be — *  farther  than  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  is  likely/ 
&c.     S. 

manly 
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manly  discretion)  to  attempt  the  service  of  their 
prince  and  country,  out  of  the  common  forms. 

This  evil  fortune,  which  generally  attends  extra- 
ordinary men  in  the  management  of  great  affairs, 
has  been  imputed  to  divers  causes,  that  need  not 
be  here  set  down,  when  so  obvious  a  one  occurs, 
if  what  a  certain  writer  observes  be  true,  that  when 
a  great  genius  appears  in  the  world,  the  dunces  are 
all  in  confederacy  against  him.  And  if  this  be  his 
fate  when  he  employs  his  talents  wholly  in  his  closet, 
without  interfering  with  any  man's  ambition  or 
avarice,  what  must' he  expect,  when  he  ventures 
out  to  seek  for  preferment  in  a  court,  but  universal 
opposition  when  he  is  mounting  the  ladder,  and 
every  hand  ready  to  turn  him  off  when  he  is  at 
the  top  ?  and  in  this  point,  fortune  generally  acts 
directly  contrary  to  nature;  for,  in  nature  we  find, 
that  bodies  full  of  life  and  spirits  mount  easily, 
and  are  hard  to  fall,  whereas  heavy  bodies  are 
hard  to  rise,  and  come  down  with  greater  velocity 
in  proportion  to  their  weight;  but  we  find  fortune 
every  day  acting  just  the  reverse  of  this. 

This  talent  of  discretion,  as  I  have  described 
it  in  its  several  adjuncts  and  circumstances,  is 
no  where  so  serviceable  as  to  the  clergy,  to  whose 
preferment  nothing  is  so  fatal  as  the  character  of 
wit,  politeness  in  reading  or  manners,  or  that 
kind  of  behaviour,  which  we  contract  by  having 
too  much  conversation  with  persons  of  high  sta- 
tion and  eminency ;  these  qualifications  being 
reckoned  by  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks,  to  be  marks 
of  levity,  which  is  the  last  crime  the  world  will 
pardon  in  a  clergyman:  to  this  I  may  add  a 
free  planner  of  speaking  in  mixt  company,  and 
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tpo  fr^que^t:  ^n  app^^rauce  i(i  places  qf  much 
Tesort,  w^lch  are  equally  noxiou?  to  spiritual  pro- 
xnatioD. 

I  It^ve  knoifr^  iu4eed  ^  few  e^cpptiops  to  sqmp 
ptfts  of  these  obs^rvatiqns*  I  have  sieen  some  qf 
tbe  c^uUest  xi\eu  alive  aiming  at  vit>  f^nd  others, 
yijth  a^  little  pretensions,  affecting  politeness  in 
sjianners  an4  discourse;  but  never  being  able 
\o  persuade  the  world  of  their'  guilt,  they  grew 
into  CQQsiderable  stations,  upon  the  firm  assu- 
rance, which  all  people  had  pf  their  discretion, 
|>ec^$^  they  were  of  a  ?ize  tpo  low  to  deceive  the 
world  to  their  pwn  disadvantage.  Bat  this  I 
coi^feas  is  a  trial  tpo  dapgerous  often  to  engage 
i«- 

There  is  a  known  storypf  aclergymani  vhp  was 
recommended  for  a  preferment  by  some  great  mieii 
at  court  to  an  archbishop  *.  His  grace  said,  '^  he 
had  heard  that  the  clergyman  used  to  play  at 
whist  and  swobbers;  that  as  ,to  playing  now 
and  then  a  sober  game  at  whist  for  pastime, 
it  might  be  pardoned,  but  he  could  not  digest 
those  wicked  swobbers ;"  and  it  was  with  some 
pains  that  my  lord  Somers  could  undeceive  him. 
J  a^k,  by  what  talents  we  may  suppose  that 
great  prelate  ascended  so  high,  or  what  sort  of 
qualifications  he  would  expect  in  those  whom  he 
took  into  his  patronage,  or  would  probably  re- 
commend to  court  for  the  government  of  distant 
churches  ?  4 

Two  clergymen,  in  my  memory,  stpod  candi*' 
dates  for  a  small  freescbool  in  Yorks^re,  >vherc 

*  Archbishop  TenisoiK 
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i  ^tlfettiaA  t»f  quality  and  interbilt  ih  thtt  coUn** 
tty,  Vf^hb  happened  te>  klVe  a  betWf  ttiidemabd- 
ing  thati  his  neighbo^s^  procured  Uie  phce  ft* 
hhh  who  «raa  Ih^  bcttet  dCJiolat,  fend  iaiore  getitle- 
ftiahly  persoii  of  the  twoj  Very  riivuchito  the  regret 
of  all  the  parish:  the  other  being  disappointed^ 
cime  up  to  Li)ndon,  Inhere  he  b&came  the  great* 
est  pattern  of  this  l6wer  discretion  that  I  hAVft 
known,  and  posse^sbd  it  with  4s  heavy  ititeltec^ 
taals ;  whicli,  togetfeer  with  thte  toldtaeft  of  hi* 
temper,  and  gravity  of  hii  deportment,  carrfed 
him  safe  through  tnany  difficulties,  and  he  lived 
and  died  in  a  great  station  >  while  his  competitolr 
is  too  obisfcure  for  fame  to  tell  us  what  beeatae  t^f 
hito. 

This  species  of  discretion,  which  I  i^o  much 
telebrate,  and  do  most  heartily  recommend,  has 
one  adriantage  taot  yet  mentioned  :  it  will  carry 
a  man  safe  through  all  the  malice  and  variety  of 
parties,  so  far,  that  whatever  faction  happens  to 
be  uppermost,  his  claim  is  usually  allowed  for 
t  share  of  what  is  going.  And  the  thing 
seems  to  me  highly  reasonable :  for  in  all  great 
changes,  the  prevailing  side  is  usually  so  tem- 
pestuous, that  it  wants  the  ballast  of  those  whom 
the  world  calls  moderate  men,  and  I  call  men 
of  discretion ;  whom  people  in  power  may,  with 
little  ceremony,  load  as  heavy  *  as  they  ^le^e; 
drive  them  through  the  hardest  and  diep^t  roads 
without  danger  of  foundering,  or  breaking  their 
backs,  and  will  be  sure  to  find  them  ndither 
r«sty  nor  vicious. 

*  The  adjective  here  is  used  improperly  for  the  ajverb :  it 
should  b« — *  HI  keaxUij  as  they  please.'     S. 
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I  will  here  give  the  reader  a  short  history  oi 
two  clergymen  in  England,  the  characteivof  each, 
and  the  progress  of  their  fortunes  in  the  world  ; 
by  which  the  force  of  wordly  discretion,  and  the 
bad  consequences  from  the  want  of  that  virtue, 
will  strongly  appear. 

Corusodes,  an  Oxford  student,  and  a  fanner's 
son,  was  never  absent  from  prayers  or  lecture, 
nor  once  out  of  his  colleofe  after  Tom  had  toiled. 
He  spent  every  day  ten  hours  in  his  closet,  in 
reading  his  courses,  dozing,  clipping  papers,  or 
darning  his  stockings ;  which  last  he  performed 
to  admiration.  He  could  be  soberly  drunk  at 
the  expense  of  others,  with  college  ale,  and  at 
those  seasons  was  always  most  devout  He 
wore  the  same  gown  five  years  without  dragling 
or  tearing.  He  never  once  looked  into  a  play- 
book  or  a  poem.  He  read  Virgil  and  Ramus  ia 
the  same  cadence,  but  with  a  very  different  taste. 
He  never  understood  a  jest,  or  had  the  least 
conception  of  wit. 

For  one  saying  he  stands  in  renown  to  this 
day.  Being  with  some  other  students  over  a 
pot  of  ale,  one  of  the  company  said  so  many 
pleasant  things,  that  the  rest  were  much  di^ 
verted,  only  Corusodes  was  silent  and  unmoved. 
When  they  parted,  he  called  this  merry  compa- 
nion aside,  and  said,  **  Sir,  I  perceive  by  your 
often  speaking,  and  our  friends  laughing,  that 
you  spoke  many  jests;  and  you  could  not  but 
observe  my  silence  :  but,  sir,  this  is  my  humour : 
I  never  make  a  jest  myself,  nor  ever  laughat 
another  man's." 

Corusodes  thus  eridowed  got  into  holy  orders; 

having', 
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having,  by  the  most,  extreme   parsimony,  saved. 
thirty- four  pounds  out  of  .a  very  beggar Jy  fellow- 
ship, he  went   up  to  London,    where  his  sister 
wa3   waitingwoman  to  a  lady,  and  so  good  a  so- 
licitor, that  by  her.  means  he   was  admitted   to 
read  prayers  in  the  family  twice  a  day,  at  ten  shil- 
lings a  month.     He  had  now  acquired  a  low,  ob- 
sequious, awkward  bow,  and  a   talent  of  gross 
flattery  both  in  and  out  of  season;    he   would 
shake  the  butler  by  the  hand ;  he  taught  the  page 
his  catechism,    and   was  sometimes  admitted  to 
dine  at   the  steward's  table.     In   short,    he  got 
the  good   word  of  the  whole   family,    and  was 
recommended  by  my  lady  for  chaplain  to  some 
other  noble  houses,  by  which  his  revenue  (besides 
vales)  amounted   to  about  thirty  pounds  a  year: 
his  sister  procured  him  a  scarf  from  my  lord,  who 
had  a  small   design  of  gallantry  upon  her;   and 
by  his  lordship's  solicitation  he  got  a  lectureship 
in    town    of   sixty    pounds    a  year;    where  hs 
preached  constantly  in  person,  in  a  grave  man- 
ner, with  an  audible  voice,  a  style  ecclesiastick, 
and  the  matter  (such  as  it  was)  well  suited  to  the 
intellectuals  of  his  hearers.     Some   time  after,  a 
country  living  fell  in  my  lord's  disposal ;  and  his 
lordship,  who  had  no\y.  some  encouragement  given 
him  of  success  in  his  amour,  bestowed  the  living 
on  Corusodes,  who  still  kept  his  lectureship  and 
residence  in  town  ;  where  he  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  all  meetings  relating  to  charity,  without 
ever  contributing  farther  than  his   frequent  pious 
exhortations;     If  any  woman   of  better   fashion 
in  the  parish  happened  to  be  absent  from  church, 

.  they 
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they  vrett  dune  6f  a  visit  from  hiiSi  it  a  day -^  two, 
to  chide  and  to  dine  with  thetti* 

He  had  a  select  number  of  poor  constantly  at- 
tending at  the  street  door  of  his  lodging,  for  whom 
he  was  a  common  solicitor  to  his  former  patroness, 
dropping  in  his  own  halfcrown  among  the  coUec* 
tions,  and  taking  it  out  wh6n  he  disposed  of  the 
money.  At  a  person  of  quality's  house,  he  would 
never  sit  down,  till  he  was  thrice  bid,  and  then 
npoti  the  cornet  of  the  most  distant  chain  His 
whole  demeanour  was  formal  and  starch,  which 
adhered  so  close  *,  that  he  could  irever  shake  it 
off  in  his  highest  promotion. 

His  lord  was  now  in  high  employment  at  court, 
and  attended  by  him  with  the  most  abject  assi- 
duity ;  and  his  sister  being  gone  off  with  child  to 
a  private  lodging,  my  lord  continued  his  graces  to 
Cotusodes,  got  him  to  be  a  chaplain  in  ordinary, 
and  in  due  time  a  parish  in  town,  and  a  dignity 
in  the  church. 

He  paid  his  curates  punctually,  at  the  lowest 
salary,  and  partly  out  of  the  communion  money; 
but  gave  them  good  advice  in  abundance.  He 
married  a  citizen's  widow,  who  taught  him  to  put 
Out  small  sums  at  ten  per  cent,  and  brought  him 
acquainted  with  jobbers  in  Change-allcjr.  By  her 
dexterity  he  sold  the  clerkship  of  his  parish,  when 
it  became  vacant 

He  kept  a  miserable  house,  but  the  whole  blame 
was  laid  wholly  upon  madam  ;  for  the  good  doc- 
tor was  always  at  his  books,  or  visiting  the  sicki 

*  It  should  be  *  closefy/    S. 

or 
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or  d6!iig  Oilier  offices  of  charity  and  pk*y  ift  bis 
parish. 

He  treated  all  his  inferiors  of  the  clergy  with  a 
most  sanctified  pride ;  was  rigorously  and  nnivet- 
saUy  censorious  upon  all  his  brethren  of  the  gown, 
on  their  first  appearance  in  the  world,  or  while 
they  continued  meanly  preferred ;  but  gave  large 
allowance  to  tlie  laity  of  high  rank,  or  great  riches, 
using  neither  eyfes  nor  ears  for  their  faults  :  he  was 
never  sensible  of  the  least  corruption  in  courts, 
pariiaments,  or  ministries,  but  made  the  ihost  fa- 
vourable constructions  of  all  publick  proceedings ; 
and  power,  in  whatever  bands  or  whatever  party, 
was  always  secure  of  his  most  charitable  opinion. 
He  had  many  wholesome  maxims  ready  to  excuse 
all  miscarriages  of  state  :  men  are  but  men ;  Brunt 
^itia  donee  homines;  and  quod  supra  nos^  niladnos; 
with  several  others  of  equal  weight. 

,  It  would  lengthen  my  paper  beyond  measure  to 
trace  out  the  whole  system  of  his  conduct ;  his 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  popery ;  his  great  mo- 
deration toward  dissenters  of  all  denominations ; 
with  hearty  wishes,  that  by  yielding  sontewhat  on 
both  sides,  there  might  be  a  general  union  among 
protestants ;  his  short,  inoffensive  sermons  in  his 
turns  at  court,  and  the  matter  exactly  suited  to 
the  present  juncture  of  prevailing  opinions ;  the 
arts  he  used  to  obtain  a  mitre,  by  writing  against 
episcopacy;  and  the  proofs  he  gave  of  his  loyalty, 
by  palliating  or  defending  the  murder  of  a  mar- 
tyred prince. 

.  Endowed  with  all  these  accomplishments,  we 

leave  him  Jn  the  full  career  of  success,  mountiucr 

fast  toward  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical, 

VOL.  VI.  Y  which 
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which  he  hajsi  a  fair  probability  to  reach ;  without 
the  merit  of  one  single  virtue,  moderately  stocked 
with  the  least  valuable  parts  of  erudition,  utterly 
devoid  of  all  taste,  judgment,  or  genius ;  and  iu 
his  grandeur,  naturally  choosing  to  haul  up  others 
after  him, ,  whose  accomplishments  most  resemble 
his  own,  except  his  beloved  sons,  nephews,  or 
other  kindred,  be  in  competition ;  or  lastly,  ex- 
cept his  inclinations  be  diverted  by  those,  who 
have  power  to  mortify  or  farther  advance  him. 

Eugfpio  set  out  from  the  same  university,  and 
about  the  same  time  with  Corusodes ;  he  had  the 
reputation  of  an  arch  lad  at  school,  and  was  un- 
fortunately possessed  with  a  talent  for  poetry;  on 
which  account  he  received  many  chiding  letters 
from  his  father,  and  grave  advice  from  his  tutor, 
He  did  not  neglect  his  college  learning,  but  his 
chief  study  was  the  authors  of  antiquity,  with  a 
perfect    knowledge    in    the  Greek  and  Roman 
tongues.     He  could  never  procure  himself  to  be 
chosen  fellow ;  for  it  was  objected  against  hiiD, 
that  he  had  written  verses,  and  particularly  some, 
wherein  he  glanced  at  a  certain  reverend  doctor 
famous  for  c)ulnes3 ;  that  he  had  been  seen  bowing 
to  ladies,  as  he  met  them  in  the  street;  and  it  was 
proved,  that  once  he  had  been  fo^jnd  danciogina 
private  family,  with  half  a  dozen  of  both  sexes. 

He  wa$  the  younger  son  to  a  gentleinan  of  good 
birth,  but  small  estate  j  and  his  father  dying,  he 
was  driven  to  London  to  seek  his  fortune:  he  got 
into  orders,  and  became  reader  iu  a  parish  ghurch 
at  twenty  pounds  a  year,  was  carried  by  an  Ox- 
ford friend  fo  Will's  coflfeehouse,  frequented  in 
.  those  days  by  ipen  of  wi.t,  wherein  some  time  he 

--'•         '•  '  M 
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had  the  bSd  luck  to  be  distinguished.  His  scanty 
salary  compelled  him  to  run  deep  in  debt  for  at 
new  gown  and  cassock,  and  now  and  then  forced 
him  to  write  some  paper  of  wit  or  humoujy  or 
preach  a  sermon  for  ten  shillings,  to  supply-'  his 
necessities.  He  was  a  thousand  times  recom- 
mended by  his  poetical  friends  to  great  persons, 
as  a  young  man  of  excellent  parts,  who  deserved 
encouragement,  and  received  a  thousand  pro- 
mises ;  but  his  modesty,  and  a  generous  spirit, 
which  disdained  the  slavery  of  continual  applica- 
tion and  attendance,  always  disappointed  him, 
making  room  for  vigilant  dunces,  who  were  sure 
to  be  never  out  of  sight. 

He  had  an  excellent  faculty  in  preaching,  if  he 
were  not  sometimes  a  little  too  refined,  and  apt  to 
trust  too  much  to  his  own  way  of  thinking  and 
reasoning. 

When,  upon  the  vacancy  of  preferment,  he  was 
hardly  drawn  to  attend  upon  some  promising  lord, 
he  received  the  usual  answer,  "  Tliat  he  came  too 
late,  for  it  had  been  given  to  another  the  very  day 
before."  And  he  had  only  this  comfort  left,  that 
every  body  said,  "  it  was  a  thousand  pities  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  for  poor  Mr.  Eugenio." 

The  remainder  of  his  story  will  be  dispatched  Jii 
a  few  words-:  wearied  with  weak  hopes,  and  weaker 
pursuits,  he  accepted  a  curacy  in  Derbyshire  of 
thirtj^  pounds  a  year,  and  when  he  was  five  and 
forty,  had  the  great  felicity  to  be  preferred  by  a 
friend  of  his  father's  to  a  vicarage  worth  annually 
sixty  pounds,  in  the  most  desert  parts  of  Lincoln- 
shire; whercj  his  spirit  quite  sunk  with  those  re- - 
flections  that  solitude  and  disappointments  bring, 

y  S  he 
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he  married  a  fiirnti^a  ^^f}^>  Atiil  if  still  alive  ut* 
terly  uBdistingqisheil  and.  forgotten;  only  some  of 
the  neigfaBours  ha^'c  accidentally  heard,  that  he 
had  been  a  notabl*  n^an  in  his  youth. 
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From  frc^uentiy  rtfflectirig  upwi  the  course 
and  triethod  of  ^aeatifig'  ydUtb,  ki  thU  and  a 
neigbbonriiig  kingsdotn,  with  the  graeral  sucoesai 
and  consequence  thereof,  I  am  cotne  to  this  dtf* 
termination  ;  that  edu<^tion  is  always  the  tr^rse, 
in  proportion  to  the  \t^ealth  and  graridelir  of  fhe 
parents ;  nor  do  I  dotifbt  in  thtf  Icait,  thai  if  the 
whole  world  were  now  under  tlie  dominion  of 
one  monarch  (provided  I  might  be  allowed  tb 
choose  where  he  shoulci  fix  the  seat  of  bis  empire) 
the  only  son  and  heir  of  that  monarch  would  be 
the  worst  educated  mortal  that  ever  was  born 
sinc^  the  creation ;  and  I  doubt  the  same  proper^ 
tion  will  hold  through  all  degrees^  and  titles^  frotxi 
an  emperor  downward  to  the  i^omftinon  gentry. 

I  do  not  aay,  that  this  has  beeii  alwiys?  the 
case;  for  in  better  fimtes^  it  was^  directly  othei^^ 
wise^  and  a  scholar  may  fill  half  hi^  Greek  ami 
Roman  shelves  with  authors  of  the  noblest  birth^ 
as  well  as  highest  virtue :  nor  do  t  Uk  allf  nations^ 
at  present  with  this  defect,  for  I  know  there  arc 
90il>e  to  be  excepted,  and  particularly  Scotland, 

under 
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under  all  the  disadvantages  of  its  climate  and 
soil,  if  that  happiness  be  not  rather  owing  even 
to  those  very  disadvantages.  What  is  then  to  be 
done,  if  this  reflection  piust  fix,  on  two  countries, 
which  will  be  most  ready  to  take  offence,  and 
which,  of  all  others,  it  will  be  least  prudent  or 
safe  to  offend  ? 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  yet  more  dan- 
gerous and  lamentable :  for  if,  according  to  the 
postulatum  already  laid  down^  the  higher  quality 
any  youth  is  of,  he  is  in  greater  likelihood  to  be 
worse  educated ;  it  behoves  me  to  dread,  and  keep 
far  from  the  verge  of  scandalum  magnatum. 
.,  Retracting  therefore  that  h^LZ^vAoxis  postulatumj 
I  shall  venture  no  fartlier  at  present  than  to  say, 
that  perhaps  some  additiooal  >care  in  edncatmg 
tjhe  sons  of  nobility,  and  principal  gentry,  niight 
not  be  ill  employed.  If  this' jbe  not  delivered 
with  softness  enough,  I  must  fpr  the  future  be 
silent.  .... 

In  the  me^d  time,  let  mc  ask  only  two  ques- 
tions, which  relate  to  England.  1  psk  first,  how 
it  comes  about,  that,  for i?Ayo\?i  sixty, years  past 
the  chief  conduct  of  .affairs  has  been  generally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  ixt;^  men,  with  very  few 
exceptions  ?  ^  The  noblest  bjbod  of  Eilg'land  ha- 
ving been  shed  in  the  grjand  rebellion,  many 
great  iamilie?  became  extinat,  or  were  supported 
only  by  minors:  when  the-  king  was  restored, 
very  few  of  those  lords  remained,  who  began,  or 
at  l?ast  had  improved  their  education  i\nder  the 
reigns  of  king  James,  or  king  Charles  I.  of  which 
lords  the  two  principal  were  the  .marquis  of  Or- 
naond,  and  tlie  carl  of  Southampton.    The  minors 
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had,  during  the  rebellion  and  usurpation,  either 
received  too  much  tincture  df  bad  principles  from 
those  fanatick  times,  or  coming  to  age  at  nhe 
restoration,  fell  into  the  vices  of  that  dissolute 
reign. 

I  date  from  this  era  the  corrupt  method  of  edu-> 
cation   among  us,    and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
the  necessity  the  crown  lay  under  of  introducing 
new  men  into  the  chief  conduct  of  publick  af- 
fairs, or  to  the  office  of  what  we  now  call  prime  i 
ministers;  men  of  art,   knowledge,  application^ i 
and   insinuation,   merely  for  want  of  a  supply . 
among  the  nobility.  They  were  generally  (though' 
not  always)  of  good   birth ;  sometimes  younger 
brothers,  at  other  times  such,  who  although  in- 
heriting good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  wdi 
educated,    and   provided   with   learning.   •  Such, 
under  that  king,  were  Hyde,  Bridgman,  Clifford, 
Osborn,    Godolphin,    Ashley,    Cooper :    few   or 
none  under  the  short  reign  of  king  James  11. : 
under  king  William,  Somers,  Montague,  Church- 
ill,   Vernon,    Boyle,    and   many  others :    under    * 
the  queen,  Harley,   St.  Johii,  Harcourt,  Trevor:, 
who  indeed  were  persons  of  the  best  private  fa- 
milies, but  unadorned  with  titles.     So  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  was  for  many 
years  prime  minister,  in  which  post  he  still  hap- 
.  pily  continues  :  his  brother  Horace  is  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  France.     Mr.  Addison  and  Mr. 
Craggs,    without   the   least   alliance   to   support 
them,  have  been  secretaries  of  state. 

If  the  facts  have  been  thus  for  above  sixty 
years  past,  (whereof  I  could  with  a  little  farther  re- 
collection produce  many  more  instances)  I  wouW 
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ask  agai%  haw  it  hM  hs^ppciurd,  that  ia  a  aatioQ 
pkntifiiUy  abounding  with  nobUity,  so  great 
shave  ia  the  most  eoeppetent  parts  of  publick 
maiiagsmeat  baa  bem  for  so  long  a  period  chiefly 
entrusted  to  eommoners ;  unless  some  oniissions 
or  defects  of  the  highest  import  may  be  charged 
upoa  those^  to  whom  the  care  of  educating  our 
niokk  youth  iud  been  committed  ?  For,  if  there 
be  any  diffeteace  betweeii  human  creatures  in  tbe 
point  of  natural  parta^  as  ve  usually  call  thenn 
It  should  seem«  that  the  advantage  lies  on  tbe 
side  of  children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy 
parents;  the  same  traditional  sloth  and  luxury, 
which  render  their  body  weak  and  effenunatei 
perhaps  refining  and  giving  a  freer  motion  to  tbe 
spirits^  beyond  what  can  be  expected  from  the 
gross,  robust  issue  of  meaner  mortals.  Add  to 
this  the  peculiar  advantages,  which  all  young  im> 
bUuHin  possess  by  the  privileges  of  tlieir .  birth. 
Such  as  a  fiee  access  to  courts,  and  a  universal 
deference  paid  to  their  persons. 

But  as  my  lord  Bacon  charges  it  for  a  fault  on 
princes,  tl)at  they  are  impatient  to  compass  ends, 
without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of  consult- 
ing or  executing  the  means ;  so  fierhaps  it  may 
be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  either  from 
the  indulgence  of  parents,  tutors,  and  governors, 
or  their  own  inactivity,  that  they  expect  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  good  education,  without  tbe 
least  expense  of  time  or  study  to  acquire  them. 

What  I  said  last,  I  am  ready  to  retract,  for 
the  case  is  infinitely  worse  ;  and  the  very  maxims 
set  up  to  direct  modern  education  are  enough  to  . 
flestroy  all  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  hcmour,  wis- 
dom, 
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dom,  and  virtue  atnoog  us.  The  current  opittioa' 
prevails,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  losii 
of  time;  that  puhlick  schools,  by  mingling  the 
sons  of  aoblemcB  with  those  of  the  vulgar,  engage 
the  former  in  bad  company  ;  that  whipping  breaks 
the  spirits  of  lads  well  bom;  that  universities 
make  young  n>eo  pedants ;  that  to  dance,  fence;, 
spe&k  French,  and  know  how  to  behave  yourself 
among  great  persons  of  both  sexes,  comprehends 
the  whole  duty  of  a  gentleman. 

I  cannot  but  think,  this  wise  system  of  educa- 
tion has  been  much  cultivated  among  us>  by  those 
weirthies  of  the  army,  who  during  the  last  war  re^ 
turned  from  Flanders  at  the  close  of  each  cam-* 
paign,  became  the  dictators  of  behaviour,  drcss, 
aod  politeness,  to  all  those  youngsters,  \^ho  fre-* 
quent  chocolate  coffee- gaminghouses,  diaw  ing- 
rooms,  operas,  levees,  and  assemblies:  where  a 
colonel,  by  his  pay,  perquisites,  and  plunder, 
was  qualified  to  outshine  many  peers  of  the  realm ; 
and  hy  the  influence  of  an  exotick  habit  and  de- 
meanour, added  to  other  foreign  accomplish- 
nient%  gave  the  law  to  the  whole  town,  and  was 
CQf»ed  as  the  standard  pattern  of  whatever  was 
refined  in  dress,  equipage,  conversation,  or  diver- 
sions 

I  remember,  in  those  times,  an  admired  origi* 
nal  of  that  vocation,  sitting  in  a  coifeeliouse  near 
two  gentlemen,  whereof  one  was  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  engaged  in  some  discourse,  that  sa- 
voured of  learning.  This  officer  thought'  fit  to 
interpose,  and  professing  to  deliver  the  sentiment* 
of  his  fraternity,  as  well  as  his  own  (and  probably 
'he  did  so  of  too  many  among  them)  turned  to 
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the  clergyman,  and  spoke  in  the  following  man- 
ner, "  D— n  EQC,  doctor,  say  what  you  will,  the 
army  is  the  only  school  for  gentlemen.  Do  you 
think  my  lord  Marlborough  beat  the  Frenfch  with 
Greek  and  Latin  ?  D — n  me,  a  scholar  when  be 
comes  into  good  company,  what  is  he  but  an  ass? 
D — n  me,  I  would  be  glad  by>G — d  to  see  any 
of  your  scholars  with  his  nouns  and  his  -verbs, 
and  his  philosophy,  and  trigonometry,  what  a 
figure  he  would  make  at  a  siege,  or  blockade,  or 

rencountering- D— n  me,"  &;c.  After  which 

be  proceeded  with  a  volley  of  military  terms,  less 
significant,  sounding  worse,  and  harder  to  be 
understood,  than  any  tliat  were  ever  coined 
by  the  commentators,  upon  Aristotle.  I  would 
not  here  be  thought  to  charge  the  soldiery  with 
ignorance  and  contempt  of  learning,  without  al- 
lowing exceptions,  of  which  I  have  known 
many  ;  but  however  the  worst  example,  especially 
in  a  great  majority,  will  certainly  prevail. 

I  have  heard,  that  the  late  earl  of  Oxford,  in 
the  time  of  his  ministry,  never  passed  by  White's 
chocolatehouse  (the  common  rendezvous  of  in- 
famous sharpers  and  noble  cullies)  without  be- 
.stowirig  a  curse  upon  that  famous  academy,  as 
the  bane  of  half  the  English  nobility.  I  have 
likewise  been  told  another  passage  concerniDg 
that  great  minister,  which,  because  it  gave  a 
humourous  idea  of  one  principal  ingredient  in 
modern  education,  take  as  follows.  Le  Sack, 
the  famous  Fr«nch  dancing  master,  in  great 
admiration^  asked  a  friend,  whether  it  were 
true,  that  Mr.  Harley  was  made  an  earl  and  lord 
treasurer?  and  finding  it  confirmed  said,   "Well; ' 

I 
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I  wonder  what  the  devil  the  queen   could  see 
in    him ;    for  I    attended    him   two  years,    and 
be  was  tilie  greatest  dunce  that  ever  I  taught  */' 
•  Another  hindrance  to  good  education,  and  I 
think  the   greatest  of  any^    is   that   pernicious 
custom,  in  rich  and  noble  families,  of  entertaining 
French  tutors  in  their  houses.     These  wretched 
pedagogues  are  enjoined   by  the  fatlier,  to  take 
special  care  that  the  boy   shall  be  perfect  in  his 
French;    by  the  mother,    that  master  must  not 
walk   till  he  is  hot,  nor  be  suffered  to  play  with 
•tber  boys,  nor  be  wet  in  his  feet,  nor  daub  his 
clothes,  and   to  see  the  dancing  master  attends 
constantly,  and  does  his  duty ;  she  farther  insists, 
that  the  child  be  not  kept  too  long  poring  on  his 
book,   because  he  is  subject  to  sore  eyes,  and  of 
a  weakly  constitution. 

By  the^e  methods,  the  young  gentleman  is, 
m  every  article,  as  fully  accomplished  at  ei^ht 
years  old,  as  at  eight  and  twenty,  age  adding 
only  to  the  growth  of  his  person  and  his  vice ; 
so  that  if  you  should  look  at  hini  in  his  boyhood 
through  the  magnifying  end  of  a  perspective, 
and  in  his  manhood  through  the  other,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  spy  any  difference ;  the  same 
airs,  the  same  strut,  the  same  cock  of  his  hat, 
and  posture  of  his  sword,,  (as  far  as  the  change 
of  fashions  will  allow)  the  same  understanding, 
the  same  compass  of  knowledge,  with  the  very 

*  The  story  of  Le  Sack  many  of  the  Dean's  friends  have  heard 
him  tell,  as  be  had  it  from  ilic  earl  himself.  See  Tatler,  No.  xx. 
D.S. 
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9ame  absurdity;  impudence^  and  impertineiice  of 
tongue* 

He  is  taught  from  the  XLurscry,  that  he  most 
inherit  a  great  estate^  and  has  no  need  to  mind 
his  book,  which  is  a  lesson  he  never  forgets 
to  the  end  Of  his  life.  His  chief  solace  is  to 
steal  down  and  play  at  apadfarthing  wi^h  the 
page  or  young  blackamoor,  or  little  favourite 
footboy,  one  of  which  is  his  principal  confident 
and  bosom  friend. 

There  is  one  young  lord  *  in  this  town,  whOy 
by  an  unexampled  piece  of  good  fortune,  was 
miraculously  snatched  out  of  the  gulf  of  igno- 
rance, confined  to  a  publick  school  for  a  dac 
term  of  years,  well  whipped  when  he  deserved 
it,  clad  no  better  than  his  comrades,  and  always 
their  playfellow  on  the  sanae  foot,  had  no  pre- 
cedence in  ihc  school,  but  what  was  given  him 
by  his  merit,  and  lost  it  whenever  he  was  negli- 
gent It  is  well  known,  how  many  mutinies 
were  bred  at  this  unprecedented  treatment,  what 
complaints  among  his  relations,  and  other  great 
ones  of  both  sexes  ;  that  his  stockings  with  silver 
clocks  were  ravislied  from  him ;  that  he  wore 
his  own  hair  ;  that  his  dress  was  undistinguished; 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  appear  at  a  ball  or  assembly, 
nor  suffered  to  go  to  either  :  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  that  he  became  qualified  for 
his  present  removal,  where  he  may  probably  ht 

*  Lord  Mountcashel,  bred  at  Dr.  Sheridan's  schooh  See  Dr. 
Sheridan's  (iedicari<^n  to  him,  of  his  Translation  of  Per»us,  dated 
pec.  1728,  among  the  Letters,  iu  the  twelfth  volume  of  this  col- 
lection. N. 

farther 
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ferther  persecuted,  and  possibly  with  success,  if 
the  firmness  of  a  very  worthy  governor  and  his 
own  good  dispositions  will  not  preserve  him.  I 
confess,  I  cannot  but  wish,  he  may  go  on  in  the 
way  he  began;  because  I  hare  a  curiosity  to  know 
by  so  singular  an  experiment,  whether  truth,  ho- 
nour, justice,  temperance,  courage,  and  good  sense, 
acquired  by  a  school  and  college  education,  may 
not  produce  a  very  tolerable  lad,  although  he 
should  happen  to  fail  in  one  or  two  of  those 
accomplishments,  which,  in  the  general  vogue, 
are  held  so  important  to  the  finishing  of  a  gen« 
tleman. 

It  is  true,  I  have  known  an  academical  edu- 
cation to  have  been  exploded  in  publick  assem- 
blies ;  and  have  heard  more  than  one  or  two 
persons  of  high  rank  declare,  they  could  learn 
nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than  to 
drink  ale  and  smoke  tobacco ;  wherein  I  firmly 
believed  them,  and  could  have  added  some  hun- 
dred examples  from  my  own  observation  in  one  of 
those  universities ;  but  they  all  were  of  young 
heirs  sent  thither  only  for  form;  either  from 
schools,  where  they  were  not  suffered  by  their 
careful  parents  to  stay  above  three  months  in  the 
year ;  or  from  under  the  management  of  French 
family  tutors,  who  yet  often  attended  them  to 
their  college,  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  their 
improvement:  but  I  never  yet  knew  any  one. 
person  of  quality,  who  followed  his  studies  at 
the  university,  and  carried  away  his  just  pro- 
portion of  learning,  that  was  not  ready  upon 
aU  occasions  to  celebwte  and  defend  that  course 
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of  education,  and  to  prove  a  patroa  of  learned 
inen. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  a  learned  educa- 
tion, which  ought  to  have  much  weight,  eveu 
witli  those  who  have  no  learning  at  alL  The 
books  read  at  school  and  college  are  full  of  i^^ 
citements  to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from 
vice,  drawn  from  the  wisest  reasons,  the;  strongest 
motives,  and  the  most  influencing  examples.  Thus 
young  minds  are  fitled  early  with  an  inclination  to 
good,  and  an  abhorrence  of  evil,  both  which  in- 
crease in  them,  according  to  the  advances  they 
make  in  literature;  and  although  they  may  be, 
and  too  often  are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of 
youth,  and  the  opportunities  of  a  large  fortune, 
into  some  irregularities,  when  they  come  forward 
into  the  grpat  world,  yet  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
and  compunction  of  mind ;  because  their  bias  to 
virtue  still  continues.  They  may  stray  sometimes, 
out  of  infirmity  or  compliance;  but  they  M'ill  soou 
return  to  the  right  road,'  and  keep  it  always  in 
view.  I  speak  only  of  those  excesses^  which  are 
too  much  the  attendants  of  youth  and  warmer 
blood;  for  as  to  the  points  of  honour,  truth,  jus- 
tice, and'  other  noble  gifts  of  the  miild,  wherein 
the  temperature  of  the  body  has  no  concern,  they 
arc  seldom  or  ever  known  to  bq  wild, 

I  have  engaged  myself  very  unwarily  in  too  co- 
pious a  subject  for  so  short  a  paper.  The  present 
S'jope  I  would  aim  at,  is,  tb  prove  that  some  pro- 
portion of  human  knowledge  appears  requisite  to 
tiiose,  who  by  their  birth  or  fortune  are:  called  to 
tlie  making  of  laws,  and  in,  a  subordijiate  way  to 
the  execution  of  them;  and 'that  such  knowledge 
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is  not  to  be  obtained,  without  a  miracle,  under 
the  frequent,  corrupt,  and  sottish  methods  of  edu- 
cating those,  who  are  born  to  wealth  or  titles. 
For  I  would  have  it  remembered,  that  I  do  by  no 
means  confine  these  remarks  to  yoting  persons  of 
noble  birth;  the  same  errours  running  through  all 
families,  where  there  is  wealth  enough  to  afford, 
that  their  sons  (at  least  the  eldest)  may  be  good 
for  nothing.  Why  should  my  son  be  a  scholar, 
when  it  is  not  intended  that  he  should  live  by  his 
learning?  By  this  rule,  if  what  is  commonly  said 
be  true,  that  **  money  answers'  all  things,"  why 
should  my  son  be  honest,  temperate,  just,  or  cha- 
ritable, since  he  has  no  intention  to  depend  upon 
any  of  these  qualities  for  a  maintCDance? 

When  all  is  done,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
matter  is  not  so  bad  as  I  would  make  it;  and  God, 
who  works  good  out  of  evil,  acting  only  by  the 
ordinary  course  and  rule  of  nature,  permits  this 
continual  circulation  of  human  things,  for  his  own 
unsearchable  ends.  The  father  grows  rich  by  ava- 
rice, injustice,  oppression;  he  is  a  tyrant  in  th« 
neighbourhood  over  slaves  and  beggars,  whom  he 
calls  his  tenants.  Why  should  h6  desire  to  have 
qualities  infused  into  his  son.  which  himself  never 
possessed,  or  knew,  or  found  the  want  of,  in  the 
acquisition  of  his  wealth  }  The  son,  bred  in  sloth 
and  idleness,  becomes  a  spendthrift,  a  cully,  a 
profligate, .  and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar^ 
as  his  father  came  in*;  thus  the  former  is  pu- 
nished for  his  own  sins,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
letter.   The  dunghill,  having  raised  a  huge  miish- 

*  It  slJouW  be— r*  as  ii;§  father  came  iiifo  it.'     S. 
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room  of  short  duration,  is  now  spread  to  atricli 
other  men's  lands.  It  is  indeed  of  worse  conse- 
quence, where  noble  families  are  gone  to  decay; 
because  their  titles  and  privileges  outlive  tbcir 
estates:  and  politicians  tell  us,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  to  the  publick,  than  a  numerous 
nobility  without  merit  or  fortune.  But  even  here 
God  has  likewise  prescribed  some  remedy  in  the 
order  of  nature ;  so  many  great  families  coming 
to  an  end,  by  the  sloth,  luxury,  and  abandoned 
lusts,  whieh  enervated  their  breed  through  every 
succession,  producing  gradually  a  more  cflPeminate 
race  wholly  unfit  for  propagation- 
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1  HAVJfi  observed  few  obviou$  subjects  to  have 
been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so  slightly  handled  as 
this ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult,  to  be 
treated  as  it  ought,  nor  yet,  upon  which  there 
seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness 
of  publick  or  private  life,  our  wit  or  folly  have  so 
refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea;  a 
true  friend,  a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of 
government,  with  some  others,  require  so  many 
ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and 
so  much  niceness  in  mixing  them,  that  for  some 
thousands  of  years  men  have  despaired  df  redu- 
cing their  schemes  to  perfection:  but,  in  conversa- 
tion, it  is,  or  might  be  otherwise;  for  here  we  are 
only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errours,  which,  al-. 
though  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  may  be  in 
every  man's  power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains, 
as  mere  an  idea  as  the  other.     Therefore  it  seems 

*  Dr.  Swift  adopted  this  title  from  sir  WilKam  Temple.    N, 
vol..  VI.  z  to 
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to  me,  that  the  truest  way  to  understand  cornet^ 
sation,  is  to  know  the  faults  and  errours  to  which 
it  is  subject,  and  from  thence  every  man  to  form 
maxims  to  himself  whereby  it  may  be  regulated, 
because  it  requires  few  talents  to  which  most  men 
are  not  born,  or  at  least  may  not  acquire,  without 
any  great  genius  or  study.  For,  nature  has  left 
every  man  a  capacity  of  being  agreeable,  though 
not  of  shining  in  company ;  and  there  are  a  hun- 
dred men  sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by 
a  very  few  faults,  that  they  might  correct  in  half 
an  houi^  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  upon  tbis 
subject  by  mere  indignation,  to  reflect  that  so 
useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure,  so  fitted  for  every 
period  and  condition  of  life,  and  so  much  in  all 
men's  power,  should  be  so  much  neglected  and 
abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  necessary  to  note 
those  errours  that  a^e  obvious,  as  well  as  others 
which  are  aeldomer  observed,  since  there  are  fev 
so.  obvious,  or  acknowledged,  into  which  mast 
men,  some  time  or  other,  are  not  apt  to  run. 

For  instance:  nothing  is  more  generally  explod- 
ed than  the  folly  of  talking  too  much;  yet  I  rarely 
remember  to  have  seen  five  people  together,  where 
some  one  among  them  has  not  been  predominafit 
in  that  kind,  to  the  great  constraint  and  disgust 
of  all  the  rest.  But  among  such  as  deal  in  multi- 
tudes of  words,  none  are  comparable  to  the  sober 
deliberate  talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought 
and  caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  out  ijato 
several  digressions^  finds  a  hint  that  puts  him  in 
mind  of  another  story,  which  he  promises  to  tcU 
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you  when  this  is  done ;  comes  back  regularly  to 
his  subject,  cannot  readily  call  to  mind  some  per- 
son's name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of  his 
memory;  the  whole  company  all  this  while  in 
suspense ;  at  length  says,  it  is  no  matter,  and  so 
goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the  business,  it  perhaps 
proves  at  last  a  story  the  company  has  heard  fifty 
times  before ;  or,  at  best;  some  insipid  adventure 
of  the  relater. 

Another  general  fault  in  conversation,  is  that 
of  those  who  affect  to  talk  of  themselves :  some, 
without  any  ceremony,  will  run  over  the  history 
of  their  lives ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their  dis- 
eases, with  the  several  symptoms  and  circum- 
stances of  them ;  will  enumerate  the  hardships 
and  injustice  they  have  suffered  in  court,  in  par- 
liament, in  love,  or  in  law.  Others,  are  more 
dextrous,  and  with  greats  art  will  lie  on  the 
watch  to  hook  in  their  own  praise :  they  will 
call  a  witness  to  remember,  they  always  foretold 
what  would  happen  in  such  a  case,  but  nOne 
would  believe  them;  they  advised  such  a  man 
from  the  beginning,  and  told  him  the  conse- 
quences, just  as  they  happened;  but  he  Would 
have  his  own  way.  Others,  make  a  vanity  of 
telling  their  faults ;  they  are  the  strangest  men 
in  the  world  ;  they  cannot  dissemble ;  they  own 
it  is  a  folly;  they  have  lost  abundance  pf  ad- 
vantagcsr  by  it;  but  if  you  would  give  them  the 
world,  they  cannot  help  it;  there  is  something 
iu  their  nature  that  abhors  insincerity  and  con^ 
straint ;  with  many  other  insufferable  topiqks  of 
the  same  altitude. 

Of  such  migb^  HQportance  every  man  is  to 
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himself,  and  ready  to  think  he  is  so  to  others ;  with- 
out once  making  this  easy  and  obvious  reflectio»^ 
that  his  affairs  can  have  no  more  weight  with 
other  men,  than  theirs  have  with  him ;  and  how 
little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough. 

Where  company  has  met,  T  often  have  observed 
two  persons  discover,  by  some  accident,  that  they 
were  bred  together  at  the  same  school  or  uni- 
versity ;  after  which  the  rest  are  •  condemned 
to  silence,  and  to  listen  while  these  two  are 
refreshing  each  other's  memory,  with  the  arch 
tricks  and  passages  of  themselves  and  their  com- 
rades. 

I  know  a  great  officer  of  the  army  who  will 
sit  for  some  time  with  a  supercilious  and  impa- 
tient silence,  full  of  anger  and  ci:)ntempt  for  those 
who  are  talking ;  at  length  of  a  sudden  demand 
audience,  decide  the  matter  in  a  short  dogma- 
tical way ;  then  withdraw  within  himself  again, 
and  vouchsafe  to  talk  no  more,  until  his  spirits 
circulate  again  to  the  same  point. 

There  are  some  faults  in  conversation,  which 
none  are  so  subject  to  as  the  men  of  wit,  nor  ever 
so  much  as  when  they  are  with  each  other.  If 
they  have  opened  their  mouths,  without  endea- 
vouring to  say  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it  is  so 
many  words  lost :  it  is  a  torment  to  the  hearers, 
as  much  as  to  themselves,  to  see  them  upon  the 
rack  for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint, 
with  so  little  success.  They  must  do  something 
extraordinary,  in  order  to  acquit  themselveii,  and 
answer  their  character,  else  the  standers-by  may 
be  disappoitited,  and  be  apt  to  think  them  ohiy  like 
the  rest  of  mortals.    I  have  known  two  men  of 
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wit  industriously  brought  together,  in  Order  to 
eutertain  the  company,  where  they  have  made  a 
very  ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth 
at  their  own  expense. 

I  know  a  man  of  wit,  who  is  never  easy  but 
where  he  can  be  allowed  to  dictate  and  preside: 
he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  entertained, 
but  to  display  his  own  talents.  His  business  is  to 
be  good  company,  and  not  good  conversation;  and 
therefore  he  chooses  to  frequent  those  who  are ' 
content  to  listen,  and  profess  themselves  his  ad- 
mirers. And  indeed,  the  worst  conversation  I 
ever  remember  to  have  heard  in  my  life,  was  that 
at  Will's  coffeehouse,  where  the  wits  (as  they 
were  called)  used  formerly  to  assemble;  that  is 
to  say,  five  or  six  men,  who  had  writ  plays, 
or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  share  in  a  miscellany, 
came  thither,  and  entertained  one  another  with 
their  trifling  composures,  in  so  important  an  air, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  . 
nature,  or  that  the  /ate  of  kingdoms  depended 
on  them ;  and  they  were  usually,  attended  with 
an  humble  audience  of  young  students  from  the 
inns  of  court,  or  the  universities ;  who,  at  due 
distance,  listened  to  these  oracles,  and  returned 
home  with  great  contempt  for  their  law  and 
philosophy,  their  heads  filled  with  trash,  under 
the  name  of  politeness,  criticism,  and  belles 
lettres. 

By  these  means,  the  poets,  for  many  years  past, 
were  all  overrun  with  pedantry.  For,  as  I  take  it, 
the  word  is  not  properly  fused ;  because  pedantry 
is  the  too  frequent  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our 
Q>Vn  knowledge  in  common  discoure,  and  placing 
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too  great;  ft  value  upon  it ;  by  which  deHnitioa^ 
mep  of  the  court,  or  the  army,  may  be  as  gi|ilty  of 
pedantry^  as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it 
is  the  same  vice  in  women,  when  -they  are  ovpr-r 
eopious  upon  the  subject  of  their  peticoats,  or 
their  fans,  or  their  china.  For  which  reason,  al* 
though  it  be  a  piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good 
manpers,  to  putn^en  upon  talking  on  subjects  th^. 
ar?  best  ver&ed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a  wis?  max\ 
could  hardly  take;  because,  beside  the  imputar 
tiQn  of  pje^antry,  it  is  what  he  wQuld  ^ever  im-t 
prove  by. 

The  great  town  ia  usually  provided  with  some 
player,  mimick,  or  buffoon,  who  has  a  general 
reception  at  the  good  tables ;  familiar  and  do- 
mestick  with  persons  of  the  first  quality,  and  usu- 
ally sent  for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  comr 
pany;  against  which  I  have  no  objection.  Yqu 
go  there  as  to  a  farce  or  a  puppetshow ;  your  bu- 
siness is  only  to  laugh  in  season,  either  out  of 
inclination  or  civility,  while  this  merry  compa- 
nion is  acting  his  part.  It  is  a  business  he  has 
undertaken,  and  we  are  to  suppose  he  is  pai4 
for  his  day's  work.  I  only  q^iarrel,  when  in  select 
and  private  meetings,  wh^re  men  of  wit  and 
learning  are  invited  to  pass  an  evening,  this  jester 
should  be  admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks, 
and  make  the  whole  company  unfit  for  apy  other 
conversation,  beside  the  indignity  of  confounding 
men's  talents  at  so  shameful  a  rate. 

Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation;  but^ 
as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to  counterfeit  and  adul- 
terate whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  sp  we  have  done 
witl}  tl^is;  and  turned  i|  all  into  wh^t  is  g[ene- 
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rally  called  Fepartee,  or  being  smart ;  just  as  whfen 
4h  expensive  fashion  comes  tip,  those  who  are 
not  able  to  reach  it  content  themselves  with  some 
J)altry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to 
ran  a  man  down  in  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of 
countenance,  and  make  him  ridiculous;  some^* 
times  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  person  or  un* 
derstanding;  on  all  which  occasions,  he  is  obliged 
not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not 
being  able  to  take  a  jest.  It  is  admirable  to 
observe  one  who  is  dextrous  at  this  art,  singling 
out  a  weak  adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his 
side,  and  then  carrying  all  before  him.  The 
French,  from  whence  we  borrow  the  word,  have 
a  quite  different  idea  of  the  thing,  and  so  had 
we  in  the  politer  age  of  our  fathers.  Railler}';, 
was  to  say  something  that  at  first  appeared  a  re-- 
preach  or  reflection,  but,  by  some  turn  of  wit 
unexpected  and  surprising,  ended  always  in  a 
compliment,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  person 
it  was  addressed  to^  And  surely  one  of  the 
fecst  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say  a 
thing  which  any  of  the  company  can  reasonably 
wish  we  -had  rather  left  unsaid  :  nor  can  there 
any  thing  be  well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for 
whifch  people  meet  together,  than  to  part  unsa- 
tisfied with  each  other  or  themselves. 

There  are  two  faults  in  conversation  which  ap- 
pear very  different,  yet  arise  from  the  same 
root,  and  are  equally  blameable  ;  I  mean  an  im- 
patience to  interrupt  others ;  and  the  uneasiness 
of  being  interrupted  ourselves.  The  two  chief  ends 
of  conversation  are  to  entertain  and  improve 
those  we  j^re  among,   or   to  receive  those  benefits 

ourselves ;  ^f^ 
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purselves;  which  whoever  will  consider,  cannot 
easily  run  into  either  of  those  two  errours ;  be- 
cause when  any  man  speaks  in  company,  it  is  to 
b^  supposed  he  does  it  for  his  hearer's  sake,  and 
not  his  own;  so  that  conimon  discretion  will 
teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention,  if  they  are 
not  willing  to  lend  it;  nor,  on  the  other  side, 
to  interrupt  him  who  is  in  possession,  because 
that  is  in  the  grossest  manner  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  our  own  good  sense. 

There  are  some  people,  whose  good  manners 
will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt  you ;  but  what 
is  almost  as  bad,  will  discover  abundance  of  im- 
patience, and  lie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have 
done,  because  they  have  started  something  ia 
their  own  thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  deliver- 
ed of.  Mean  time,  they  are  so  far  from  regarding 
what  passes,  that  their  imaginations  ate  wholly 
turned  upon  what  they  have  in  reserve,  for  fear 
it  should  slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and  thus  they 
confine  their  invention,  which  might  otherwise 
range  over  a  hundred  things  full  as  good,  and 
that  niight  be  much  more  naturally  intro- 
duced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  familiarity,  which  some 
people,  by  practising  among  their  intimates  have 
introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and 
would  have  it  pass, for  innocent  freedom  or  hu- 
mour ;  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our 
northern  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and 
politeness  we  have,  are  purely  forced  by  art,  and 
are  so  ready  to  lapse  into  barbarity.  This,  among 
the  Romans,  \yas  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of  which 
we  have  many  instances  in  Plautus.     It  seems  to 
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have  been  introduced  among  us  by  Cromwell, 
who,  by  preferring  the  scum  of  the  people,  made 
it  a  court-entertainment,  of  which  I  have  heard 
many  particulars ;  and  considering  all  things 
were  turned  u{>side  down,  it  was  reasonable  and 
judicious :  although  it  was  a  piece  of  policy  found 
out  to  ridicule  a  point  of  honour  in  the  other  ex* 
treme,  when  the  smallest  word  misplaced  among 
gentleman  ended  in  a  duel. 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a  story, 
and  provided  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  them,  which 
they  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies; 
and,  considering  how  low  conversation  runs  now 
among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a  contemptible 
talent;  however,  it  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable 
defects,  frequent  repetition,  and  being  soon  ex- 
hausted ;  so  that  whoever  values  this  gift  in  him- 
self, has  need  of  a  good,  memory,  and  ought 
frequently  to  shift  his  company,  that  he  may  not 
discover  the  weakness  of  his  fund  ;  for  those  who 
are  thus  endowed,  have  seldom  any  other  revenue, 
but  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  speakers  in  publick  are  seldom  agreeable 
in  private  conversation,  whether  their  faculty  be 
natural,  or  acquired  by  practice,  and  often  ven- 
turing. Natural  elocution,  although  it  may  seem 
a  paradox,  usually  springs  from  a  barrenness  of 
invention,  and  of  words  ;  by  which  men  who  have 
only  one  stock  of  notions  upon  every  subject,  and 
one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they  swim 
upon  the  superficies,  and  oiFer  themselves  on 
every  occasion;  therefore,  men  of  much  learning, 
and  who  know  the  compass  of  a  language,  are 
generally  the   worst  talkers   on  a  sudden,   until 
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much  practice  has  inured  and  emboldened  theih; 
because  tjiey  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  mat- 
ter, variety  of  notions^  and  of  words,  which  they 
cannot  readily  choose,  but  are  perplexed  and 
entangled  by  too  great  a  choice*;  which  is  no 
disadvantage  in  private  conversation ;  where,  on 
the  other  side,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all 
others,  most  insupportable. 

Nothing  has  spoiled  men  more  for  conversation, 
than;  the  character  of  being  wits;  to  support  which, 
they  never  fail  of  encouraging  a  number  of  fbl- 
luwers  and  admirers,  who  list  themselves  in  their 
service,  wherein  they  find  their  accounts  on  both 
Sides  ,by  pleasing  their  mutual  vanity.  This  has 
given  the  fornier  such  an  air  of  superiority,  and 
Hiade  the  latter  so  pragmatical,  that  neither  of 
them  are  well  to  be  endured .  I  say  nothing  here 
of  the  itch  of  dispute  and  contradiction,  telling 
'  of  lies,  or  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  the 
disease  called  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so 
that  they  are  never  present  in  mind  at  what  passes 
in  discourse ;  for  ^vhoever  labours  under  any  of 
these  possessions,  is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a 
madman  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errours  in 
conversation  that  have  fallen  under  my  notice  or 
memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  personal, 
and  others  too  gross  to  need  exploding;  such  as 
lewd  or  profane  taUc ;  but  I  pretend  only  to  treat 
the  errours  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the 
several  subjects  of  discourse,  which  would  be  in- 
finite. Thus  we  see  how  human  nature  is  most 
debased,  by  the  abuse  of  that  faculty  which  is 
held  the  great  distinction  between  meq  and  brutes; 
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And  bow  little  advantage  we  make  of  that,  which 
might  be  the  greatest,  the  most  lasting,  and  the 
most  innocent,  as  well  as  useful  pleasure  of  life : 
in  default  of  which,  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with 
those  poor  amusements  of  dress  and  visiting,  or 
the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  vi- 
cious amours ;  whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
both  sexes  are  entirely  corrupted  both  in  body  and 
mind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honour, 
friendship,  generosity  ;  which,  under  the  name  of 
fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed  out  of 
doors. 

This  degeneracy  of  conversation,  with  the  peiv 
nicious  consequences  thereof  upon  our  humours 
wd  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other 
causes,  to  the  custom  arisen,  for  some  time  past, 
of  excluding  women  from  any  share  in  our  society, 
farther  than  in  parties  at  play,  or  dancing,  or  ii| 
the  pursuit  of  an  amour.  I  take  the  highest  pe* 
riod  of  politeness  in  England  (and  it  is  of  tlic 
same  date  in  France)  to  have  been  the  peaceable 
part  of  king' Charles  the  first's  reign:  and  from 
what  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the 
accounts  I  have  formerly  met  with  from  some  who 
lived  in  that  coui^t,  the  methods  then  used  for 
raising  and  cultivating  conversation  were  alto- 
getlier  different  from  ours :  several  ladies,  whom 
we  find  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  ' 
assemblies  at  their  houses,  where  persons  of  the 
best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to 
pas9  the  evenings  in  discouring  uppn  whatever 
agreeable  subjects  were  occasionally  started  ;  and 
although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  tlie  sublime  pla*-. 
toT^\c}(,  ngtipns  they  had,  or  persoQ)i(ed,  in  lovei> 
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and  friendship,  I  conceive  their  refinements'  were 
grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of 
the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient  to  preserve  and 
exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  which 
it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  every  thing  that  is  sor- 
did, vicious,  and  low.  If  there  were  no  other  use 
in  the  conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  suflScient  that 
it  would  lay  a  restraint  upon  those  odious  topicks 
of  immodesty  and  indecencies,  into  which  the 
rudeness  of  our  northern  genius  is  so  apt  to  fall 
And,  therefore,  it  is  observable  in  those  sprightly 
gentlemen  about  the  town,  who  are  so  very  dex- 
trous at  entertaining  a  vizard  mask  in  the  park  or 
the  playhouse,  that,  in  the  company  of  ladies  of 
virtue  and  honour,  they  are  silent  and  discon* 
certed,  and  out  of  their  element. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they  suffici- 
ently acquit  themselves,  and  entertain  their  com- 
pany, with  relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor 
at  all  out  of  the  road  of  such  common  incidents  as 
happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  observed  more 
frequently  among  the  Scots  than  any  other  nation, 
who  are  very  careful  not  to  omit  the  minutest  cir- 
eumstances  of  time  or  place  ;  which  kind  of  dis- 
course, if  it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  un- 
couth terms  and  phrases,  as  well  as  accent  and 
gesture,  peculiar  to  that  country,  would  be  hardly 
tolerable.  It  is  not  a  fault  in  company  to  talii 
much  ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one ; 
for,  if  the  majority  of  those  who  are  got  together 
be  naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the  conversation 
will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among 
them,  who  can  start  new  subjects,  provided  he 
does  not  dwell  upon  them,  that  leave  room  for 
answers  and  replies.  r^        t  A 
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**  Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit/'-r — * 

HoR.  DE  Art*.  Poet.  400. 


SIR,  Dec:  I,  1720. 

As  I  have  always  professed  a  friendship  for  you, 
and  have  therefore  been  more  inquisitive  into  your 
conduct  and  studies  than  is  usually  agreeable  to 
young  men;  so  I  must  own  I  am  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find,  by  your  last  account,  that  you 
have  entirely  bent  your  thoughts  to  English  poetry, 
with  design  to  make  it  your  profession  and  bu- 
siness. Two  reasons  incline  me  to  encourage  you 
in  this  study ;  one,  the  narrowness  of  your  pre- 
sent circumstances ;  the  other,  the  great  use  of 
poetry  to  mankind  and  society,  and  in  every  em- 
ployment of  lifef.     Upon  these  views,  I  cannot 

but 

•  So  Verse  became  di?ine,  and  Poets  gain'd  applause. 

Francis. 
f  **  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  said  of 
poetry,  that  it  helps  us  to  pass  over  the  toils  and  troubles  of  this 
I    tiresome  Journey,  our  life;  as  horses  are  encouraged  and  spirited 
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but  commend  your  wise  resolution  to  withdraw  sd 
early  from  other  unprofitable  and  severe  studies, 
and  betake  yourself  to  that,  which,  if  you  have 
good  luck,  will  advance  your  fortune,  and  make 
you  an  ornament  to  your  friends  and  your  coun- 
try.    It  may  be  your  justificatidil,  and  farther  en- 
couragement, to  consider,    that  history,  ancient 
or  modem,  cannot  furnish  you  an  instance  of  one 
person,  eminent  in  any  station,  who  was  not  in 
some  measure  versed  in  poetry,  or  at  least  a  well- 
wisher  to  the  professors  of  it;  neither  would  I 
despair  to  prove,  if  legally  called  thereto,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  be  a  good  soldier,  divine,  or  law- 
yer, or  even  so  much  as  an  eminent  bellman,  or 
balladsinger,  without  some  taste  of  poetry,  and  a 
competent  skill  in  versification :  but  I  say  the  less 
of  this,  because  the  renowned  sir  P.  Sidney  has 
exhausted  the  subject  before  me,  in  his  defence  of 
poesie,  on  which  I  shall  make  no  other  remark  but 
this,  that  he  argues  there  as  if  he  really  believed 
himself. 

For  my  own  part,  having  never  made  one  verse 
since  I  was  at  school,  where  I  suffered  too  much 
for  my  blunders  in  poetry  to  have  any  love  to  it 

up  the  better  to  bear  their  labour,  by  the  jingling  of  bells  about 
their  heads.  Indeed,  as  to  myself,  I  have  been  used  to  this  <M 
cordial  so  long,  that  it  has  no  effect  upon. me;  but  you,  madam, 
are  in  your  honeymoon  of  poetry ;  you  have  seen  only  the  smiles, , 
and  enjoyed  the  caresses,  of  ApoUo.  Nothing  is  so  pleasant  to  a 
Muse  as  the  first  children  of  the  imagination ;  but,  when  once  she 
comes  to  find  it  mere  conjugal  duty,  and  the  careofb.er  numerous 
progeny  daily  grows  upon  her,  it  is  all  a  sour  tax  for  past  plea- 
atire.  I  find  by  experience,  that  his  own  fiddle  is  no  great  pleasure 
t6  a  common  fiddler,  after  once  the  first  good  conceit  of  himself  i*" 
lost."    Pope,  Letters  to  a  Ludy,  p.  52,    N,         • 

1     ^^^^ 
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ever  since,  I  am  not  able,  from,  any  experience  of 
my  own,  to  give  you  those  instructions  you  de- 
sire; neither  will  I  declare  (for  I  love  to  conceal 
my  passions)  how  much  I  lament  my  neglect  of 
poetry  in  those  periods  of  my  life  which  were  pro- 
perest  for  improvements  in  that  ornamental  part 
of  learning ;  besides,  my  age  and  infirmities  might 
well  excuse  me  to  you,  as  being  unqualified  to  be 
your  writing-master,  with  spectacles  on,  and  a 
shaking  hand.  However,  that  I  may  not  be  alto- 
gether wanting  to  you  in  an  affair  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  your  credit  and  happiness,  I  shall  here 
give  you  some  scattered  thoughts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, such  as  I  have  gathered  by  reading  and  ob-, 
servation. 

There,  is  a  certain  little  instroiment,  the  first  of 
those  in  use  with  scholars^  and  the  meanest,  con- 
sidering the  materials  of  it,  whether  it  be  a  joint 
of  wheaten  straw  (the  old  Arcadian  pipe)  or  just 
three  inches  of  slender  wire,  or  a  stripped  feather, 
or  a  corking  pin.  Farthermore,  this  same  dimi- 
nutive tool,  for  the  posture  of  it,  usually  reclines 
its  head  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  sustains 
the  foremost  finger  upon  its  breast,  and  is  itself 
supported  by  the  sect)nd.  This  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  fescue;  I  shall  here  there- 
fore condescend  to  be  this  little  elementary  guide, 
and  point  out  some  particulars,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  you  in  your  hornbook  of  poetry. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  yet  convinced,  that 
it  is  at  all  necessary  for  a  modern  poet  to  believe 
in  God,  or  have  any  serious  sense  of  religion;  and 
in  this  article  you  must  give  me  leave  to  suspect 
your  capacity :  because,  religion  being-what  your 

mother 
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mother  taugjit  you,  you  will  hardly  find  it  po^ 
sible,  at  least  not  easy,  all  at  once  to  get  ov^t 
those  early  prejudices,  so  far  as  to  think  it  better 
to  be  a  great  wit  than  a  good  christian,  though 
herein  the  general  practice  is  against  you ;  so  that 
if,  upon  inquiry,  you  find  in  yourself  any  such 
softnesses,  owing  to  the  nature  of  your  education, 
my  advice  is,  that  you  forthwith  lay  down  your 
pen,  as  having  no  farther  business  with  it  in  tbe 
way  of  poetry ;  unless  you  will  be  content  to  pass 
for  an  insipid,  or  will  submit  to  be  hooted  at  by 
your  fraternity,  or  can  disguise  your  religion,  as 
well-bred  men  do  their  learningi  in  complaisance 
to  company. 

For,  poetry,  as  it  has  l)een  managed  for  some 
years  past,  by  such  as  make  a  business  of  it  (and 
of  such  only  I  speak  here,  for  I  do  not  call  hiirt 
a  poet  that  writes  for  his  diversion,  any  more 
than  that  gentleman  a  fiddler  who  amuses  himself 
with  a  violin)  I  say,  our  poetry  of  late  has  been 
altogether  disengaged  from  the  narrow  notions  of 
virtue  and  piety,  because  it  has  been  found,  by 
experience  of  our  professors,  that  the  smallest 
quantity  of  religion,  like  a  single  drop  of  malt 
liquor  in  claret,  will  muddy  and  discompose  the 
brightest  poetical  genius. 

Religion  supposes  heaven  and  hell,  the  word  of 
God,  and  sacraments,  .and  twenty  other  circum* 
stances,  which,  taken  seriously,  are  a  wonderful 
check  to  M'it  and  humour,  and  such  as  a  true 
poet  cannot  possibly  give  into,  with  a  saving  to 
his  poetical  license;  but  yet  it  is  necessary  for 
him,  that  others  should  believe  those  things'se* 
riously,  that  his  wit  may  be  exercised  on  their 

wisdom 
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wisdoin  for  so  doing ;  for  though  a  wit  need  not 
have  religion,  religion  is  necessary  to  a  wit,  as 
an  instrument  is  to  the  hand  that  plays  upon  it : 
and  for  this,  the  moderns  plead  the  example  of 
their  great  idol  Lucretius,  who  had  not  been  by 
half  so  eminent  a  poet  (as  he  truly  was)  but  that 
he  stood  tiptoe  on  religion,  Religio  pedibw  sub- 
jtctGy  and,  by  that  rising  ground,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  poets  of  his  own  or  following 
times,  who  were,  not  mounted  on  the  same  pe- 
destal., •  •    .       , 

Besides,  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  Pe- 
tronius^  another  «<if  theif  favourites,  speaking  of 
the  qualifications  of  a  g^o4  poet^  insists  chiefly 
on  the  libef  spiritus^ ;  by.  which  I  have  been  ig- 
norant enough  heretofore  to  suppose  he  meant,  a 
good  invention,  or  great  compass  of  thought,  or 
a  sprightly  imagination :  but  I  have  learned  a 
better  construction,  from  the  opinion  and  prac- 
tice of  the  nrioderns ;  and,  taking  it  literally  for  a 
free  spirit,  i.e.  a  spirit,  or  mind,  free  or  disen- 
gaged from  all  prejudices  concerning  God,  reli^ 
gion,  and  another  world,  it  is  to  me  a  plain  ac- 
count why  our  present  set  of  poets  are,  and  hold 
themselves  obliged  to  be,  freethinkers. 
.  But,    although   I  cannot  recommend  religion 
upon  the  practice  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
English  poets,  yet  I  can  justly  advise  you,  from 
their  example,  to  be  conversant  in  the  Scriptures, 
and,  ifppssiblCj  to  make  yourself  entirely  master 
pf  them ;  in  which,  however,    I  intend  nothing 
less  than  imposing  upon  you  a  task  of  piety.    Far 
be  it  from  me  to  desire  you  to  believe  them,  or  - 
lay  any  great  stress  upon  their  authority  ;  in  that 
VOL.  Yi.  A  a  you 
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you  may  do  as  you  think  fit ;  but  to  read  them 
as  a  piece  of  necessary  furniture  for  a  wit  and  a 
poet ;  which  is  a  very  different  view  from  that  of 
a  christian.  For  I  have  made  it  my  observation; 
that  the  greatest  wits  have  been  the  best  textua- 
ries :  our  modem  poets  are,  all  to  a  man,  almost 
as  well  read  in  the  Scriptures  as  some  of  our  di- 
vines, and  often  abound  more  with  the  phrase. 
They  have  read  them  historically,  critically,  mu- 
sically, comically,  poetically,  and  every  other  way 
except  religiously,  and  have  found  their  account 
in  doing  so.  For  the  Scriptures  are  undoubtedly 
a  fund  of  'wit,  and  a  subject  for  wit.  You  may, 
according  to  the  modern  practice,  be  witty  upon 
them,  or  out  of  them :  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
but  for  them,  I  know  not  what  our  playwrights 
would  do  for  images,  allusions,  similitudes,  ex- 
amples, or  even  language  itself.  Shut  up  tbe 
Sacred  JBooks,  and  I  would  be  bound  our  wit 
would  run  down  likp  an  alarum,  or  fall  as  the 
stocks  did,  and  ruin  half  the  poets  in  these  king- 
doms. And  if  that  were  the  case,  bow  would 
most  of  that  tribe  (all,  I  think,  but  the  immor- 
tal Addison,  who  made  a  better  use  of  his  BiWc, 
and  a  few  more)  who.  dealt  so  freely  in  that 
fund,  rejoice  that  they  had  drawn  out  in  time, 
and  left  the  present  generation  of  poets  to  be  the 
bubbles. 

But  here  I  must  enter  one  caution,  and  desire 
you  to  takei  notice,  that  in  this  advice  of  reading  * 
the  Scriptures,  I  had  not  the  least  thought  con- 
cerning your  qualification  that  way  for  poetical 
orders ;  which  I  mention,  because  I  find  a  notioa 
of  that  kind  advanced   by  one  of  our  English 
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poets ;  and  is,  I  suppose,  maintained  by  the  rest 
He  says  to  Spencer,  in  a  pretended  vision, 

« *With  hands  laid  on,  ordain  me  fit 

'*  For  the  great  cure  and  ministry  of  wit/' 

Which  passage  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  notable  al- 
lusion to  the  Scriptures ;  and  making  but  reason- 
able allowances  for  the.  small  circumstance  of 
profaneness,  bordering  close .  upon  blasphemy,  is 
inimitably  fine;  beside  some  useful  discoveries 
made  in  it,  as,  that  there  ^^re  bishops  in  poetty, 
that  these  bishops  must  ordain  young  poets,  and 
with  laying  on  hands;  and  that  poetry  is  a  cure 
of  souls ;  and,  consequently  speaking,  those  who 
have  such  cures  ought  to  be  poets,  and  too  often 
are  so  :  and  indeed,  as  of  old,  poets  and  priests 
were,  one  and  the  same  function,  the  alliance  of 
those  ministerial  offices  is  to  this  day  happily 
maintained  in  the  same  persons ;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  the  only  justifiable  reason  for  that  appella- 
tion which  they  so  much  affect,  I  mean  the  mo- 
dest title  of  divine  poets.  However,  having  ne- 
ver been  present  at  the  ceremony  of  ordaining  to 
the  priesthood  of  poetry,  I  own  I  have  no  notion  ' . 
of  the  thing,  and  shall  say  the  less  of  it  here. 

The  Scriptures  then  being  generally  both  the 
fountain  and  subject  of  modern  wit,  I  could  do 
no  less  than  give  them  the  preference  in  your 
reading.  After  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
them,  I  would  advise  you  to  turn  your  thoughts 
to  human  literature,  which  yet  I  say  more  in  com-, 
pliance  with  vulgar  opinions,  than  according  to 
my  own  sentiments. 

A  a  2f  For 
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For,,  indeed,  nothing  has  surprised  me  more, 
than  to  see  tlie  prejudices  of  mankind  as  to  this 
matter  of  human  learning,  who  have  generally 
thought  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  good  scholar  in 
order  to  be  a  good  poet ;  than  which  nothing  is 
falser  in  fact,  or  more  contrary  to  practice  and 
experience.  Neither  will  I  dispute  the  matter  if 
any  man  will  undertake  to  show  me  one  professed 
poet  now  in  being,  who  is  any  thing  of  what  may 
be  justly  called  a  scholar;  or  is  the  worse  poet 
£ox  that,  but  perhapd  the  better,  for  being  so  Uttle 
encumbered  with  the  pedantry  of  learning :  it  is 
true,  the  contrary  was  the  opinion  of  our  forefa- 
thers, which  we  of  this  age  have  devotion  enough 
to  receive  from  them  on  their  own  terms,  and 
unexamined,  but  not  sense  enough  to  perceive  it 
was  a  gross  mistake  in  them.  So  Horace  has  told 
us : 

^  Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principiuni  et  fons, 
^'  Rem  tibi  .Socnlticas  poterunt  ostendere  charta^.^* 

HoR.  DE  Akt.  PofiT.  309. 

.  But,  to  see  the  different  casts  of  men's  heads, 
some,  not  inferior  to  that  poet  in  understanding, 
(if  you  will  take  their  own  word  for  it)  do  see  no 
consequence  in  this  rule,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
declare  themselves  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Do  not 
many  men  write  well  in  common  account,  who 
have  nothing  of  that  principle  ?  Many  are  too 
wise  to  be  poets,  and  others  too  much  poets  to 
be  wise.     Must  a  man,  forsooth,  be  no  less  thaa 

*  Good  sense,  that  fountain  of  the  Muse's  art, 
Let  the  strong  page  of  Socrates  impart. 

Francis. 
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a  philosopher  to  be  a  poet,  when  it  is  plain  that 
some  of  the  greatest  idiots  of  the  age' are  our 
prettiest  perfoi mers  that  way  ?  And  for  this,  I 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  observation  of  man- 
kind. Sir  Ph.  Sidney's  notable  remark  upon  this 
aafcidn,  may  tot  be  improper  to  mention  here. 
He  $ays,  "  In  our  nciighbour  country,  Ireland, 
where  true  learning  goes  very  bare,  yet  are  their 
poets  held  in  devout  reverence  f  which  shows, 
that  learning  is  no  way  necessary  either  to  the 
friakingof  a  poet,  or  judging, of  him.  And  far- 
ther, to  see  the  fete  of*  things,  notwithstanding 
our  learning  here  is  as  bare  as  ever,  yet  are  our 
poets  not  held,  as  formerly,  in  devout  reverence ; 
but  are,  perhaps,  the  most  contemptible  race  of 
mortals  now  in  this  kingdom,  which  is  no  less  to 
be  wondered  at  than  lamented. 

Some  of  the  old  philosophers  were  poets,  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  forementioned  author,  Socrates  and 
Plato  were:  which,  however,  is  what  I  did  not 
know  before;  but  that  does  not  say  that  all  poets 
are,  or  that  any  need  be,  philosophers,  otherwise 
than  as  those  are  so  called  who  are  a  little  out  at 
the  elbows.  In  which  sense  the  great  Shakespeare 
might  have  been  a  philosopher;  but  was  no  scho- 
lar, yet  was  an  excellent  poet.  Neither  do  I  think 
a  late  most  judicious  critick  so  much  mistaken,  as 
others  do,  in  advancing  this  opinion,  that  "  Shake- 
speare had  been  a  worse  poet,  had  he  been  a  bet- 
ter scholar:"  and  sir  W,  Davenant  is  another  in- 
stance in  the  same  kind.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  Plato  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  poets ; 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  poets  have  been 
always  at  enmity  with  .his  profession;  and  have 
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rejected  all  learning  and  philosopby,  for  liie  sake 
of  that  one  philosopher.  As  I  take  the  matter, 
neither  philosophy/  nor  any  part  of  learning,  is 
more  necessary  to  poetry  (which,  if  you  will  be- 
lieve the  same  author,  is  ^'  the  sum  of  all  learn* 
ing**)  than  to  know  the  theory  of  light,  and  the 
several  proportions  and  diversifications  of  it  in 
particular  colours,  is  to  a  good  painten 

Whereas,  therefore,  a  certain  author,  called  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter,  going  upon  the  same  mistake^  has 
confidently  declared,  that  one  ingredient  of  a  good 
poet,  is  '^  mens  ingenti  literarum  flutnine  inun- 
data  ;"  I  do  on  the  contrary  declare,  that  this  his 
assertion  (to  speak  of  it  in  the  softest  terms)  is  no 
better  than  an  invidious  and  unhandsome  reflec- 
tion on  all  the  gentlemen  poets  of  these  times;  for 
with  his  good  leave,  much  less  than  a  flood,  or  in- 
undation, will  serve  the  turn ;  and,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  some  of  our  greatest  wits  in  your  poe*- 
tical  way,  have  not  as  much  real  learning  as  would 
cover  a  sixpence  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason ;  nor  do 
I  think  the  worse  of  them ;  for,  to  speak  my  pri* 
vate  opinion,  I  am  for  every  man's  working  upon 
his  own  materials,  and  producing  only  what  he  can 
find  within  bioiself,  which  is  cpmmonly  a  better 
stock  than  the  owner  knows  it  to  be.  I  think 
flowers  of  wit  ought  to  spring,  as  those  in  a  gar- 
den do,  from  their  own  roof:  and  stem,  without 
foreign  assistance,  I  would  have  a  man's  wit 
rather  like  a  fountain,  that  fepds  itself  invisibly, 
than  a  river,  tbat  is  supplied  by  several  3treapi5 
from  abroad.   . 

Or,  if  it  be  necessary,  as  the  case  is  with  soma 
barren  wits,  to  take  ia  \\it  t;houghts  of  qthers  in 
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order  to  draw  forth  their  own,  as  dry  pumps  will 
not  play  till  water  is  thrown  into  them;  in  that 
necessity,  I  would  recommend  some  of  the  ap- 
proved standard  authors  of  antiquity  for  your 
perusai,  as  a  poet  and  a  wit;  because,  ma^ots 
being  what  you  look  for,  as  monkeys  do  for  ver- 
min in  tKeir  keepers  heads,  you  will  find  they 
abound  in  good  old  authors,  as  in  rich  old  cheese* 
not  in  the  new;  and  for  that  reason  you  must  have 
the  classicks,  especially  the  most  wormeaten  of 
thein,  often  in  your  hands. 

But  with  this  caution,  that  you  are  not  to  uso 
those  ancients  as  unlucky  lads  do  their  old  fathers, 
and  make  no  conscience  of  picking  their  pockets 
and  pillaging  them.  Your  business  is  not  to  steal 
from  them,  but  to  improve  upon  them,  and  make 
their  sentiments  your  own ;  which  is  an  effect  of 
great  judgment ;  and,  though  difficult,  yet  very 
possible,  without  the  scurvy  imputation  of  filch- 
ing ;  for  I  humbly  conceive,  though  I  light  my 
candle  at  my  neighbour's  fire,  that  does  not  alter 
the  property,  or  make  the  wick,  the  wax,  or  the 
flame,  or  the  whole  candle,  less  my  own^ 

Possibly  you  may  think  it  a  very  seviere  task,  to 
arrive  at  a  competent  knowledge  of  so  many  of 
the  ancients  as  excel  in  their  way ;  and  indeed  it 
would  be  really  so,  but  for  the  short  and  easy, 
method  lately  found  out  of  abstracts,  abridg- 
ments, summaries,  &c.  which  are  admirable  ex*r 
pedients  for  being  very  learned  with  Uttle  or  no 
reading  ;^nd  have  the  same  use  with  burning-r 
glasses,  to  collect  the  diffused  rays  of  wit  and 
learning  in  authors,  and  make  them  point  with 
w^rrnth  apd  quickness  upon  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation. 
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nation.  And  to  this  is  nearly  related  that  othet 
inodern  device  of  consulting  indexes,  ^hich  is  to 
read  books  hebraically,  and  begin  Where  others 
usually  end.  And  this  is  n  compendious  #ay  of 
coming  to  an  acquaintance  with  authors ;  for  au- 
thors are  to  be  used  like  lobsters,  you  must  look 
for  the  best  meat  in  the  t^ils,  and  lay  the  bodies 
back  again  in  the  dish.  Your  cunningest  thieves 
(and  what  else  are  readers,'  who  only  read  to  bor- 
row, i.  e.  to  steal)  use  to  cut  off;  the  portmanteau 
from  behind,  without  staying  to  dive  into  the  poc- 
kets of  the  owner.  Lastly,  you  are  taught  thus 
much  in  the  very  elements  of  philosophy;  for  one 
of  the  finest  rules  in  logick  is,  Fi>4«>  est  primus  in 
Vitentione.  •    «  • 

The  learned  world  is  therefore  most  highly  in- 
debted to  a  late  painful  and  judicious  editor  of  the 
classicks,  who  has  laboured  in  that  liew  way  with 
exceeding  felicity.  Every  author,  by  his  manage- 
ment, sweats  under  himself,  being* overloaded  with 
his  own  index,  and  carries,  like  a  north-country 
pedlar,  all  his  substance  and  furniture  upon  Ws 
back,  and  with  as  great  variety  of  trifles.  To  him 
let  all  young  students  make  their  compliments  for 
so  much  time  and  pains  saved  in  the  pursuit  of 
useful  knowledge ;  for  whoever  shortens  a  road, 
is  a  benefactor  to  the  publick,  and  to  every  parti- 
cular person  who  has  occasion  to  travel  that 
way. 

But  to  proceed.  I  have  lamented  nothing  more 
in  my  time,  than  the  disuse  of  some* ingenious  little 
plays,  in  fashion  with  young  folks  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  to  which  the  great  facility  of  that  age, 
above  ours,  iq  composing,  was  certainly  owing; 

and 
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and  if  any  thing  has  brought  a  damp  upon^  die 
versification  of  these  times^  we  have  no  farther 
than  this  to  go  fot  the  cause  of  it     Now,  could 
these  sports  be  happily  revived,  I  am  <rf  opinion 
your  wisest  course  would  be  to  apply  your  thoughts 
to  them,  and  never  fail  to  make  a  party  when  you 
can,  in  those  profitable  diversions.     For  example^ 
crambo  is  of  extraordinary  use  to  good  rhiming, 
and  rhiming  is  what  I  have  ever  accounted  the 
very  essential  of  a  good  poet :  and  in  that  notion 
i  am  not  singular ;  for  the  aforesaid  sir  P.  Sidney 
has  declared,  "That  the  chief  hfe  of  modem  ver- 
sifying consists  in  the  like  sounding  of  words, 
which  we  call  rhime;''   which  is  an  authority, 
either  without  exception,  or  above  any  reply. 
Wherefore,  you  are  ever  to  try  a  good  poem  as 
you  would  sound  a  pipkin ;  and  if  it  rings  well 
upon  the  knuckle,  be  sure  there  is  no  flaw  in  it. 
Verse  without  rhime,  is  a  body  without  a  soul 
(for  the  "  chief  life  consisteth  in  tlie  rhime")  or 
a  bell  without  a  clapper;  which,  in  strictness,  is 
no  bell,  as  being  neither  of  use  nor  delight.    And 
the  same  ever  honoured  knight,  with  so  musical 
an  ear,  had  that  veneration  for  the  tuneablenesa 
and  chiming  of  verse,  that  he  speaks  of  a  poet  as 
one  that  has  "  the  reverend  title  of  a  rhimer.** 
Our  celebrated   Milton  has  done  these  nations 
great  prejudice  in  this  particular,  having  spoiled 
as  many  reverend  rhimers,  by  his  example,  as  he 
has  made  real  poets. 

For  which  reason,  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  that 
a  very  ingenious  youth  of  this  town  is  now  upon 
the  useful  design  (for  which  he  is  never  enough 
to  be  commended)  of  bestowing  rhime  upon  Mil- 
ton's 
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ton's  Paradise  Lost,  vbich  will  make  the  poem^  in 
that  only  defective,  more  heroick  and  sonorous 
thafi  it  hitherto  has  been.    I  wish  the  gentleman 
success  in  the  performance ;  and,  as  it  is  a  work 
in  which  a  young  roan  could  not  be  more  happily 
employed,  or  appear  in  with  greater  advantage  to 
his  character,  so  I  am  concerned  that  it  did  not 
fall  out  to  be  your  province* 
:   With  much  the  same  view,  I  would  recommend 
to  you  the  witty  play  of  pictures  and  mottoes, 
which  will  furnish  your  imagination  with  great 
store  of  images    and   suitable  devices.     We  of 
these'  /kingdoms  have  found  our  account  in  this 
diversion,  as  little  as  we  consider  or  acknowledge 
it ;  for  to  this  we  owe  our  eminent  felicity  in  po- 
sies of  rings,  mottoes  of  snuffboxes,  the  humours 
of  signposts  with  their  elegant  inscriptions,  &c.  in 
which  kind  of  productions  not   any   nation  in 
the  world,  no  not  the  Dutch  themselves,  will  pre- 
sume  to  rival  us. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  it  may  be  proper 
for  you  to  have  some  insight  into  the  play 
<;alled,  What  is  it  like  ?  as  of  great  use  in  common 
practice,  to  quicken  slow  capacities,  and  improve 
the  quickest :  but  the  chief  end  of  it  is,  to  sup- 
ply the  fancy  with  varieties  of  similies  for  all 
subjects.  It  will  teach  you  to  bring  things  to  a 
likeness,  which  have  not  the  least  imaginable 
conformity  in  nature,  which  is  properly  creation, 
and  the  very  business  of  a  poet,  as  his  name 
implies :  and  let  me  tell  you,  a  good  poet  can 
no  more  be  without  a  stock  of  similies  by  him, 
than  a  shoemaker  without  bis  lasts.  He  should 
have   them  sized,  and  ranged,  and  hung  up  ia 
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order  in  his  shop,  ready  for  all  customers,  and 
shaped  to  the  feet  of  all  sorts  of  verse:  and  here 
1  could  more  fully  (and  I  long  to  do  it)  insist 
upon  the  wonderful  harmony  and  resemblante 
between  a  poet  and  a  shoemaker,  in  many  cir- 
cumstances common  to  both ;  such  as  the  bind- 
ing of  their  temples,  the  stuff  they  work  upon, 
and  the  paring-knife  they  use,  &c.  but  that 
I  would  not  digress,  nor  seem  to  triflo  in  so  se- 
rious a  matter. 

Now  I  say,  if  you  apply  yourself  to  these  di- 
minutive sports  (not  to  mention  others  of  equal 
ingenuity,  such  as  draw  gloves,  cross  purposes, 
questions  and  commands,  and  the  rest)  it  is  not 
to  be  conceived  what  benefit  (of  nature)  you  will 
find  by  them,  and  how  they  will  open  the  body  of 
your  invention.  To  these  devote  your  spare  hours, 
or  rather  spare  all  your  hours  to  them,  and  then 
you  will  act  as  becomes  a  wise  man,  and  make 
even  diversions  an  improvement;  like  the  ini- 
mitable management  of  the  bee,  which  does  the 
whole  business  of  life  at  once,  and  at  the  sara^ 
time  both  feeds,  and  works,  and  diverts  itself. 

Your  own  prudence  will,  I  doubt  not,  direct 
you  to  take  a  place  every  evening  among  the  in- 
genious, in  the  corner  of  a  certain  coffeehouse  in 
this  town,  where  you  will  receive  a  turn  equally 
right  as  to  wit,  religion,  and  politicks;  as  like- 
wise to  be  as  frequent  at  the  playhouse  as  you  can 
afford,  without  selling  your  books.  For,  in  our 
chaste  theatre,  even  Cato  himself  might  sit  to  the 
falling  of  the  curtain :  besides,  you  will  sometimes 
meet  with  tolerable  conversation  umong  the  play- 
ers ;  they  are  such  a  kjnd  of  men  as  may  pass,  * 
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upon  the  same  sort  «of  capacities,  for  wits  off  the 
stage,  as  they  do  for  fine  gentlemen  ^pon  it.  Be- 
sides, that  I  have  known  a  factor  deal  in  as  good 
ware,  and  sell  as  cheap,  as  the  merchant  himMlf 
that  employs  him. 

Add  to  this  the  expediency  of  ftimishittgf  out 
your  shelves  with  a  choice  collection  of  modern 
Aiisdellanies,  in  the  gayest  edition;  and  of  reading 
all  sorts  of  plays,  especially  the  new,  and  abov^ 
all,    those  of  our   own  growth,  printed  by  sub- 
scription *;  in  which  article  of  Irish  manufacture, 
I  readily  agree  to  the  late  proposal,  and  am  alto* 
gether  for  **  rejecting  and  renouncing  every  thiog 
that  comes    from   England  c"*   to  what   purpose 
should  we  go  thither  for  coals  or  poetry,   when 
we  have  a  vein  within  oui^elves  equally  good  and 
more  convenient?  Lastly, 

A  commonplace  book  is  what  a  provident  poet 
cannot  subsist  without,  for  this  proverbial  reason, 
that    "  great  wits   have    short  memories;"  and 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  poets,  being  liars  by 
profession,    ought  to  have  good   memories;"  to 
reconcile  these,  a  book  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  supplemental  memory,  or  a  record  of  what 
occurs    remarkable    in   etery    day's    reading  or 
conversation.     There  you  enter   not  only  your 
own    original   thoughts,   (which,    a  hundred  to 
one,   are  few  and  insignificant)  but  such  of  other 
men  as  you  think  fit  to  make  your  own,   by  en- 
tering them  there.    For,  take  this  for  a  rule,  when 
an  author  is  in  your  books,  you  have  the  sanie 

*  Alluding  to  tbe  playt  of  Mr.  Shalwell,  whose  father  Thomas 
was  poet  laureat  from  the  revoiution  till  his  death,     N. 
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dwiaod  upon  him  for  hi$  wit,  as  a  mdrchant  has 
for  your  money,  when  jou  are  in  his. 

By  these  ffiw  and  eaay  prescriptions,  (with  the 
help  of  9  gopd  genius)  it  is  possible  you  may,  in  a 
short  tim^,  arrive  at  thQ  accompliakments  of  » 
poet,  and  shims  m  that  clk^racter  *.  As  for  your 
manner  of  composing,  and  choice  of  subjects,  I 
cannot  take  upon  me  to  be  your  director ;  but 
I  will  venture  to  give  you  some  short  hints, 
which  you  may  enlarge  upon  nt  your  leisure.  Let 
me  entreat  you  then,  by  no  means  tolaj  aside  that 
notion  peculiar  to  our  modem  refiners  ia  poetry, 
which  is,  that  a  poet  must  never  write  or  discourse 
ais  the  ordinary  part  of  mankind  do,  but  in  num- 
ber and  verse,  as  an  oracle;  which  I  mention  the 
rather,  because,  upon  this  principle,  I  have  known 
heroes  brought  into  the  pulpit,  and  a  whole  ser- 
mon composed  and  delivered  in  blank  verse, 
to  the  vast  credit  of  the  preacher,  no  less  than 
the  real  entertainment  and  great  edification  of 
the  audience ;  the  secret  of  which  I  take  to  be 
this  :  when  the  matter  of  such  discourses  is  but 
mere  clay,  or  as  we  usually  call  it,  sad  stuff,  the 
preacher  who  can  afford  no  better,  wisely  mouids, 
and  polishes,  and  dries,  and  waslres  this  piece  of 
earthen  ware,  and  then  bakes  it  with  poetick 
fire ;  after  which  it  will  ring  like  any  pancrock, 
and  is  a  good  dish  to  set  before  common  gUests, 

^  *'  Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  prudential  is  unquestioDably  true, 
with  regard  to  every  thing  except  poetry ;  and  I  am  very  silre 
that  any  man  of  comnnon  understanding  may,  by  proper  culture. 
Care,  attention,  and  labour,  make  himself  whatever  he  pleases, 
except  a  good  poet/*    Ciiest£Rfiei,d,  Letter  Ixxxi.    N. 
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as  every  congregation  is,  that  comes  so  often  for 
entertainment  to  one  place. 

There  was  a  good  old  custom  in  me>  which  our 
ancestors  had,  of  invoking  the  muses  at  the  en* 
trance  of  their  poems;  I  suppose,   by  way   of 
craving  a  blessing:  this  the  graceless  modems 
have  in  a  great  measure  laid  aside,  but  are  not 
to    be  followed  in  that  poetical  impiety;  for, 
although    to    nice  ears   such    invocations  may 
sound  harsh  and  disagreeable  (as  tuning  instru- 
ments is  before  a  concert)  they  are  equally  ne- 
cessary.    Again,  you  must  not  fail  to  dress  your 
muse  in  a  forehead  cloth  of  Greek  or  Latin,  I 
mean,   you  are  always  to  make  use  of  a  quaint 
motto  to  all  your  coinpositions ;  for,  beside  that 
this  artifioe  bespeaks  the  reader's   opinion  of  the 
writer's  learning,  it  is  otherwise  useful  and  com- 
mendable.    A  bright  passage  in  the  front  of  a 
poem  is  a  good  mark,  like  a  star  in  a  horse's  face; 
and  the  piece  will  certainly  go  off  the  better  for 
it.    The   OS  magna   sonaturum^  which,  if  I  re- 
member right,  Horace  makes  one  qualification  of 
a  good   poet,    may  teach  you  not  to  gag  your 
muse,    or  stint  yourself  in  words   and   epithets 
which  cost  you  nothing,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  some  few  out-of-the-way  writers,  who  use  a 
natural  and  concise  expression,  and  affect  a  style 
like  unto  a  Shrewsbury  cake,  short  and  sweet 
upon  the  palate ;  they  will  not  afford  you  a  word 
mo];e  than  is  necessary  to  make  them  intelligible, 
which  is  as  poor  and  niggardly,  as  it  would  be 
to  set  down  no  more  meat  than  your  company 
will  be  sure  to  eat  up.     Words  are  but  lackeys  to 
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sense^  and  will  dance  attendance  without  wages 
or  compulsion;  Verba  nan  invita  sequentur.,^ 

FartheroiorCy  when  you  set  about  composing^ 
it  tnay  be  necessary  for  your  ease/  and  better  dts* 
tiilatron  of  wit,  to  put  on  your  worst  clothes^  and 
the  worse  the  better;  for  an  author,  like.a  lim* 
beck,  will  yield  the  better  for  having  a  rag  about 
him  :  besides,  that  I  have  observed  a  gardener  cut 
the  outward  rind  of  a  tree,  (which  is  the  surtout 
of  it)  to  make  it  bear  well:  and  this  is  a  natural 
account  of  the  usual  poverty  of  poets,  and  is  an 
argument  why  wits,  of  all  men  living,  ought  to 
be  ill  clad.  I  have  always  a  sacred  veneration  for 
any  one  I  observe  to  be  a  little  out  of  repair  in  his 
person,  as  supposing  him  either  a  poet  or  a  philo^ 
sopher ;  because  the  richest  minerals  are  ever  found 
under  the  most  ragged  and  withered  surface  of  the 
eart^. 

As  for  your  choice  of  subjects,  I  have  only  to 
give  you  this  caution :  that  as  a  handsome  way 
of  praising,  is  certainly  the  most  difficult  point  in 
writing  or  speaking,  I  would  by  no  means  advise 
any  young  man  to  make  his  first  essay  in  panegy* 
rick,  beside  the  danger  of  it :  for  a  particular  en*, 
comium  is  ever  attended  with  more  ill-will  than 
any  general  invective,  for  M'hich  I  need  give  no 
reasons ;  wherefore  my  counsel  is,  that  you  use 
the  point  of  your  pen,  not  the  feather  :  let  your 
first  attempt  be  a  coup  d'Mat  in  the  way  of  libel, 
lampoon,  or  satire.  Knock  down  half  a  score  re- 
putations, and  you  will  infallibly  raise  your  own ; 
and  80  it  be  with  wit,  no  matter  with  how  little 
justice ;  for  fiction  is  your  trade. 

Every  great  genius  seems  to  ride  upon  mankind, 

like 
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like  Pjrrrhus  on  his  elephant ;  and  the  way  to  have 
the  absolute  ascendant  of  your  resty  nag,  and  to 
keep  your  seat^  is,  at  your  first  mounting,  to  af- 
ford him  the  whip  and  spurs  plentiftilly ;  after 
^  which,  you  may  travel  the  rest  of  the  day  vith 
great  alacrity.     Once  kick  the  world,  and  the 
world  and  you.  will  live  together  at  a  reasonable 
good  understanding.     You  cannot  but  know  that 
those  of  your  profession  have  been  called  genus 
irritabile  vatum;  and  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
qualify  yourself  for  that  waspish  society,  by  exert- 
ing your  talent  of  satire  upon  the  first  occasion, 
and  to  abandon  good  nature,  only  to  prove  your** 
self  a  true  poet,  which  you  will  allow  to  be  a  va- 
luable consideration :  in  a  word,  a  young  robber 
IS  usually  entered  by  a  murder:  a  young  bound  is 
blooded  when  he  comes  first  into  the  field:  a 
young  bully  begins  with  killing  his  man:  fid  a 
young  poet  must  show  his  wit,  as  the  other  his 
courage,    by  cutting,    and  slashing,  and  laying 
about  him,  and  banging  mankind. 

Lastly,  It  will  be  your  wisdom  to  look  out  be^ 
times  for  a  good  service  for  your  muse,  according 
to  her  skill  and  qualifications,  whether  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  dairymaid,  a  cook,  or  chairwoman:! 
mean  to  hire  out  your  pen  to  a  party,  which  will 
afford  you  both  pay  and  protection ;  and  when 
you  have  to  do  with  the  press,  (as  you  will  long tP 
be  there)  take  care  to  bespeak  an  importunate 
friend,  to  extort  your  productions  with  an  agree- 
able violence;  and  which,  according  to  the  cue 
between  you,  you  must  surrender  digito  malepcr^ 
tinaci:  there  is  a  decency  in  this;  for  it  no  more 
becomes  an  author,  in  modesty,  to  have  a  hand 

in 
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5ft  publishing  his  own  works^  than  a  woman  in 
labour  to  lay  herself.  ' 

I  would  be  very  loth  to  give  the  least  umbrage 
or  offence  by  what  I  have  here  said,  as  I  may  do, 
if  I  should  be  thought  to  insinuate  that  these  cir- 
cumstances of  good  writing  have  been  unknown 
to,  or  not  observed  by,  the  poets  of  this  kingdom : 
I  will  do  my  countrymen  the  justice  to  say,   they 
have  written  by  the  foregoing  rules  with  great  ex- 
actnesis,  and  so  far  as  hardly  to  come  behind  those ' 
of  their  profession  in  England,  in  perfection  of 
low  writing.     The  sublime  indeed  is  not  so  com- 
mon with  us ;  but  amplis  amends  is  made  for  that 
want,   in  great  abundance  of  the  admirable  and 
amazing,  which  appears  in  all  our  compositions. 
Our   very   good   friend    (the   knight   aforesaid) 
speaicing  of  the  force  of  poetry,  mentions  "  rhym- 
ing to  death,  which  (adds  he)  is  said  to  be  done 
in  Ireland  ;"  and  truly,  to  our  honour  be  it  spoken, 
that  power,  in  a  great  measure,  continues  with  us 
to  this  day. 

I  would  now  offer  some  poor  thoughts  of  mine 
for  the  encouragement  of  poetry  in  this  kingdom, 
if  I  could  hope  they  would  be  agreeable.     I  have 
had  many  an  aking  heart  for  the  ill  plight  of  that 
noble  profession  here;  and  it  has  been  my  late  and 
early  study,  how  to  bring  it  into  better  circum- 
stances.   And  surely,  considering  what  monstrous, 
wits,    in  the  poetigk  way,  do  almost  daily  start  up 
a«d surprise  us  in  this  town;  what  prodigious  ge- 
niuses WG  have  here,   (of  which  I  could  give  in- 
stances without  number)  and  withal  of  what  great 
benefit  it  may  be  to  our  trade  to  encourage  that 
science  here,  for  it  is  plain  our  linen  manufacture 
vol-.  VI.  •  B  b    '  i$ 
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n  ndvanccd  by  the  grej^t  wa?te  of  paper  iDade  by 
our  present  set  of  poets ;  not  to  mention  other  ne- 
cessary use£^  of  the  same  to  $hopH?Qpera,  especially 
grocers,  apothecaries,  and  pastry  cooks,  and  I 
might  add,  but  for  our  ^riters>  the  nation  would 
in  a  little  time  be  utterly  destitute  of  bumfodder, 
and  mu^t  pf  i^ecessity  import  the  same  from  Eng- 
land and  {iolland,  where  they  have  it  in  great 
abundance  by  the  indefatigable  labour  of  their 
own  wits :  I  say,  these  things  considered,  I  am 
hujpibly  of  opinion,  it  would  be  worth  the  care  of 
oqr  governors  to  cherish  gentlemen  of  the  quill, 
and  give  them  all  proper  encouragements  here. 
And,  since  I  am  upon  the  subg^ect,  I  shall  speak 
my  mind  very  freely,  and  if  I  add  saucily,  it  isr 
no  more  than  my  birthright  as  a  Qriton. 

Seriously  then,  I  have  many  years  lamented  the 
want  of  a  Grub*street  in  this  our  large  and  polite 
city,  unless  the  whole  may  be  called  one.  Ani 
this  I  have  accounted  an  unpardonable  defect  in 
our  constitution,  ever  since  I  had  any  opinions  I 
could  call  my  o\ra.  Every  one  knows  Grub-street 
is  a  market  for  small  ware  in  M'it,  and  as  necessary, 
considering  the  usual  purgings  of  the  human  brain, 
as  the  nose  is  upon  a  man's  face :  and  for  the  same 
reason,  we  have  here  a  court,  a  college,  a  play- 
house, and  beautiful  ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen, 
and  good  claret,  and  abundance  of  pens,  ink,  and 
paper,  clear  of  taxes,  and  every  other  circumstance 
to  provoke  wit ;  and  yet  those,  whose  province  it 
is,  have  not,  thought  fit  to  appoint  a  place  for  eva- 
cuations of  it,  which  is  a  very  hard  case,  as  may 
be  judged  by  comparisons. 

And  truly  this  defect  has  been  attended  with 

unspeakable 
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unspeakable  inconvenieftcies;  fw,  not  to  Mention 
the  prejudice  done  to  the  commotiiRffcalth  of  let** 
ters,  I  am  of  opinion  we  suffer  in  ovft  health  by  it: 
I  believe  our  corrupted  air,  and  frequent  thick 
fbgBy  are  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  cotn- 
iBon  exposal  of  our  wit;  and  that,  with  good  nxa'- 
nagelnent,  our  poetical  vapours  might  be  carried 
off  in  a  common  drain,  and  fall  into  one  quarter 
of  the  town  without  infecting  the  whole,  as  the 
case  is  at  present,  to  the  great  offence  of  our  no- 
bility  and   gentry,    and   others    of   nice  iioses. 
When  writers  of  all  sizes,  Kke  freemen  of  the  city, 
are  at  liberty  to  throw  out  their  filth  and  6xcre* 
znentitious  productions,    in  every  street  as  th^ 
please,  what  can  the  consequence  be,  but  that  the 
town  must  be  poisoned,  and  become  such  another 
Jakes,  as,    by   report  of  great  travellers,   Edin- 
burgh is  at  night,  a  thing  well  to  be  considered  in 
these  pestilential  times. 

I  am  not  of  the  society  for  reformation  of  man^ 
ners,  but,  without  that  pragmatical  title,  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  some  amendment  in  the  matter  be* 
fore  us:  wherefore,  I  humbly  bespeak  the  favour 
of  the  lord  niayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  together  with  the  whole  circle 
of  arts  in  this  town,  and  do  recommend  this  affair 
to  their  most  political  considexation ;  and  I  per* 
suade  myself  tli^  will  not  be' wanting  in  their  best 
endeavours,  when  they  can  serve  two  such  good 
ends  at  once,  as  both  to  keep  the  town  sweet,  and 
encourage  poetry  in  it.  Neither  do  I  nfake  any 
exceptions  as  to  satirical  poets  and  lampoon  wri- 
ters, in  consideration  of  their  office;  for  though, 
indeed,  their  business  is  to  rake  into  kennels,  and 

B  b  2  gather 
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gather  up  the  filth  of  streets  and  families,  (in 
whicb  respect  they  may  be,  for  ought  I  know,  as 
necessary  to  the  town  as  scavengers  or  chimney- 
sweeps) yet  I  have  observed  they  too,  have  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  very  foul  clothes,  and, 
like  dirty  persons,  leave  more  filth  and  nastiness 
than  they  sweep  away. 

In  a  word,  what  I  would  be  at  (for  I  love  to  be 
plain  in  matters  of  importance  to  my  country)  is, 
that  some  private  street,  or  blind  alley  of  this  town, 
may  be  fitted  up,  at  the  charge  of  the  publick,  as 
an  apartment  for  the  muses  (like  those  at  Rome 
and  Amsterdam,  for  their  female  relations)  and  be 
wholly  consigned  to  the  uses  of  our  wits,  fur- 
nished completely*  with  all  appurtenances,  such 
as  authors,  supervisors,  presses,  printers,  hawkers, 
shops,  and  warehouses,  abundance  of  garrets,  and 
every  other  implement  and  circumstance  of  wit; 
the  benefit  of  which  would  obviously  be  this,  'ciz. 
that  we  should  then  hav€  a  safe  repository  for  our 
best  productions,  which  at  present  are  hande4 
about  in  single  sheets  or  manuscripts,  and  may 
be  altogether  lost,  (which  were  a  pity)  or  at  the 
best  are  subject,  in  that  loose  dress, .  like  hand- 
fionre  women,  to  great  abuse.  * 

Another  point  that  has  cost  me  some  melancholy 
reflections,  is  the  present  state  of  the  playhouse; 
the  encouragement  of  which  has  an  immediate  in- 
fluence upon  the  poetry  of  the  kingdom ;  as  a  good 
market  improves  the  tillage  of  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  enriches  the  ploughman ;  neither  do 
we  of  this  town  seem  enough  to  know  or  consider 
the  vast  benefit  of  a  playhouse  to  our  city  and 
nation:  that  single  house  is  the  fountain  of  aU 

our 
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our  love,  wk,  dress,  and  gallantry.  It  is  the  school 
of  wbdom;  for  there  we  learn  to  know  what's 
what;  which,  however,  I  cannot  »ay  is  always  in 
that  place  sounid  knowledge.     There  our  young 
folks  drop  their  childish  mistakes,  and  come  first 
to  perceive  their  mothers'  cheat  of  the  parsley  bed ; 
there  too  they  get  rid  of  natural  prejudices,  espe- 
cially those  of  religion  and  modesty,  which  are 
great  restraints  to  a  free  people.     The  same  is  a 
remedy  for  the  spleen,  and  blushing,  and  several 
xlistempers  occasioned  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
blood.     It  is  likewise  a  school  of  common  swear- 
ing ;  my  young  master,  who  at  first  but  minced 
an  oath,  is  taught  there  to  mouth  it  gracefully, 
and  to  -swear,   as  he  reads  French,  ore  rotundo. 
Profaneness  was  before  to  him  in  the  nature  of 
his  best  suit,  or  holiday-clothes ;  but,,  upon  fre- 
quenting the  playhouse,  swearing,   cursing,  and 
lying,  become  like  his  every  day  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches.     Now  I  say  common  swearing,   a 
produce  of  this  country  as  plentiful  as  our  corn, 
thus  cultivated  by  the  playhouse,  might,  with  ma- 
nagement, be  of  wonderful  advantage  to  the  na- 
tion,   as   a  projector  of  the  swearers  hank  has 
proved  at  large. .   Lastly,  the  st Jge  in  great  mea- 
sure supports  the  pulpit;  for  I  know  not  what  our 
divines  could  have  to  say  there  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  age,  but  for  the  playhouse,  which 
is  the  seminary  of  them.    From  which  it  is  plain, 
the  publick  is  a  gainer  by  the  playhouse,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  countenance  it ;  and,  were  I 
worthy  to  put  in  my  word,   or  prescribe  to  my 
betters,  I  could  say  in  what  manner. 

J  have  heard  that  a  certain  gentleman  has  great 
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design  to  serve  tbc  publick,  ia  the  way  of  theii 
diversion,  with  due  encouragement;  that  is,  if  he 
can  obtain  sonae  concordatum-money,  oryearty 
salary,  and  handsome  contribution ;  and  well  lie 
deserves  the  favours  of  the  nation :  for,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  has  an  uncommon  skill  in  pastimes, 
having  altogether  applied  his  studies  that  vray, 
and  travelled  full  many  a  league,  by  sea  and  land, 
for  this  his  profound  knowledge.  With  that  view 
^lone  he  has  visited  all  the  courts  and  cities  ia 
Europe,  and  hg^s  been  at  more  pains  than  I  shall 
speak  of,  to  take  au  exact  draught  of  the  play- 
house at  the  Hague,  as  a  model  for  a  new  one 
here.  But  what  can  a  private  man  do  by  himself 
in  so  publick  an  undertaking?  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but,  by  his  care  and  industry,  vast  im- 
provements may  be  made,  not  only  in  our  play^ 
house  (which  is -his  immediate  province),  butia 
our  gaming  ordinaries,  groom -porters,  lotteries, 
bowling-greens,  ninepin-alleys,  bear-gardens,  cock- 
pits, prizes,  puppets, and  careeshows,  and  wliatever 
else  concerns  the  elegant  divertisements  of  this 
town.  He  is  truly  an  original  genius;  and  I  feli- 
citate this  our  capital  city  on  his  residence  here, 
where  I  wish  hiif>  long  to  live  and  flourish,  for  the 
good  pf  the  qommonwealth. 

Once  more:  If  any  farther  applications  shall  be 
made  on  the  other  aide,  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a 
bank  here,  I  presume  to  make  a  request,  that 
poetry  may  be  a  sharer  in  that  privilege,  being  a 
fund  as  real,  and  to  the  full  as  well  grounded,  as 
our  stocks ;  but  I  fear  o^i•  neighbqurs,  who  envy 
our  wit  as  much  as  they  clo  our  wealth  or  trade, 
will  give  no  encouragement  to  eitlien     I  believe 
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aUOi  it  inight  be  proper  to  erect  a  corporation  of 
poets  in  this  city.  I  have  been  idle  enough  in  roy 
time,  to  make  a  coitaputation  of  wits  here;  and  do 
find  we  have  three  hundred  performing  poets  and 
upward,  in  and  about  this  toWn,  reckoning  six 
scor^  to  the  hundred,  and  allowing  for  demies, 
like  pint  bottles ;  including  also  the  several  deno- 
minations of  imitators,  translator^,  and  familiar 
letter  writers,  &c.  One  of  these  last  has  lately 
entertained  the  town  with  an  original  piece,  and 
such  a  one  as,  I  dare  say,  the  late  British  Spec- 
tator, in  his  decline,  would  have  called,  "  an  ex- 
cellent specimen  of  the  true  sublime;"  or  "  a  noble 
^oem;"  or  "  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  on  a  subject 
perfectly  new,"  the  author  himself;  and  had  given 
it  a  place  among  his  latest  lucubrations. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  so  many  poets,  1  am  con- 
fident, are  sufficient  to  furnish  out  a  corporation 
in  point  of  number.  Then,  for  the  several  degrees 
of  subordinate  members  requisite  to  such  a  body, 
there  can  be  no  want ;  for,  although  we  have  not 
one  masterly  poet,  yet  we  abound  with  wardens 
and  beadles ;  having  a  multitude  of  poetasters, 
poetitoes,  parcel-poets,  poet-apes,  and  philo-poets, 
and  many  of  inferior  attainments  in  wit,  but  strong 
inclinations  to  it,  which  are  by  odds  mdre  than  all 
the  rest  Nor  shall  I  ever  be  at  ease,  till  this  pro- 
ject of  mine  (for  which  I  am  heartily  thankful  to 
myself)  shall  be  reduced  to  practice.  I  long  to 
see  the  day,  when  our  poets  will  be  a  regular  and 
distinct  body,  and  wait  upon  the  lord  mayor  on 
publick  days,  like  other  good  citizens,  in  gowns 
t;urned  up  with  green  instead  pf  laiyrels  j  and  when 
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I  myself,  who  make  this  proposal^  shall  be  free  of 
their  company. 

To  conclude :  what  if  our  government  had  a 
poet  laureat  here,  as  in  England?  what  if  our 
university  had  a  professor  of  poetry  here,  as  in 
England  ?  what  if  our  lord  mayor  had  a  city 
bard  here,  as  in  England  ?  and»  to  refine  upon 
England,  what  if  every  corporation,  parish,  and 
ward  in  this  town,  had  ^  poet  in  fee,  as  they 
have  not  in  England  ?  Lastly,  what  if  every  one, 
so  qualified,  were  obliged  to  add  one  more  than 
usual  to  the  number  of  his  domesticks,  and  be^de 
a  fool  and  a  chaplain  (which  are  often  united 
in  one  person)  would  retain  a  poet  in  his  family ; 
for,  perhaps,  a  rhymer  is  as  necessary  among 
servants  of  a  house  as  a  Dobbin  with  his  beUs  at 
the  head  of  a  team  ?  But  these  things  I  leave  to 
the  wisdom  of  my  superiors. 

While  I  have  been  directing  your  pen,  I  should 
not  forget  to  govern  my  own,  which  has  already 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  a  letter :  I  niust  therefore 
take  my  leave  abruptly,  and  desire  you,  without 
farther  ceremony,  to  believe  that  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  bumble  servant, 

J.  Si. 
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A    LETTER 

TO 

A   VERY    YOUNG     LADY 

ow 

HER  MARRIAGE*. 


MADAM, 

1  HE  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiviiig  and 
paying  visits  on  account  of  your  marriage  being  _ 
now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter  into  a  course 
of  life,  where  ypu  will  want  much  advice  to  di- 
vjert  you  from  falling  into  many  errours,  foppe- 
ries, and  follies,  to  which  your  sex  is  subject.  I 
have  always  born  an  entire  friendship  to  your  fa- 
ther and  mother ;  and  the  person  they  have  cho- 

*  This  letter  ought  to  be  read  by  all  iiew  married  women,  and 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the  most  distinguish- 
ed and  accomplished  ladies.  Orrery. — It  was  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  lady  Betty  Moore;,  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  earl 
of  Drogheda/  on  her  marriage  to  Mr.  George  Rochfort ;  and  (if 
we  may  credit  Mrs.  Pilkington)  was  not  taken  by  the  lady  as  a 
compliment  either  on  herself  or  the  sex.  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 
• — Mr.  Faulkner,  however,  supposes  it  to  have  been  addressed  to 
the  lady  of  Mr.  John  Rochfort,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Dr; 
j^tauntoD,  a  master  in  chancery.     N.         . 
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sen  for  your  husband,  has  been  for  some  years 
past,  my  particular  favourite ;  I  have  long  wished 
you  might  come  together,  because  I  hoped  that 
from  the  goodness  of  your  disposition,  and  by 
following  the  counsel  of  wise  friends,  you  might 
in  time  make  yourself  worthy  of  him.  Your 
parents  were  so  far  in  the  right,  that  they  did  not 
produce  you  much  into  the  world,  whereby  you 
avoided  many  wrong  steps,  which  others  have 
taken,  and  have  fewer  ill  impressions  to  be  remo- 
ved ;  but  they  failed,  as  it  is  generally  the  case, 
Jn  too  much  neglecting  to  cultivate  your  mind; 
without  which,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  or  pre- 
serve the  friendship  and  esteem  of  a  wise  man, 
who  soon  grows  weary  of  acting  the  lover,  and 
treating  his  wife  like  a  mistress,  but  wants  a  rea- 
sonable companion,  and  a  /true  friend  through 
every  stage*  of  his  life.  It  must  be  therefore  your 
business  to  qualify  yourself  for  those  offices; 
wherein  I  will  not  fail  to  be  your  director,  as  long 
as  I  shall  think  you  deserve  it,  by  letting  you 
know  how  you  are  to  act,  and  what  you  ought 
to  avoid. 

And  beware  of  despising  or  neglecting  my  in- 
structions, whereon  will  depend  not  only  your 
making  a  good  figure  in  the  world,  but  your  own 
real  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person,  who 
ought  to  be  dearest  to  you. 

I  must  therefore  desire  you^  in  the  first  place, 
to  be  very  slow  in  changing  the  modest  behaviour 
of  a  virgin  :  it  is  usual  in  young  wives,  before 
they  have  been  many  weeks  married,  to  assume 
a  bold  forward  look  and  manner  of  talking ;  as  if 
they  intended  to  signify  in  all  companies  that  they 
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were  no  longer  girls,  and  consequently  that  their 
whole  denieanor,  before  they  got  a  husband,  was 
all  but  a  countenance  and  constraint  upon  their 
nature :  whereas,  I  suppose,  if  the  votes  of  wise 
men  were  gathered,  a  very  great  majority  would 
he  in  favour  of  those  ladies,  who,  after  they  were 
entered  into  that  state,  rather  chose  to  double 
their  portion  of  modesty  and  reservedness. 

I  must  likewise  warn  you  strictly  against  the 
least  degree  of  fondness  to  your  husband  before 
any  witness  whatsoever,  even  before  your  nearest 
relations,  or  the  very  maids  of  your  chamben 
This  proceeding  is  so  exceeding  odious  and  dis- 
gustful to  all,  who  have  either  good  breeding  or 
good  sense,  that  they  assign  two  very  unamiable 
reasons  for  it;  the  one  is  gross  hypocrisy,  and 
the  other  has  too  bad  a  name  to  mention.  If  there 
is  any  difference  to  be  made,  your  husband  is  the 
lowest    person  in   company   either  at  home   or 
abroad,  and  every  gentleman  present  has  a  better 
claim  to  all  marks  of  civility  and  distinction  from 
you.    Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  your  own 
breast,  and  reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language 
for  private  hours,  which  are  so  many  in  the  four 
and  twenty,  that  they  will  afford  time  to  employ 
a  passion  as  exalted  as  any  that  was  ever  de- 
scribed in  a  French  romance. 

Upon  this  head  I  should  likewise  advise  you 
to  differ  in  practice  from  those  ladies,  who  affect 
abundance  of  uneasiness,  while  their  husbands 
are  abroad ;  start  with  every  knock  at  the  door, 
^nd  ring  the  bell  incessantly  for  the  servants  to 
let  in  their  master ;  will  not  eat  a  bit  at  dinner 

or 
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or  supper,  if  the  husband  happens  to  stay  out; 
and  receive  him  at  his  return  with  such  a  medley 
of  chiding  and  kindness,  and  catechising  him 
where  he  has  been,  that  a  shrew  from  Billingsgate 
would  be  a  more  easy  and  eligible  companion. 

Of  the  same  leaven  are  those  wives,  who,  when 
their, husbands  are  gone  a  journey,  must  have  a 
letter  every  post,  upon  pain  of  fits  a©d  hystericks; 
and  a  day  must  be  fixed  for  their  return  home, 
without  the  least  allowance  for  business,  or 
sickness,  or  accidents,  or  weather ;  upon  which 
lean  only  sg.y,  that,  in  my  observation,  those  lailies, 
who-  ar^  apt  to  make  the  greatest  clutter  on  such 
occasions,  would  liberally  have  paid  a  messenger 
for  bringing  them  news,  that  their  husbands  had 
broken  their  necks  on  the  road. 

You  will  perhaps  be  offended,  when  I  advise 
you  to  abate  a  little  of  that  violent  passion  for 
fine  clothes,  so  predominant  in  your  sex.  It  is 
a  little  hard,  that  ours,  for  whose  sake  you 
wear  them,  are  not  admitted  to  be  of  your 
council.  I. may  venture  to  assure  you,  that  we  will 
make  an  abatement  at  any  time  of  four  pounds 
a  yard  in  a  brocade,  if  the  ladies  will  but  allow  a 
suitable  addition  of  care  in  the  cleanliness  and 
sweetness  of  their  persons.  For  the  satirical  part 
of  mankind  will  needs  believe,  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  be  very  fine  and  very  filthy  ;  and 
that  the  capacities  of  a  lady  are  sometimes  apt 
to  fall  short,  in  cultivating  cleanliness  and  finery 
together.  I  shall  only  add,  upon  so  tender  a 
subject,  wliat  a  pleasant  gentleman  said  concern- 
ing a  silly  woman  of  quality  ;  that  nothing  coujd 
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inake  her  supportable  but  cutting  oflF  her  head  J 
for  his  ears  were  ofiended  by  her  tongue,  and 
his  nose  by  her  hair  and  teeth. 

I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to  advise  you  in  the 
choice  of  company,  which  however  is  a  point  of 
as  great  importance  as  any  in  your  life.  If  your 
general  acquaintance  be  among  ladies,  who  are 
your  equals  or  superiors,  provided  they  have  no- 
thing of  what  is  commonly  called  an  ill  reputation, 
you  think  you  are  safe;  and  this,  in  the  style  of  the 
world,  will  pass  for  good  company.  Whereas,  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  pick  out  one 
female  acquaintance  in  this  town,  from  whom 
you  will  not  be  in  manifest  danger  of  contract- 
ing some  foppery,  affectation,  vanity,  folly,  or 
vice.  Your  only  safe  way  of  conversing  with 
them  is,  by  a  firm  resolution  to  proceed  iti  your 
practice  and  behaviour  directly  contrary  to  what- 
ever they  shall  say  or  do  :  and  this  I  take  to  be 
a  good  general  rule,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
For  instance,  in  the  doctrines  they  usually  deliver 
to  young  married  women  for  managing  their 
husbands;  their  several  accounts  of  their  own 
conduct  in  that  particular,  to  recommend  i| 
to  your  imitation;  the  reflections  they  make 
upon  others  of  their  sex  for  acting  differently  ; 
their  directions  how  to  come  off  with  victory 
upon  any  dispute  or  quarrel  you  may  have  with 
your  husband;  the  arts,  by  which  you  may 
discover  and  practise  upon  his  weak  side  ;  when 
to  work  by  flattery  and  insinuation,  when  to  melt 
him  with  tears,  and  when  to  engage  him  with 
a  high  hand :  in  these,  and  a  thousand  other 
cases,  it  will   be.pru<lent  to    retain   as  many  of 

their 
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tkeir  lectures  in  your  memory  as  you  can;  and 
then  determine  to  act  in  full  opposition  to  them  all. 

I  hope,  your  husband  will  interpose  his  ao^ 
thority  to  limit  you  in  the  trade  of  visiting :  lialf 
a  dozen  fools  are,  in  all  conscience,  as  maay 
as  you  should  require ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
for  you  to  see  them  twice  a  year ;  for  I  think  the 
fashion  does  not  exact,  that  visits  should  be  paid 
to  friends. 

I  advise,  thst  your  company  at  home  should 
consist  of  men,  rather  than  women.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  never  yet  knew  a  tolerable  woman  to 
be  fond  of  her  own  sex.  I  confess  when  both  ait 
mixed  and  well  chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities 
forward,  there  may  be  an  iritercourse  of  civility 
and  good  will ;  which,  with  the  addition  of  some 
degree  of  sense,  can  make  conversation  or  any 
amusement  agreeable*  But  a  knot  of  ladies,  got 
together  by  themselves,  is  a  very  school  of  im- 
pertinence and  detraction,  and  it  is  well  if  those 
be  the  worst 

Let  your  men  acquaintance  be  of  your  hus- 
band's choice,  and  not  recommended  to  you  by 
any  she  companions;  because  they  will  certainly 
fix  a  coxcomb  upon  you,  and  it  will  cost  you 
some  time  and  pains,  before  you  can  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  distinguishing  such  a  one  from 
a  man  of  sense. 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting  maid  into  your 
cabinet  council,  to  entertain  you  with  histories  of 
those  ladies  whom  she  has  formerly  served,  of  their 
diversions  and  their  dresses;  to  insinuate  how 
great  a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little  you 
are  allowed  to  squander;  to  appeal  toherfrwn 

your 
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your  fattsbandy  and  to  he  dotermined  by  her  judg^ 
meat,  because  you  am  sure  iib  will  be  always  for 
you ;  to  receive  and  discard^  servants  by  her 
approbation  or  dislike ;  to  engage  you,  by  her  in<» 
sinuatioQs,  in  misunderstandings^  with  your  best 
friends ;  to  repir^sent  all  things,  in  false  colours^ 
and  to  be  the  common  emissary  of  scandal  - 

But  the  graiul  af&ir  of  your  lifb  will  be  to 
gain  and  preserve  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
your  husband.  You  are  married  to  a  man  -of 
good  education  and  learning,  of  an  excelleiyt  bii« 
derstanding,  and  an  exact  taste.  It  is  true,  and  it  is 
happy  for  you,  that  these  qualities  in  him  are  adorned 
with  great  modesty,  a  most  amiable  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  an  unusual  disposition  to  sobriety 
and  virtue :  but  neither  good  nature  nor  virtue 
will  suffer  him  to  esteem  you  against  bis  judg- 
ment; and  although  he  is  not  capable  of  using' 
you  ill,  yet  you  will  in  time  grow  a  thing  indifferent, 
and  perhaps  contemptible;  unless  you  can  supply 
,  the  loss  of  youth  and  beauty,  with  more  durable 
qualities.  You  have  but  a  very  few  years  to  be 
young  and  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ; 
and  as  few  months  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  a  hus- 
band who  is  not  a  fool;  for  I  hope  you  do  not 
still  dream  of  charms  and  raptures,  which  mar- 
riage ever  did,  and  ever  will,  put  a  sudden  end 
to.  Besides,  yours  was  a  match  of  prudence  and  t 
common  good  liking,  without  any  mixture  of  that 
ridiculous  passion,  which  has  no  being  but  in 
playbooks  and  romances. 

You  must  therefore  use  all  endeavours  to  attain 
to  some  degree  of  those  accomplishments,  which 
your  husband  most  values  in  other  people,  and 

for 
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for  which  he  is  most  Valued  himself.  Yoamust 
improve  your  mind  by  closely  pursuing  such  a 
method  of  study  aoil  shall  direct,  or  approve  of. 
You  must  get  a  collection  of  history  and  travels, 
which  I  will  recommend  to  you,  and  spend  some 
l^ours  every  day  in.reading  them,  and  making  ex- 
tracts from  them,  if  your  memor;^  be  weak.  You 
must  invite  persons  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing  to  an  acquaintance  with  you,  by  whose  con- 
versation you  may .  learn  to  correct  your  taste 
and  judgment;  and.  when  you  can  bring  your- 
self to  cpmprehend  and  relish  the  good  sense  of 
others,  you  will  arrive  in  time  to  think  rightly 
yourself,  and  to  become  a  reasonable  and  agreeable 
companion.  This  must  produce  in  your  husband 
a  true  rational  love  and  esteem  for  you,  which 
old  age  will  not  diminish.  He  will  have  a  regard 
for  your  judgment  and  opinion  in  matters  of  the 
greatest  weight;  you  \nll  be  able  to  entertain  each 
other  without  a  third  person  to  relieve  you  by 
finding  discourse.  The  endowments  of  your  miud 
will  even  make  your  person  more  agreeable  to 
him  ;  and  when  you  are  alone,  your  time  will  not 
lie  heavy  upon  y  ojar  hands  for  want  of  some  trifliiig 
amusement. 

As  little  respect  as  I  have  for  the  generality  of 
your  sex,  it  has  sometimes  moved  me  with  pity 
to  see  the  lady  of  the  house  forced  to  withdraw 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  this  in  families 
where  there  is  not  much  drinking ;  as  if  it  were  an 
established  maxim,  that  women  are  uncapable  of 
all  conversation.  In  a  room  where  both  sexes  nieet^ 
if  the  men  are  discoursing  upon  any  general  sub- 
ject, the  kdies  never  thipk  it  their  business  to. 
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partitke  In    whut  |>a6$es^  but  in  a  separate  club 
entertaiQ  eacb  other  with  the  price  and  choice 
of  lace  and  dilk,  and  what   dresses  they   Uked 
or  disapproved    it    the    chutch    or  the   pla^^* 
house.    And  when  you  are  among   yourselves 
how    naturally,   after  the  6xit  eompliments,  do 
you    apply    your   hands  to    each    other's   lap- 
pets, and  ruffles^  and  mantuai;  as  if  the  whote 
business  of  your  lives,  and  the  publick  concern  of 
the  world,   depended  upon  the  cut  or  coldut*  of 
your  dtess.     As  divines  say,  thdi  some  people 
take  more  pains  to  be  damned,  than  it  would 
cost  them  to  be  saved ;  so  your  sex  employ  more 
thought,   memory,  and  application  to  be  fools, 
than  \<r5uld  sefV6  td  make  them  wise  and  useful 
When  I  reflect  on  this,  I  cannot  conceive  you 
to  be  human  creatures,  but  a  sort  of  species  hardly 
jt  degree  above  a  monkey ;  who  has  more  diverting 
tricks  than  any  of  you,  is  an  animal  less  mischie^ 
voiis  and  expensive,  might  in  time  be  a  tolerable 
criticic  in  velve|  and  brocade,  and,  for  aught  I 
know^  would  equally  become  them. 

I  would  have  you  look  upon  finery  as  a  neces- 
sary folly ;  which  all  great  ladies  did  whom  I 
have  ever  knpwn :  I  do  not  desire  you  to  be  out 
of  the  fashion,  but  to  be  the  last  and  least  in  it* 
I  expect  that  your  dress  shall  be  one  degree  lower 
than  yotir  fortune  can  afford  ;  and  in  your  own 
heart  I  would  wish  you  to  be  an  utter  contemner 
df  all  distinctions,  which  a  finer  petticoat  can 
give  you;  because,  it  will  ntither  make  you 
richer,  handsomer,  younger,  better  natured,  more 
virtodus  of  wise,  than  if  i^  hung  upon  a  peg.  - 
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If  you  are  in  company  with  men  of  learning, 
though  they  happen  to  discourse  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences out  of  your  compass,  yet  you  will  gather 
more  advantage  by  listening  tq  them,  than  from 
all  the  nonsense  and  frippery  of  your  own  sex; 
.but  if  they  be  men  of  breedings  as  well  as  learn- 
^^S*  J^^y  >yi'l  8el4om  engage  in, any  conversation 
where  you  ought  not  to  be  a  he^^rer,  ,and  in  time 
have  your  part.  If  they  talk  qf  the  manners  ^nd 
customs  of  the.  several  kingdoms,  of  Europe,  of 
travels  into  remoter  nations,  of  the  state  of  your 
own  country,  or  of  the  great  men  ajid  actions  of 
(Greece  and  Rome ;  if  they  give  their  judgment 
upon  Eagli$h  and  French  writers  either  in  verse 
or  prose,  or  of  the  nature  and  limits,  of  virtue  and 
vic^  ;  it  is  a  shame  for  an  English  lady  not, to 
relish' such  discourses,  not  to  ipiprove  by  them, 
and  endeavour  by  reading  and  information  tp 
have  her  share  in  those  entertainments,  rather 
than  jturn  aside,  as  it  is  the  usual  custom,  a;id 
consult  with  the  woman  whp  sits  next  her  about 
a  new  cargo  of  fans*. 

It  is  a  little  Jiard,  that  not  one  gentleman's 
daughter  \n'  a  thousand  should  be  brought  to 
read  or  understand  her  own  natural  tongue,  or 
to  be  judge  of  the  easiest  books  that  are  written 
in  it;  as  any  one.  may  find,  \yho  can  have  the 
patience  to  hear  them,  whei^  they  are  disposed  to 
xnangle  a  pUyor  a  novel,  where  the  least  word 
out  of  the  comrapn  road  is  sure  to  disconcert 
them ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  when  they  are  not 
so  much  as  taught  to  spell  in  their  childhood, 
nor  can  ever  attain  to  it  in  their  whole  lives.,    I 
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advise  you  therefore  to  read  aloud,  more  or  less, 
every  day  to  your  husband,  if  he  will  permit  you, 
or  to  any  other  friend  (but  not  a  female  one)  who 
is  able  to  set  you  right ;  and  as  for  spelling,  yon 
may  compass  it;  in  time  by  making  collectioas 
from  the  books  you  read. 

I  know  very  wqll,  that  those  who  are  com- 
monly called  learned  women,  have  lost  all  manner, 
of  credit  by  their  impertinent  talkativeness  and 
conceit  of  themselves ;  but  there  is  an  easy  nr-? 
liiedy  for  this,  if  you  once  consider,  that  after  all^ 
the,  pains  you  may  be  at,  you  never  can  arrive  in^ 
point  of  learning  to  the  perfection  ofa  schoolboys 
The  reading  I  would  advise  you-  to,  is  only  for 
improvenoent  of  your  own  good  sense,  which  witt' 
never  fell  of  being  mended  by  discretion.  .  It  k 
a  wrong  method,  and  ill  choice  of  books,  tha^ 
niakes  those  learned  ladies  just^so  much  the  worse* 
for  what  they  have  read ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be* 
my  care  to  direct  you  better^  a  task  for  which  I^ 
take  myself  to  be  not  ill  qualified ;  because  I  havei 
spent  more  time,  and  have  had  more  opportuni- 
ties thaa  many  others,  to  observe  and  discoveiv^ 
from  what  source  the  various  follies  of  Women  are' 
derived.  -     '  i 

Pray  obse;rye,  how  insignificant  things  are  the  ^ 
common  race  of  ladies^  when  they  have  passed 
f  their  youth  and  beauty ;  how  contemptible  they 
^pear  to  the  men,  and  yet  more  contemptible  to» 
ithe  youi^r  part  of  their  own.  sex ;  and  have  no- 
I  relief^,  but  in  passing  their  afternoons  in  visits;' 
[where  they  are  never  acceptable ;  and  their  even- 
iings  at  cards  among  each  other ;  while  the  former' 
part,  of  the  day  is  spent  in  spleen  and  env3%  or  in 

c  c  2  vain 
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vain  eiideavi>urs  to  repair  by  art  and  dress  the 
ruins  of  time.  Whereas  I  have  known  ladies  at 
sixty,  to  whom  all  the  polite  part  of  the  court 
9Xid  town  paid  their  addresses  without  any  farther 
vicw^  than  that  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  their 
conversation. 

i  am  ignorant  of  any  one  quality  that  is  ami- 
ble  in  a  man,  which  is  not  equally  so  in  a  woman: 
fdo  not  except  even  modesty  and  gentleness  of 
nature.  Nor  do  I  know  one  vice  or  folly,  which 
is  not  equally  detestable  in  both.  There  is  indeed 
one  infirmity  which  is  generally  allowed  yon,  I 
mean  that  of  cowardice ;  yet  there  should  seem 
to  be  soniething  very  capriciousi  that  when  wo- 
men profess  their  admiration  for  a  colonel  or  a 
captain,  on  iM:count  of  his  valour,  they  ahould 
ftacy  it  a  very  graceful  becoming  quaUty  in 
themselves,  to  be  afraid  of  their  own  shadows; 
ta  scpeam  in  a  barge  when  the  weather  ia  caloiest^ 
or  in  a  coach  at  the  ring ;  to  run  from  a  cow  at  a 
hundred  yards  distance ;  to  fall  into  fits  at  die 
sight  of  a  spider^  an  earwig,  or  a  frog.  At  leis^ 
if  cowardice  be  a  sign  of  cruelty,  (as  it  ia  gene* 
ra%  granted)  I  can  hardly  think  it  an  accoin« 
plishment  so  desirable,  as  to  be  thought  wortb 
improving  by  affectation. 

And  as  the  same  virtues  equally  become  bodi 
sexes^  so  there  is  no  quality  whereby  women  «• 
dieavour  to  distinguish  themselves  from  men,  for 
^hich  they  are  not  just  so  much  the  worse,  except 
that  only  of  reservedness ;  which^  bowevei;  as 
you  generally  manage  it,  is  nothing  else  but  af* 
fectation  or .  hypocrisy.  For,  as  you  cannot  too 
miieh  discountenance  those  of,  onr  sex  who  pre* 

^       T    sumc 
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sume  to  take  unbecomtng.liberties  before  you  ;  so 
you  ought  to  be  wholly  unconstrained  itt  the  com- 
pany of  deserving  men,  when  yon  have  had  sulfi. 
cient  experience  of  their  discretion. 

There  is  never  wanting  in  this  town  a  tribe  of 
bold,  swaggering,  rattling  ladies,  whose  talents 
pass  among  coxcombs  for  wit  and  humour ;  their 
excellency  lies  in  rude  shocking  expressions,  and 
what  they  call  running  a  man  down.  If  a  gen- 
tleman in  their  company  happens  to  have  any 
blemish  in  bts  birth  or  person,  if  any  misfortune 
has  befallen  his  family  or  himself  for  whiefa  he  is 
ashamed,  they  will  be  sure  to  give  him  broan 
hints  of  it  without  any  provocation.  I  wotild 
recommend  you  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  common 
prostitute,  rather  than  to  that  of  such  termagants 
as  these.  I  have  often  thought,  that  no  man  is 
obliged  to  suppose  such  creatures  to  be  women, 
but  to  treat  them  like  insolent  rascals  disguised 
in  female  habits,  who  ought  to  be  stripped  and 
kicked  down  stairs. 

«  I  will  add  one  thing,  although  it  be  a  little  out 
of  place,  which  is  to  desire,  that  you  will  learn  to 
value  and  esteem  your  husband  for  those  good 
qualities,  which  he  really  possesses^  and  not  to 
fancy  others  in  htm,  which  he  certainly  has  not 
For,  although  this  latter  is  generally  understood 
to  be  a  mark  of  love,  yet  it  is  indeed  nothing  but 
affectation  or  ill  judgment.  It  is  true,  he  wants 
so  very  few  accomplishments,  that  you  are  in  no 
great  danger  of  erring'  on  this  side ;  but  my  cau- 
tion is  occasioned  by  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance, 
married  to  a  very  valuable  person,  whpm  yet  she 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  alwf^ys  commending 
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for  those  perfections  to  which  he  can  least  pre* 
tend. 

I  can  giv?  you  no  advice  upon  the  article  of  ex- 
pense ;.  only  I  think,  you  ought  to  be  well  in- 
formed how  much  your  husband's  revenue  amounts 
to,  and  be  so  good  a  computer,  as  to  keep  within 
it; in  tlia):  part,  of  the  management  which  falls  to 
your  share  ;  and  not  to  put  yourself  in  the  num* 
bef  of  those  politick  ladies,  who  think  they  gain 
a  greajt.  point,  whcR  they  have  teased  their  hus- 
bands *^.bi>y. (hem  a  new  equipage,  a  laced  head, 
or.a  fiue^petticoat,  without  once  considering  what 
^an^6cpre:remained  unpaid  to  the  butcher. 

I  desire  you  will  jkeep  this  letter  in  your  cabinet; 
and  often  examine  impartially  your  whole  conduct 
by  it :  au(|  so  God  blefss  you,  and  make  you  a  fair 
example  to  ypur  sex,  and  a  perpetual  comfo|rt  to 
your, husband  and  your  parent*. 

I  am,  with  great  truth  and  affection, 
,  :  ,  .Madam, 
Your  most  faithful  friend, 

and  humble  servant 

• 

*  "  The  reader  of  ihk  letter  may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether 
Swift's  opinion  of  female  excellence  ought  implicitly  to  be  admit- 
ted; for,  if  his  general  thoughts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhi- 
bits, a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture,  and  a  very  little 
virtue  would  astonish  him.  Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  wst 
perhaps  only  local.  She  was  great,  because  her  associates  wen 
litile."    Johnson. 
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*  See  also  two  poetical  extracts  from  the  Tatler,  by  Dr.  Swift, 
in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  this  collection;  a  '^  Description  of  the 
Morning,"  from  No.  ix.  and  a  "  Description  of  a  City  Shower," 
from  No.  ccxxxviii.     N. 
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*•*  After  copying  all  the  Tatlers  whicli  can  properly  be 
ascribed  to  the  Dean ;  it  is  but  justice  to  mention  four,  wbich 
(haTing  been  said  to  be  his)  he  has  thus  disclaimed  :  ^*Tlie Tatier 
[237]  upon  Milton^  Speech  is  not  mine/'  Journal  to  Stella, 
Nov.  1,  1710.— ''The  Tatler  of  the  Shilling  [Ug]  was  not  nunc, 
more  than  the  hint,  and  two  or  three  general  heads  for  it.  I  have 
much  more  important  business  on  my  hands.''  Nov.  S. — **  Yoo 
ixe.  mistaken  in  your  guesses  about  Tatlers :  I  did  neither  writs 
that  on  Noses  [260],  nor  Religion  [257] ;  nor  do  I  send  him  o( 
late  any  hints  at  all/^    Jan*  1,  17 J  0-1 U     N. 
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TMtTRSDAT,  JV1SFZ  20,  1709. 

♦ 

^*  To  Isaac  Bickerstapf,  Esquire. 

''  SIR,  June  18,  1709. 

1  KNOW  not  whether  you  ought  to  pity  or 
laugh  at  me;  for  I  am  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  a  professed  Pla tonne,  the  most  unac- 
countable creature  of  her  sex.  To  hear  her  talk 
seraphics,  and  run  over  Norris*,  and  Moref, 
and  Milton ;{:,  and  the  whole  set  of  Intellectual 
Triflers,  torments  me  heartily  ;  for,  to  a  lover  who 
understands  metaphors,  all  this  pretty  prattle  of 
ideas  gives  very  fine  views  of  pleasure,  which  only 
the  dear  declaimer  prevents,  by  understanding 
them  literally :  why  should  she  wish  to  be  a  che- 
rubim, when  it  is  flesh  and  blood  that  makes  her 

^  John  Norrts,  ft  man  of  grest  ingenuity,  learning,  and  piety, 
iMtt  born  in  l657,  and  died  in  171  !#  aged  54.  Ha  publithed  in 
1688«  **  The  Theory  and  RegulatitNi  of  Love,"  ia  which  he  con* 
aidars  aU  virlues  and  vices  at  the  various  nodifications  and  irie* 
gularities  of  love.     N. 

t  Henry  More,  wfaooa  name  is  affectedly  mispelled  Moor  In 
the  original  paper,  an  eminent  divine  and  Platonic  Philosopher, 
isras  horn  in  l6l4,  and  died  in  l6S7y  aged  73*  He  composed 
fnaoy  books,  which  he  called  **  preaching  at  his  finger  ends.'*  Mr« 
Chtsholl,aneaainent  bookseller,  declared,  that  Dr.  More's ''  Mjsk 
tery  of  Godliness,'*  and  his  other  works,  ruled  all  the  booksellers 
of  London  for  90  years  together.     N. 

I  Milton,  the  fellow^collegian  of  Dr.  Henry  More,  makes  up 
the  trio  oi  Intellectual  Triflers  here  mentioned.    N. 

adorable  ? 
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adorable  ?  If  I  speak  to  her,  that  is  a  high  breacli 
of  the  idea  of  intuition.     If  I  offer  at  her  hand 
or  lip,  she  shrinjcs  from  the  touch  like  a  sensitive 
plant,  and  would  contract  herself  into  mere  spirit 
She  calls   her  chariot^  vehicle;    her  furbelowed 
scarf,  pinions  ;  her  blue  manteau  and  petticoat  is 
her  azure  dress;  and  her  footman  goes  by  the 
name  of  Oberon.     It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  six 
feet  and  a  half  high,  two  full  spans  between  the 
-  shoulders,  thirteen  inches  diameter  in  the  calves; 
and,  before  I  was  in  love,  I  had  a  noble  stonaach, 
and  usually  went  to  bed  sober  with  two  bottles. 
I  am  not  quite  six-and-twenty,  and  my  nose  is 
marked  truly  aquiline.     For  these  reasons,  I  am  in 
a  very   particular  manner  her  aversion.     What 
shalll  do  ?    Impudence  itself  cannot  reclaim  her. 
If  I  write  miserably,  she  reckons  me  among  the 
children  of  perdition,  and  discards  me  her  region; 
if  I  assume  the  gross  and  substantial^  bhe  plays 
the  real  ghost  with  me,  and  vanishes  in  a  moment. 
I  had  hopes  in  the  hypocrisy  of  her  sex ;  but  per- 
severance makes  it  as  bad  as  fixed  aversion.    I 
desire  your  opinion,  whether  I  may  not  lawfully 
play  the  inquisition  upon  her,  make  use  of  a  little 
force,  and  put  her  to  the  rack  and  tortiire,  only  to 
convince  her,  she  has  really  fine  limbs, '  without 
spoiling  or  distorting  them.    I  expect  your  direc-' 
tions,  before  I  proceed  to  dwindle  and  fall  away 
with  despair;  which  at  present  I  do  not  think  ad- 
vieeable,  because,  if « she  should  recant,  she  may 
tken  hate  me,  pefl>ap8,  in  the  other  extreme,  for 
my  tenuity.     I  am  (with  impatience)  your  most 
luimbie  servant,    ,     . 

My 
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My  patient  hd$  put  his  case  with  very  much 
warmth,  and  represented  it  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
that  I  see  both  his  torment  and  tormentor  with 
great  perspicuity*  This  order  of  Platonic  ladies 
are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  peculiar  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  sex.  Flattery  is  the  general  way, 
and  the  way  in  this  case;  but  it  is  not  to  be  don^ 
grossly.  Every  man  that  has  wit,  and  humour, 
and  raillery,  can  make  a  good  flatterer  for  woman 
in  general;  but  a  Platonne  is  npt  to  be  touched 
with  panegyric :  she  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  sensu- 
ality in  the  soul  to  be  delighted  that  way.  You 
aYe  not  therefore  to  commend,  but  silently  con- 
sent to  all  she  does  and  says.  You  are  to  consi* 
der,  in  her  the  scorn  of  you  is  not  humour,  bu^ 
opjqion.       , 

There  were,  some  years  since,  a  set  of  these 
ladies  who:  Mijere' of  quality,  and  gave  out,  that 
viirginily  wa^  to  he  their,  state  of  life  during  this 
portal  condition^  and  therefore  resolved  to  join 
tbdr  fortunes,  and  erect  a  nunnery.  The  place 
of^residencewas  pitclied  upon ;  and.  a  pretty  situ- 
atipn,  full  of  natural  falls  and  risings  of  waters, 
with  shady  coverts,  and  flowery  arbours,  was  ap- 
proyejd  by  seven  of  the  founders.  There  were  as 
xnatty.of  our  sex  who  took  the  liberty  to  visit 
tbeir  mansions  of  intended  severity ;  among  others, 
a  famous  rake  *  of  that  time,  who  had  the  grave 
vay  to,  an  excellence.  He  came  in  first;  but, 
VpQ}i  sieeing  a  servant  coming  towards  him,  with 
a  design  to  tell  him  this  was  no  place  for  him  or 

.  *  Supposed  at  tl>e  time  to  have  been  Mr*  RepingtoB,  a  man  of 
AftiHgii  in  Warwickshire.     N.  •    i 

his 
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hh  companions,  up  goes  my  grave  impudence  to 
the  maid ;  "  Young  womani**  said  he,  "  if  any  of 
the  ladies  are  in  the  way  on  this  side  of  the  house, 
pray  carry  us  on  the  other  side  towards  the  gar- 
dens: we  arc,  you  must  know,  gentlemen  that 
4re  travelling  England  ;  after  which  we  shall  go 
into  foreign  parts,  where  some  of  us  have  already 
been.''  Here  he  bows  in  the  most  humble  manner, 
and  kissed  the  girl,  who  knew  not  how  to  behave 
to  such  a  sort  of  carriage.  He  goes  on :  "  Now 
you  must  know  we  have  an  ambition  to  have  it  to 
say,  that  we  have  a  protestant  nunnery  in  Eng- 
land :  but  pray,  Mj^.  Betty* "Sir,"  she  replied, 

*•  my  name  is  Susan,  at  your  service.**    "  Then  I 

heartily  beg  your  pardon" "  No  offence  in  the 

least,"  said  she,  '^  for  I  have  a  cousin-german, 
whose  name  is  Betty.**  **  Indeed,**  said  he,  "  I 
protest  to  you,  that  was  more  than  I  knew;  I 
spoke  at  random :  but  since  it  happens  that  I  was 
near  in  the  right,  give  me  leave  to  present  this 
gentleman  to  the  favour  of  a  civil  salute.*  His 
friend  advances,  and  so  on,  until  they  had  all  sa* 
hited  her.  By  this  means  the  poor  giri  was  in  ths 
middle  of  the  crowd  of  these  fellows,  at  a  iotf 
what  to  do,  without  courage  to  pass  through 
them;  and  the  Platonics,  at  sevend  peep*holei^ 
pale,  tremblrag, '  and  fretting.  Rake  pwceived 
they  were  observed,  aind  therefore  took  care  to^ 
keep  Sukey  in  chat  with  questions  concerning  thsir 
way  of  life;  when  appeared  at  last  Madollella^ 


*  The  f>M»»  km  rapnetfrnt^d,  was  Mrf«  Mary.  MMl»:  ii  Mjr 

of  Superior  viMierstandingy  of  consicterable  Iearmii§»  and  aimpbr 

,}Mety.    She  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Newcastle  upon 
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a  lady  who  had  writ  a   fioe  book    concerning 
the  recluse  life,  and   was  tlie  projectrix  of  the 
foundation.    She  approaches  into  the  hail;  and 
Rake,   knowing  the  dignity  of  his  own  mien  and 
aspect,  goes  deputy  from  his  company.     She  be« 
gin%  '*  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  follow  the  servant, 
wbo  was  sent  out  to  know  wh^t  affair  could  make 
strangers  press  upon  a  solitude  which  we,  who  are 
to  inhabit  thb  place,  have  devoted  to  heaveo 
and  our  own  thoughts  r"  '^  Madam,"  replies  Rake, 
with  an  air  of  great  distance,  mixed  with  a  ccr* 
tain  indifference,  by  which   he  could  dissemble 
dissimulatiaii,    '^your  great  intention  has  made 
more  noise   in   the   world  than  you  design  •  it 
shocdd ;  and  we  travellers,  who  have  seen  man^r 
fofciga  institutions  of  this  kind,  have  a  curiositjr 
to  see,  in  its  first  rudiments,  the  seat  of  primi**^ 
tive piety;  for  such  it  muat  be,  called  by  future 
ages,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the  founders:  I 
have  read    Madonella's    excellent  and  sen^hic 
diacourse  oa  this  aubject**    The  lady  immediately 
answered,  <^  If  what  I  have  said  could  have  con- 
ttihuted  to  raise  any  thoughts  in  you  that  may 
luke  for  the  advancement  of  intellectual  and  di« 
vine  conversation,  I  should  think  myself  extremely 
bfy^y/    He  immediately  fell  back  with  the  pro- 
^ndeit  veneration;  then  advancing,  ''Are  you 
then  t)wt  admired  lady?    If  I  may  approack 
li^  which  have   uttered    thiugs,  so  saeredv"— 
!{«  salutes  her.    His  friends   followed  his  ex** 

Tyae^  wkere  th«  wm  born  aboat  l66S,  and  lived  about  ^0  years* 
Ipbe  remaiaiier  of  htr  inofleosive,  irreproachable,  and  exem- 
plify iaib  iIm  ipoRt  atLoaeoQ  ttii  CkelMa^  wllere  she  died 
JairSI.    N. 

'w  ample* 
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ample.  The  devoted  within  stood  in  amaze- 
ment where  this  would  end,  to  see  Madonella  re* 
eeive  their  address  and  their  company.  But 
Rake  goes  on.*—"  We  would  not  transgress  rules ; 
but  if  we  may  take  the  liberty  to  see  the  place 
you  have  thought  fit  to  choose  for  ever,  we 
would  go  into  such  parts  of  the  gardens,  as  is 
consistent  with  the  severities  you  have  imposed 
on  yourselves.** 

To  be  short,  Madonella  permitted  Rake  to  lead 
her  into  the  assembly  of  nuns,  followed   by  his 
friends,  and  each  took  his  fair-one  by  the  hand, 
after  due  explanation,  to  walk  round  the  gardens. 
The  conversation  turned  upon    the    lilies,  the 
Aowers,  the  arbours,  and  the  growing  vegetables  ; 
and   Rake  had  the  solemn  impudence,  when  the^ 
whqle  company  st6od  round  him,  to  say,  that  ^^he 
sincerely  wished  men  might  rise  out  of  the  earth 
like  plants ;  and  that  our  minds  were  not  of  neces- 
sity to  be  sullied  with  carnivorous  appetites  for  the 
generation,  as  well  as  support,  of  our  species *:' 
This  was  spoken  with  so  easy  and  fixed  an  assur-- 
ance,  that  Madonella  answered,  "  Sir,  under  the' 
notion  of  a  pious  thought,  you  deceive  yourself 
in  wishing  an  institution  foreign  to  that  of  Pro-; 
vidence^    These  desires  were  implanted  in  us  for 
reverend  purposes,  in  preserving  the  race  of  men/ 
and  giving  bpportunities  for  making  our  chastity 
more  heroic."    The  conference  wis  continued  in 
thi$  celestial  strain,  and  carried  on  so  well  by  the 
managers  on  both  sides,  that  it  created  a  second 

,:    ,      >'  *  ^  ^  10  1  IT    . .  '  r 

*  Au  allusion  to,  or  rather  a  quciatiAnfram^  SitJE.  Bibt^nV 

Re^gio  Medici.    N.  ". .       !  i  ^  v  *'• 

and 
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and  a  third  interview ;  and,  without  entering  into 
farther  particulars,  there  was  hardly  one  of  them 
but  was  a  mother  or  father  that  day  twelve- 
month *. 

Any  unnatural  part  is  long  taking  up,  and  as 
long  laying  aside ;  therefore  Mr.  Sturdy  may 
assure  himself,  Platonicia  will. fly  for  ever  from 
a  forward  behaviour;  but  if  he. approaches  her 
according  to  this  model,  she  will  fall  in  with 
the  iiecessities  of  mortal  life,  and  condescen4 
to  look  with  pity  upon  an  unhappy  man,  impri^ 
soned  in  so  much  body,  and  urged  by  such  violent 
desires.  . 


THE  TATLER,  N°  XXXV. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  3D,    1709. 

.    ■-  ■* 

To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esauire. 

''  Sir, 

NOT  long  since  you  were  pleased  to  give  us  a 
chimerical  account  of  the  famous  family  of  the 
Stqfsy^from  whence  I  suppose  you  would  insinuate, 
that  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  numerous  house 
in  all  Europe.     But,  I  positively  deny  that  it  is 

*  This  is  mere  fiction,  and  unpardonable,  as  it  seems  to  imply 
an  oblique  censure  on  Mrs.  Astell,  of  a  nature  totally  repugnant 
to  her  eminently  virtuous  and  respectable  character.     N. 

d.r  either, 
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either,  and  wonder  much  at  your  audacious  pro- 
ceedings  in  this  manner,  since  it  is  well  known, 
that  our  most  illustrious,  most  renowned,  and 
most  celebrated  Roman  family  of  Ijc  has  enjoyed 
the  precedency  to  all  others  from  the  reign  of 
good  old  Saturn.  I  could  say  much  to  the  de- 
famation and  disgrace  of  your  family ;  as,  that 
your  relations  Distaff'  and  Broonutaff  were  both 
inconsiderable  mean  persons,  one  spinning,  the 
other  sweeping  the  sheets,  for  their  daily  bread. 
But  I  forbear  to  vent  my  spleen  on  objects  so 
much  beneath  my  indignation.  I  shall  only 
give  the  world  a  catalogue  of  my  ancestors,  and 
leave  them  to  determine  which  hath  hitherto 
had,  and  which  for  the  future  ought  to  have^  the 
preference. 

'^  First  then  comes  the  most  famous  and  popu- 
lar lady  Meretrix^  parent  of  the  fertile  family  of 
Bellatrix^  LotrLr,  Nttrix^  Nutrix^  Obstetm, 
FamulatriXy  CoctrLv^  Omatruv^  Sarcinatrix^  Fes- 
triXj  BaineatriXy  Portatrix^  Saltratrix^  Divine 
trix,  Conjectfix,  C&mtrix,  Debitrix^  CreditriXf 
Donatrix^  Ambulatrix,  Mercatrix,  Jdstctrix^ 
Assectatrix,  JPalpatriXy  Praceptrix^  Pistrix. 

I  am  yours, 

Eliz.  Potatr^x/ 
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THE  TATLER,  N^  tlli. 

tHURSDAT,   AUGUST  25,   170S*. 

'-.    Wilts  Coffee'h(ms€f  August  24i. 

TH^  author' of  the  eiisuirig  letter,  bjy  his  ndme,' 
and  the  quotations  he  makes  from  the  ancients, 
seems  a  sort  of  spy  froni  the  old 'world,  wliom  we* 
moderns' ought  to  *Be  careful  ofpffencling;  there- 
fore," I  must  be  free^  and  OM'-n  it  a  fair  hit  where 
he  takes  me,  rather'  than  disoblige  Kim  *. 

•^  Sir,  Having  a  peculiar  humour  of  desiring  to 
be  somewhat  the  better  or  wiser  for  what  I  read,. 
I  am  always  uneasy  when,  in  any  profound' 
writer,  for  I  read  no  others,  I  happen  to  meet^ 
with  wTiat  I  cannot  understand.^  Wlien  this  fallsr 
out,  it  is  a  great  grievance  to  me  that  I  am 
xidt^'abfe  to  consult  the  author  himself  about  his 

♦  There  is  the  following  account  of  the  family  of  Swift,  in 
Guillini's  "  Display  oif  Heraldry,'  &c/'  *<  Godwin  Swift,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,' esq.  of  the  society  of  Gray's  Inn,  descended' 
of  the  ffj^mity  of  the  Swifts  in  Yorkshire.  The  arms  ard,  Or,  a. 
chevron  nebul6  Argent  &  Azure  between  three, bucks  in  full 
course  Vert."  "  This  bearing,"  says  Dr.  Philip  Nicholls,  in  hi$ 
life  of  Swift,  "  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  family  of  Greenhats,  in 
Tatlcr,  N°  59,  where  the  Dean's  particular  turn  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour is  so  exactly  hit  off.  One'  is  ^he  more  apt  to  think  that  Mr. 
Obadiah  Greenhat  had  the  three  bucks  Vert  m  his  eye,  when  lord 
Orrery  is  found  observing,  that  the  Deau  bad  been  himself  tho 
herald  to  blazon  the  dignity  of  his  coat."     N. 

vol.,  VI.  pd  meaning, 
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meaning,  for  commentators  are  a  sect  that  has 
Kttle  share  in  my  esteem:  your  elaborate  wri- 
tings have,  among  many  Others,  this  advantage, 
that  their  autlior  is  still  alive,  and  ready,  as  his 
extensive  charity  makes  us  expect,  to  explain 
whatever  may  be  found  in  them  too  sublime  for 
vulgar  understandings.  This,  sir,  makes  me  pre- 
sume to  ask  you,  how  the  Hamst^ad  hero's  character 
could  be  perfectly  new  when  the  last  letters  came 
away,  and  yet  sir  John  Suckling  so  well  acquainted 
'^ith  it  sixty  years  ago?  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not 
take  this  amiss  :  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  you,  which  makes  me  write 
this,  with  the  same  disposition  with  which  Lon- 
giniis  bids  us  read  Homer  and  Plato.  When  in 
reading,  says  he,  any  of  those  celebrated  authors, 
we  meet  with  a  passage  to  which  we  cannotwall 
reconcile  pur  reasons,  we  ought  firmly  to  believe, 
that  were  those  great  wits  present  to  answer  for 
themselves,  we  sho.uld  to  our  wonder  be  convinced, 
that  we  only,  are  guilty  of  the  mistakes  we 
before  attributed  to  them.  If  you  think  fit  to  re- 
move the  scruple  that  now  torments  me,  it  will 
be  an  encouragement  to  me  to  isettle  a  frequent 
correspondence  with  you ;  several  things  falling 
in  my  way  which  would  not,  perhaps,  be  altoge- 
ther foreign  to  your  purpose,  iind  whereon  your 
thoughts  would  be  very  acceptable  to  your  most 
humble  servant, 

Obadiah  Greenhat, 

I  own  this  is  clean,  and  Mr.  Greenhat  has  con- 
vinced me  that  I  have  writ  nonsense,  yet  am  I  not 
at  all  offended  at  him. 

Scimus, 
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Scimus,  ei  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusqut  %)idmm** 

HoR.  Ars.  Poet,  ver.  IJ. 

This  is  the  true  art  of  raillery,  when  a  man  turns 
another  into  ridicule,  and  shews  at  the  same  time 
he  is  in  good  humour,  and  not  urged  on  by  malice 
against  the  person  he  rallies.  Obadiah  Greenhat 
has  hit  this  very  well :  for  to  make  an  apology  to 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  an  unknown  student  and  horary 
historian,  as  well  as  astrologer,  and  with  a  grave 
face  to  say,  he  speaks  of  him  by  the  same  rules 
with  which  he  would  treat  Homer  or  Plato,  is  to 
place  him  in  company  where  he  cannot  expect  to 
make  a  figure;  and  makes  him  flatter  himself^ 
that  it  is  only  being  named  with  them  which  ren- 
ders him  most  ridiculous. 


THE  TATLER,   N°  LXHI. 

SATURDAY,  SEPT.  10,    1709- 

To  Isaac  Bickeustaff,  Esquire. 

**  SIR, 

^^  IT  must  be  allowed,  that  Esquire  Bickerstaff 
is   of  all  others  the  most  ingenuous.     There  are 

•  "  I  own  th'  indulgence— *— Such  I  give  and  take." 

Frakcis. 

Dd  2  fe\y. 
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few,  very  few,  that  will  own  themselves  in  a  mis- 
take, though  all  the  world  see  them  to  be  in  down- 
right nonsense.  You  will  be  pleased,  sir,  to  par- 
don thfs  ^xpres^ipn,  fpr  the  same  reason  for  wb|ch 
you  opjce  desired  us  to,  excuse  you,  when  you 
seemed  any  th^ng  dull  M^st  writers,  like  the 
generality  of  Pau^  Lorraine's*  saints^  seem  to 
plfice  a  peculiar  vanity  in  dying,  hard.  But  you^ 
sir,  t9  shqw  a  goo4  example  to  your  brethren, 
have  not  oply  CQpfe^sed,  but  of  your  own  accord 
mei>ded  the  indictment.  Nay,  you  have  been  so 
good-natqrjed  as  tp  discover  beauties  in  it,  whichi 
I  will  assure  you,  he  that  drew  it  never  dreamed 
off  And,  to  make  your  civility  the  more  accom- 
plished, yp'u  have  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
your  kinsman,  which,  though  derived  by  the  left 
hand,  he  is  not  a  little  proud  of.  My  brother,  for 
such  Obadiah  is,  being  at  present  very  busy  about 
nothing,  has  ordered  me  to  return  you  his  sincere 
thanks  for  all  these  favours ;  and  as  a  small  token 
of  his  gratitude,  to  communicate  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  intelligence,  which,  he  thinks,  be- 
longs more.properly  to  you,  than  to  any  others  of 
our  modern  historians. 

"  MadondlUy  who,  as  it  was  thought,  had  long 
since  taken  her  flight  towards  the  aetherial  man^ 
sions,  still  walks,  it  seems,  in  the  regions  of  mor- 
tality; where  she  has  found,  by  deep  reflections 
on  the  revolution  mentioned  in  yours  of  Jane  th? 
twenty-third,  that  where  early  instructions  have 
been  wanting  to  imprint  true  ideas  of  things  on 

•  Paul  Lorraine  was,  at  the  time  here  spoken  of,  the  ordinary 
*of  Newgate,  which  place  he  hold  for  many  ycar^   He  4ied  Oct.  7> 
1719.     N. 

the 
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the  tender  souls  of  those  of  her  sex,  they  aVe  never 
after  able  to  "arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection, 
is  to  be  above  the  la^s  of  matter  and  motion ; 
laws  which  are  considerably  enforced  by  the  prin- 
ciples usually  ithbibed  in  nurseries  and  boarding- 
schools.  To  remedy  this  evil,  she  has  laid  the 
scheme  of  a  bollege  for  young  damsels :  where 
(instead  of  scissars,  needles,  and  samplers)  pens, 
compasses,  quadrants,  books,  manuscripts,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew,  are  to  t^e  up  their  whole 
time.  Only  on  holidays  the  students  will,  for 
moderate  exercise,  be  allowed  to  divert  them- 
selves Avith  the  use  of  some  of  the  lightest  and 
ihost  vbluble  weapons ;  and  proper  care  will  be 
taken  to  give  them  at  least  a  superficial  tincture 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  Amazonian  tactics. 
Of  these  military  performances,  the  direction  is 
undertaken  by  Epicene  *,  the  writer  of  *  Memoirs 

•The  famous  Mrs.  Manley  is  here  meant;  who,  having  pro- 
bably no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  real  author  of  what  is 
said  of  her  here,  aimed  her  resentment  at  the  ostensible  editor, 
whom  she  took  all  occasions  to  traduce  and'  calumniate.  With 
this  view  she  penned  a  furious  dedication  of  her  "  Memoir's  of 
Europe,  &c."  in  8vo.  1711,  to  Captain  Steele,  under  the  ficti- 
tious name  of  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq.  The  letter  inserted  in  that 
dedication^  and  the  paragraph  immediately  following,  obviously 
allude  to  this  paper,  and  furnish  additional  proof  that  it  was  not 
written  by  Steele,  who  denies  his  being  the  author,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  and  is  charged  by  the  lady  with  disingcnu- 
ousness  and  falsehood  for  so  doing.  Soon  after  this  time,  Mrs. 
Hanley  had  the  honour  to  become  Swift's  amanuensis  and  fellow 
labourer  in  the  **  Examiner,"  and  other  political  papers,  and 
rose  very  high  in  the  Dean's  favour,  who  pleaded  her  merits  with 
the  ministry,  solicited  their  generosity  in  her' behalf,,  and  marked 
her  without  a  J  in  the  number  of  bis  graceful  beneficiaries.     N. 
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from  the  Mediterranean,'  who,  by  the  help  of 
some  artificial  poisons  conveyed  by  smells,  has 
within  these  few  weeks  brought  many  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  an  untimely  fate;  and,  what  is  more 
surprising,  has,  contrary  to  her  profession,  with 
the  same  odours,  revived  others  Avho  had  long 
since  been  drowned  in  the  whirlpools  of  Lethe. 
Another  of  the  professors  is  to  be  a  certain  lady, 
who  is  now  publishing  two  of  the  choicest  Saxon 
novels*,  which  are  said  to  have  been  in  as  great 
repute  with  the  ladies  of  queen  Emma's  court,  as 
the  *  Memoirs  from  the  New  Atalantis'  are  with 
those  of  ours.  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  in- 
quire into  the  progress  of  this  learned  institution, 
and  give  you  the  first  notice  of  their  *  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  and  Searches  after  Nature.' 
Yours,  &c. 

TOBIAH  GaEirNHAT." 

*  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Elstob,  the  very  learned  and  extraordioaiy 
lady  h^re  meant,  published,  in  1709,  an  English  translation,  with 
valuable  notes  and  an  excellent  preface,  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  ho- 
mily, anciently  used  in  the  English-Saxon  church,  and  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity. 
This  fine  book,  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,  was  print«d  by  sub- 
scription, with  an  elegant  frontispiece,  head-pieces,  &c.  and  seems 
to  be  the  publication  here  ridiculed  under  the  fiction  of  tuo 
Snxon  novels.  Sec  an  account  of  her  in  the  **  Anccdoles  of  Mr. 
Bowyer."     N. 
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.       THE  TATLER,  N^  LXVI. 

SATUEDAY,    SEPTEMBER  10,    1709* 

Will's  Coffeehouse,  Sept.  9» 

THE  subject  of  the  discourse  this  evening  Avas 
Eloquence  and  graceful  Action.  Lysander,  who 
is  something  particular  in  his  way  of  thinking 
and  speaking,  told  us^  ''  a  man  could  not  be 
eloquent  without  action  ;  for  the  deportment  of 
the  body,  the  turn  of  the  eye,  and  an  apt  sound 
to  every  word  that  is  uttered,  must  all  conspire 
to  make  an  accomplished  speaker.  Action  in  one 
that  speaks  in  publick,,is  the  sa^ne  thing  as  a 
good  mien  in  ordinary  life.  Thus,  as  a  certain 
insensibility  in  the  countenance  recommends  a 
sentence  of  humour  and  jest,  so  it  must  be  a  very 
lively  consciousness  that  gives  grace  to  great  sen- 
timents. The  jest  is  to  be  a  thing  unexpected ; 
thereforje  your  undesignipg  manner  is  a  beauty  in 
expressions  of  mirth :  but  when  you  are  to  talk 
on  a  set  subject,  the  more  you  are  moved  your- 
self, the  more  you  will  move  others. 

^*  There  is,"  said  he,  "  a  remarkable  example 
of  that  kind,  ^schines,  a  famous  orator  of  an- 
tiquity, had  pleaded  at  Athens  in  a  great  cause 
against  Demosthenes  ;  but  having  lost  it,  retired 
to  Rhodes.  Eloquence  was  then  the  quality  most 
admired  among  men,  and  the  magistrates  of  that 
place,  having  heard  he  had  a  copy  of  the  speech 
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of  Demosthenes,  desired  him  to  repeat  both  their 
pleadings.  After  his  own,  he  recited  also  the 
orjation  of  his  antagonist.  The  people  expressed 
their  admiration  of  both,  but  more  of  that  of 
Demosthenes.  "  If  you  are,"  said  he,  "thus  touched 
with  hearing  only  what  that  great  orator  said, 
how  would  you  have  been  affected  had  you  seen 
him  speak  ?  for  he  who  hears  Demosthenes  only, 
loses  much  the  better  part  of  the  oration/'  Cer- 
tain It  i§,  that  they  whp  ^peak  gracefully,  are 
very  lamely  represept^c|  iij  having  their  speppbcp 
read  or  repea):ed  by  unskjlful  ppqple ;  for  thprp 
is  something  natjye  to  each  m^p,  so  jphprent  tP 
his  thoughts  and  sentimepts,  which  it  i§  hvdly 
possible  for  anpfher  to  giyje  a  trap  idp4  of  Ypa 
may  observe  in  copipon  talk,  when  §.  sentence  of 
any  man's  is  repeatec),  ^n  acquaiqtanpe  pf  his 
shall  immediately  observe,  "  fhat  is  so  like  him, 
methinks  I  see  how  he  looked  when  bp  3a^d  it." 

But  of  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  there  ar€| 
none  who  puzzle  me  so  much  as  the  clergy  pf 
Great  Britain,  who  are,  I  believe,  the  most  learned 
body  of  men  now  in  the  world  :  and  yet  this  art 
of  speaking,  with  the  proper  o^nampnts  of  yoicp 
and  gesture,  is  wholly  neglected  among  them ; 
and  1  will  engage,  were  a  dea^f  man  to  behold, 
the  greater  part  of  them  preach,  he  would  rather 
think  they  were  reading  the  contents  only  of  some 
discourse  they  intended  to  make,  than  actually  lA 
the  body  of  an  oration^  even  \yhjeu  they  were 
upon  matters  of  such  a  nature,  as  one  woul4 
believe  it;  Mere  impossible  to  think  of  without 
emotion. 

J  Q\yn  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  ob^ 
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fi/^zlioiXf  au4  thsit  the  Bean  we  heard  the  other 
4^  4x>gether  is  an  orator  *.  He  has  so  much  re- 
gard ;tQ  his  congregaUon,  that  he  commits  to  his 
mepio^y  what  he  is  to  say  to  them  ;  aipid  h^  so 
Bpft  ^xid  graceful  a  behaviour,  that  it  piust  attract 
ypur  attention.  His  person,  it  is  to  be,  confessed^ 
i^  op  small  recommendation;  but  he  is  to  be 
^igMy  con^mended  for  not  losing  that  advantage; 
9xni  adding  to  the  propriety  of  speech,  which 
might  pass  the  criticism  of  Longinus,  an  action 
which  would  have  been  approved  by  Demosthenes. 
He  has  a  peculiar  force  in  his  way,  and  has 
charmed  many  of  his  audience,  f  ^^^  could  not 
be  intelligent  hearers  of  his  discourse,  were  thera 

*  Steele  acknowledges  that  this  amiable  character  of  the  Dean 
was  drawn  for  Dr.  Atterbury,  and  mentions  it  as  an  argument  of 
his  impartiality  in  his  Preface  to  the  Taller,  vol.  iv.  This  passage 
IS  likewise  cited  in  Steele's  "  Apology  for  himself  and  his  wri- 
tings ;'*  and  a  marginal  note  certifies,  that  it  wa«  ^'  writtea  by 
Steele  himself."  Steele  was  probably  a  better  economist  of  the. 
literary  communications  of  his  correspondents,  than  he  is  said  ta 
have  been  of  his  money.  It  is.  highly  probable  that  at  this  time 
Swift  was  not  personally  acquainted  either  with  Atterbury  or 
Smal  ridge.  The  reader  may  see  the  great  probability,  if  not  a 
decisive  proof  of  this,  in  a  note  on  their  Epistolary  Correspond- 
ence, The  character  of  Favonius  in  the  Tatler,  No.  72,  is  like- 
wise cit^d  in  the  "  Apology,^  &c."  and  acknowledged  'to  have 
been  designed  for  Dr.  Smal  ridge,  and  written  by  Steele  himself. 
Swift,  in  a  letter  dated  Jan.  7,  1710-U,  affirms  that  he  never 
saw  Trapp.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Steele  did  not  waste 
Swift's  communication  on  "  Eloquence  and  action,"  but  coutm- 
yed  to  make  it  go  farther  than  its  author  intended,  by  adding  to 
it  the  characters  of  Atterbury,  of  Favonius,  and  "  little  paxsoa. 
Dapper,"  and  perhaps  some  of  the  short  letters  in  the  following^ 
corresponding  papers.     N. 

t  At  the  chapel  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  where  he  was  twenty 
ye^p?  minister  an^  preacher.    N. 
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not  explanation  ds  well  as  grace  in  his  action. 
This  art  df  his  is  useful  with  the  most  exact  and 
honest  skill :  he  never  attempts  your  passions, 
until  he  has  convinced  your  reason.  All  the  ob- 
jections which  he  can  form,  are  laid  open  and 
dispersed,  hefore  he  uses  the  least  vehemence  in 
his  sermon ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has  your  head, 
he  very  soon  wins  your  heart ;  and  never  pretends 
to  show  the  beauty  of  holiness,  until  he  has  con- 
vinced you  of  the  truth  of  it. 

Would  every  one  of  our  clergymen  be  thus 
careful  to  recommend  truth  and  virtue  in  their 
proper  figures,  and  show  so  much  concern  for 
them  as  to  give  them  all  additional  force  they 
were  able ;  it  is  not  possible  that  nonsense  should 
have  so  many  bearers  as  you  find  it  has  in  dissent- 
ing congregations  *,  for  no  reason  in  the  world, 
but  because  it  is  spoken  extempore :  for  ordinary 
minds  are  wholly  governed  by  their  eyes  and  ears; 
and  there  is  no  way  to  come  at  their  hearts,  but 
by  power  over  their  imaginations. 

There  is  my  friend  and  merry  companion  Da- 
niel |:    he  knoM^s  a  great   deal  better   than  he 

speaks, 

*  It  was  the  infelicity  of  the  laity,  about  the  time  here  spoken 
of,  that  by  going  to  church  they  had  no  security  from  hearing 
nonsense  and  ribaldry  both  read  and  spoken  extempore."  The 
doctors  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  were  fully  as  censu- 
rable, in  these  respects,  as  Daniel  without  it. 

Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 
Sec  an  undeniable  proof  of  what  is  here  asserted  in  Addison's  in- 
genious observations  on  the  nonsense  of  this  time,  Whig  Exa- 
miner, No.  4.     Dr.  Calder. 

t  Dr.  Daniel  Burgess,  who  preached  to  a  congregation  of  in- 
dependents at  the  meeting-house  in  a  court  adjoi^iing  to  Carey- 
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speaks,  and  cstn  form  a  proper  discourse  as  Well  as 
any  orthodox  neighbour.      But  he  knows   very  ' 
well,  that  to  bawl  out,  **  My  beloved  !  "  and  the 
words  ^* grace!  regeneration!  sanctification!  anew 
light  I  the  day  !  the  day !  ay,    my   beloved,  the 
day  !  or  rather  the  night !  the  night  is  coming !  " 
and  "  judgment  will  come,  when  we  least  think 
of  it ! "  and  so  forth — He  knows,  to  be  vehement 
is  the  only  way  to  come  at  his  audience.     Daniel, 
when  he  sees  my  friend  Greenhat  come  in,  cau 
give  a  good  hint,  and  cry  out,  **  This  is  only  for 
the  saints  !  the  regenerated ! "     By  this  force  of 
action,  though  mixed  with  all  the  incoherence  and 
ribaldry  imaginable,  Daniel  can  laugh  at  his  dio- 
cesan, and  grow  fat  by  voluntary  subscription, 
while  the  parson  of  the  parish  goe^  to  law  for  half 
his  dues.    Daniel  will  .tell  you,  It  is  not  the  shep-. 
herd,  but  the  sheep  with  the  bell,  which  the  flock 
follows. 

Another  thing,  very  wonderful  this  learned 
body  should  omit,  is,  learning  to  read ;  which  is 
a  most  nqqessary  par>t  of  eloquence  in  one  who  is 
to  serve  at  the  altar;  for  there  is  no  man  but  must 
be  sensible,  that  the  lazy  tone,  and  inarticulate 
sound  of  our  common  readers,  depreciates  the 
most  proper  form  of  words  that  were  ever  extant 
in  any  nation  or  language,  to  speak  their  own 
wants,  or  his  power  from  whom  we  ask  relief. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  instance  of  the  power 
of  action  than  in  httle  parson  Dapper*,  who  is 

street,  near  Lincoln's- Inn.    There  is  an  incomparably  fine  pic- 
ture of  him  in  the  library  in  Redcross-street.     N. 
•  Supposed  to  be  Dr<  Joseph  Trapp.     N. 
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the  common  relief  to  all  the  lazy  pulpits  in  tbWA. 
This  smart  youth  has  a  very  good  memory,  a  quick 
eye,  and  a  clean  handkerchief.  Thus  equipped^ 
he  opens  his  text,  shuts  his  book  fairly,  sho#i&  ht 
has  no  notes  in  his  Bible,  opens  both  palms^  and 
shows  all  is  fair  there  too.  Thus,  with  a  decisive 
air,  my  young  man  goes  on  without  hesitation ; 
and  though  from  the  beginniug  td  the  end  of  his 
pretty  discourse,  he  has  not  used  one  proper 
gesture,  yet,  at  the  conclusion,  the  churchwarden 
puUs  his  gloves  from  off  his  hands;  *'Pray,  whoifi 
this  extraordinary  young  man?"  Thus  the  fofCe 
of  action  is  such,  that  it  is  more  prevalent,  even 
when  improper,  than  all  the  reason  and  argument 
in  the  world  without  it. — This  gentleman  con- 
cluded his  discourse  by  3ay]ng,  '^  I  do  not  doubt 
but  if  our  preachers  would  learn  to  speak,  and  our 
readers  to  read,  within  six  months  time  we  should 
not  have  a  dissenter  within  a  mile  of  a  church  in 
Great  Britain.'^ 


THE  TATLER,    1^^  LXVII. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.   13,   170,9* 

From  my  <mn  apart  fnents^  Sept,  12. 

MY  province  is  much  larger  than  at  first  sight 
men  would  imagine,  and  I  shall  lose  no  part  of  my 
jurisdiction,  which  extends  not  only  to  futtirity. 
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but  also  is  retrospect  to  things  past;  and  tke  be* 
haviour  of  persons,  who  have  long  ago- acted  their 
parts^  is  as  m»uch  liable  to  my  examination,  ts 
that  of  niy  own  contemporaries. 

In.  order  to  put  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
their  proper  distinctions,  according  to  the  opinion^ 
their  cohabitants  conceived  of  them,  I  have  with 
very  much  care,  and  depth  of  meditation,  thoughts 
fit  to  erect  a  chamber  of  Fame ;  and  established^ 
certain  rules,  which  are  to  be  observed  in  adtnit- 
ting  members  intp  this,  illustrious  society. 

In  this  chamber  of  Fame  there  are  to  bp  three 
tables,  but  of  different  lengths  ;  the  first  is  to  opn- 
tain  exactly  twelve  persons ;  the  second^  twenty ; 
and  the  third;  a  hundred.  This  is  reckoned  to  be 
the  full  number  of  those  who  have  any  competent 
share  of  fame.  At  the  first  of  these  tables  are  to 
be  placed,  in  their  order,  the  twelve  most  famous 
persons  in  the  world ;  not  with  regard, to  the  things 
they  are  famous  for,  but  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  fame,  whether  in  valour,  wit,  or  learning. 
ThuSy  if  a  scholar  be  more*  famous  than  a  soldier, 
hejs  to  sit  above  him.  Neither  must  any  prefer- 
ence be  given  to  virtue,  if  the  person  be  not  equally 
famous. 

When  the  first  table  is  filled,  the  next  in  re- 
nown must  be  seated  at  the  second,  and  so  on  in 
like  manner  to  the  number  of  twenty ;  as  also  in 
the  same  order  at  the  third,  which  is  to  hold  a 
hundred.  At  these  tables  no  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  seniority :  for  if  Julius  Caesar  shall  be  judged 
more  famous  than  Romulus  and  Scipio,  he  must 
have  the  precedence.  No  person  who  has  not 
been  dead  a  hundred  years,  must  be  offered  to  a 

place 
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place  at  any  of  these  tables :  and  because  this  is 
altogether  a  lay  society,  and  that  sacred  persons 
move  upon  greater  motives  than  that  of  fame,  no 
persons  celebrated  in  Holy  Writ,  or  any  eccle- 
siastical man  whatsoever,  are  to  be  introduced 
here. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side- 
table  for  persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious 
existence;  such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  ^neas, 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  others.  But  because  it  is 
apprehended,  that  there  may  be  great  contention 
about  precedence,  the  proposer  humbly  desires 
the  opinion  of  the  learned,  toward  his  assistance 
in  placing  every  person  according  to  his  rank, 
that  none  may  have  just  occasion  of  offence.  The 
merits  of  the  cause  shall  be  judged  by  plurality  o£ 
voices. 

For  the  more  impartial  execution  of  this  im- 
portant affair,  it  is  desired,  that  no  man  will  offer 
his  favourite  hero,  scholar,  or  poet;  and  that  the 
learned  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff; 
at  Mn  Morphew's,  near  Stationers  Hall,  their  se- 
veral lists  for  the  first  table  only,  and  in  the  order 
they  would  have  them  placed ;  after  which,  the 
proposer  will  compare  the  several  lists,  and  make 
another  for  the  publick,  wherein  every  name  shall 
be  ranked  according  to  the  voices  it  has  had.  Un- 
der this  chamber  is  to  be  a  dark  vaults  for  the 
same  number  of  persons  of  evil  fame. 

It  is  humbly  submitted  to  consideration,  whether 
the  project  would  not  be  better,  if  the  persons  of 
true  fame  meet  in  a  middle  room,  those  of  dubious 
existence  in  an  upper  room,  and  those  of  evil  famq 
in  a  lower  dark  room. 

It 
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It  is  to  be  noted^  that  no  historians  are  to  be^ 
admittecf  at  any  of  these  tables ;  because  they  ar« 
appointed  to  conduct  the  several  persons  tb  their 
seats,  and  ^re  to  be  made  use  of  as  ushers  to  the 
assemblies. 

I  call  upon  the  learned  world  to  send  me  their 
assistance  toward  this  design,  it  being  a  matter  of 
tpo  great  moment  for  any  one  person  to  deter- 
mine. But  I  do  assure  them,  their  lists  shall  be 
e^camined  with  great  fidelity,^  and  those  that  arc 
exposed  to  the  pubUck,  made  with  all  the  cautiQU 
imaginable. 


THE  TATLER,  N"  LXVIIL 

THURSDAY,  SEPT.    15,   1709- 

THE  progress  of  our  endeavours  will  of  neces- 
sity be  very  much  interrupted,  except  the  learned 
world  will  please  to  send  their  lists  to  the  chamber 
of  Fame  with  all  expedition.  There  is  nothing  , 
can  so  nmch  contribute  to  create  a  noble  emula- 
tion in  our  youth,  as  the  honourable  mention  of 
such  whose  actions  have  outhved  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  recommended  themselves  so  far  to  the 
world,  that  it  is  become  learning  to  know  the  least 
circumstance  of  their  affairs.  It  is  a  great  in- 
centive to  see,  that  some  men  have  raised  them- 
selves so  highly  above  their  fellow- creatures,  that 
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the  lives  of  onflnary  men  arc  speht  in  inquiries 
affter  the  particular  actions' of  the  most  illustrious^ 
Truc'itls,  that  without  thisf  impulse  to  fiime  and 
reputation,  our  industry  would  stagnate,  and  that^ 
lively  desire  of  pleasing  each  other  die  aWay.  This 
opinion  was  so  established  in  the  heathen  world, 
that  their  sense  of  living  appeared  insipid,  except 
their  being  was  enlivened -with  a  consciousness  that 
they  wisre  esteemed  by  the  rest  of  the?  world, 

.Upon'  examining  the  proportion  of  men's  ikmcf' 
for  my  table  of  twelve,  1  thought  it  no  ill  way' 
(since  I  had  laid  it  down  for  a  rule,  that  they 
were  to  be  ranked  simply  as  they  were  famous, 
without  regard  to  their  virtue)  to  ask  my  sister 
Jenny's  advice;  and  particularly  mentioned  to  her 
the  name  of  Aristotle.  She  immediately  told  me 
he  was  a  very  great  scholar,  and  that  she  had  read 
him  at  the  boarding-school.  She  certainly  means 
a  trifle,  sold  by  the  hawkers,  called  "  Aristotle's 
Problems."  But  this  raised  a  great  scruple  in  me^ 
whether  a  fame  increased  by  imposition  of  others 
is  to  be  added  to  his  account,  or  that  these  excre- 
scences, which  grow  out  of  his  real  reputation,  and 
give  encouragement  to  others  to  pass  things  under 
the  covert  of  his  name,  should  be  considered  in 
giving  him  his  seat  in  the  chamber  ?  This  punc- 
tilio is  referred  to  the  learned.  In  the  mean  time, 
so  ill-natured  are  mankind,  that  I  believe  I  have 
names  already  sent  me  sufficient  to  fill  up  my  lists 
for  the  dark  room,  and  every  one  is  apt  enough  to 
send-  in  their  accounts  of  ill  deservers.  This  male- 
vblence  does  not  proceed  from  a  real  dislike  of 
virtue,  but  a  diabolical  prejudice  against  it,  which 
makes  men  willing  to  destroy  what  they  care  not 

to 
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among  ybur  acqaftihtaiic^,  «i<k1  thoseybtf  iiviS  \*'lthy 
art  tridiiced  by  ail  bddtv  them  !n  Virtue,  l*^oii^t» 
meritiotr  theni  but  with  -te  ^e^eeptidn.  ■  H^vveV^H 
I  bdicvc'I  ahall  ti6t  gi\^  tlie  world  irtudh  tfotilflt 
about  filHiig  my  i^hUsfbt  these  of  eWl'fkttie;  fbf 
I'hivfe  ^soine  thoughtsf  of  clapping  up  <fhe  sharpeft 
there  as  fast  as  I  can  la,y  hold  of  them.  -     * 

At  present;  I  anv^fiiftlpyed  jn  Jopking  over  the 
several  notices  which  I  have  received  of  their  man* 
ner  of  dexterity,  and  the  way  at  dice  of  making  all 
^^ggy  3.S  the  cant  is.  The  whole  art  of  securing 
a  die  has  lately  beehrscnt  me, -by  a  person  who  was 
of  the  fraternity,  but  is  disabled  by  the  loss  of  a 
finger;  by  which  means  he  cannot  practise  that 
trick  as  he,  us^d  to  do.  But!  am.  very  much  at 
a  loss  how  to  call  some  of  the  fair  sex,  who  are 
accomphces-  with  the  Knights  of  Industry ;  for 
my  metaphorical  dogs  are  easily  enough  under^ 
stood ;  but  the  feminine  gender  of  dogs  has  so 
harsh  a  sound,  that  We  know  riot  how  to  name  it. 
But  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  there  are  female 
dogs  as  voracious  as  the  males,  and  make  advances 
to  young  fellows,  M'^ithout  any  other  ilesigtl  but 
coming  to  a  fanlillarity  vrifh  their  purses.  I  Irnvk 
also  long  lists  of  pereoM  0f  condition,  who  ^ . 
certainly  of  tlye  same  regimptt  wieh  these  banditti, 
and  instrumental  to  their  cheatS'Opdfi  itudist-'ernin^ 
men  of  their  own  rank.  Th^se  add  their  good  rfr 
pupation  to  carry  on  the  impostures  of  olhtrs,  wb(t»se 
very  names  would  else  be  defence  enough  against 
ialling  into  their  hands.  But,  for  the  'honoiir  of 
our  nation,  these  shall  be  uomentioneck;  provided 
we  hear  no  more  of  such  practi^^  iild  th^t  ibey 

TOL.  VI.  £  e  shall 
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shall  Qotiram  bencefprward  su^r  the  society  of 
such  as  diey  know  to  be  the  common  enemies  of 
or4€r,  discipUiiei  and  virtue.  If  it  appear  that 
they  go  on  in  encouraging  them,  they  must  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  the  severest  rules 
of  history,  where  all  is  to  be  laid  before  the  world 
with  impartiality,  and  without  reject  to  per* 
sons, 

^  S6  \%t  th«  stricken  deor  go  weep/' 


THE  TATLER,  N"  LXX. 

TUESDAY,  SEPT.  20,   17Q9* 

To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esquire. 

Slli, 

I  BEAD  with  great  pleasure  in  the  TATLESof 
Saturday  last,  the  conversation  upon  eloquence: 
permit  me  to  hint  to  you  one  thing  the  great  Ro- 
man orator  observes  upon  ihh  subject;  Caput  enifn 
arbitrdbatur  oratorU^  (he  quotes  Menedemus,  an 
Athemsin,)  ut  ip^is  apud  tfuas  ageret  talis  ^ualcm 
ipse  optdret  viderctur;  id  Jieri  vita  digniMe, 
(Tull  dc  Oratoce.)  It  is  the  first  rule  in  oratory, 
that  a  man  must  appear  sUch  as  he  would  per- 
suade others  to  be;  and  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  force  of  liis  life,     I  believe  it  might 

k 
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fce  of  great  service  to  let  our  public  orators  knov, 
that  an  unnatural  gravity,  or  an  unbecoming  levity 
m  thfir  behaviour  out  of  the  pulpit,  will  take  veij^ 
much  from  the  force  of  their  eloquence  in  it.    Ex- 
cuse another  scrap,  of  Latin;  it  is  from  one  of  the 
rathers;  I  think  it  will  appear  a  just  observation 
to  all,  and  it  may  have  authority  with  some;  Qui 
autem  docent  tant^tn,  neofadttnt,  ipti  prdKtptis:. 
nih  detr^untpqn^:  quit  mim  obtemperet,  cum, 
^  praceptor^ea  iheeAnt  non  (Atempcr^e  ?  Those; 
wbo  tench,  hut  do. not  act  agreeably  to  the  in- 
structiop&iih^y  give  to  others,  take  ayvay  all  weight 
trom  tbsir,  .doctrine :  for  who  will  obey  the  pte. : 
ceptj.t^y  ipculcate,  if  they  themselves  teach  u«. 
^y  P"fi\r  practice  tp.  disob^  them  ? 
'V-.7  •,   •   '■.■lam,  Sir, 

;  "-  '  Your  most  humble  servant,     ' 

'       '  JoNAtHAJT  ROSEJIAT.'' 

P.  S.-^YOu  Weire  eomplaining  in  that  paper,  thit 
the  clergy  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  learned  to 
speak :  a  very  great  defect  indeed :  and  therefore 
I  shall  diink  myself  a  well-deserver  of  the  church, 
m  recommending  all  the  dumb  clergy  to  the  fa- 
mous speaking  doctor  at  Kensington  •.  This  in- 
genious gentleman,  out  of  compassion  to  those  of 

•  The  famous  speaking  doctor  at  KensiDgton,  «vas  James  Ford 
fho  pn,fessed  *  th.  art  of  cufing  stammering.  «nd  removing 
other  impediments  in  the  speech;"  and  «  taught  foreigner 
the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language."  His  advertise, 
rapnts  occur  in  the  newspapers  of  1710.  He  seems  to  ha»e4wen 
an  ingenious,  pains-faking,  useful  member  of  the  commuBity 
5ee  fertlier  particulars  of  him  in  the  Tatlcr,  «vo.  i^^  v^l.  jfj.' 

* «  i^  ra^     I 
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a  bad  utteraEee,  hat  ))Uced  his  whole  study  in  the 
HC^  modetliag  the  cwgans  of  voice ;  which  art  he 
bes'sro  fSu'  adtailc0d,  as  to  be  able  even  to  make 
a  food  onttor  of  ^  pair  of  beilows.  lie  lately  ex* 
hibited  a  specifnen  of  his  skill  in  this  way,  of 
which!  was  inforitied  by  the  worthy  gentlemen 
then  present;  Wh0  were  at  once  delighted  and 
amajBed  to  hear  an  instrument  of  so  simple  an 
orgoniEation  use  an  eitact  artieulatioh  of  words, 
a  jusi  cadeaoy  in  its  sentences,  and  a  wondcrftii 
pathos  in  itt  prontmciation :  m>t  that  he  designs 
to'e^iirpatiate  in  this  practice;  because  he  cannot^ 
as  ht  says,  apprehend  what  iiseit  maybe  of  te 
iftfcli]^lnd,  whos6  benefit  he  aimis  at  ft  a  mbre^Jjar- 
ttcular  manner :  and  for  the  rfaftie  reason,  ie  witt 
never  more  instruct  the  featbiired  kind,  the  parrot 
having  l^een  his  \^t  scholar  ih  that  way.  He  has 
a  wqndprf^l  facylly  in  making  and  mending 
eclioes :  and  this  he  will  perform  at  any  time  for 
the  uae  of  the  ^lit^fy  i^^.  t^a  ^piiptry;  being  a 
vfi^r^  bpro  for  nniver§^|  gf^oAi  ^n4  ^r^hjit  rif^spa 
r^q^m^^^^?dto.yo^f:.p^j;^pfl^g(P^>y,  . 

.    >    .       .  Sir,  yours,  i9c^ 


1/  : 
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.    THE  TATLER,  N^  LXXr. 

IB't7ESiDAy,  SEPT.  fiS,  1709. 

FINDING  3r0uf  advice  audi  censure  tohaiPea 
gsbod  efiboty  I  desire  your  ad^panition  to  our  vxcaf 
and  schoolmastev,  Avbo,  in  his  |)reachiDg  to  his 
taditors,  stretches  his  jaws  so  wide,  that,  instead 
of  instructing  youth,  it  rather  frightens  them  t 
likc^dse  in  readmg  prayers,  he  has  such  a  careless 
loll,.,  that  people  are  justly  ofibnded  at  his  irrove^ 
Tent  ^posture;  besides  tiie  .extraordinary  charge 
they^  are  put  to.  in  sanding  their  children  to  dance, 
to  bpnfg  them  c^  of  ^tfac^e  iU  gestures.     Another 
evil  ftciilty  he:  has;  in  making  tlwf  bowling-green 
his  ijaily  residenae^  instead  of  bis  church,  where 
his  durate  readi  J^riayers  eve^y  day.     If  the  wea- 
ther 19  filir,  his  time  is  spent  in  visiting ;  if  cold 
or  mctf  in  jbed,  or  at  least  at  home,  though  within 
a  hutidred  yards  of  the  church.  -  These,  out  of 
roany  such  irregular  practices,  I  write  for  his  re- 
clamation :  but,  two  or  three  things  more  beforie 
I  conclude  ;  to  wit,  that  generally  whcfi  his  <:u- 
rate  preaches  iw  the  afternoon,  he  sleeps  sotting 
ia  the^esk  on  a  hassock.     With  all  this  he  is  so 
extremely  proud,  that  he  will  go  but  ooce  to  the 
jiokr  except  they  return  his  visit. 


THE 
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THE  TATLER,  W  LXXIV.*  . 

THURSDAT,  SEPT.  29,  1709. 

THIS  evening  I  thought  fit  to  notify  to  the 
literati  of  this  hous(^%ud  by  that  means  to  all  the 
world,  that  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth  of  October 
next  ensuing)  I  design  to  fix  my  first  table  of 
fame ;. and  dcl^ire  that  such  as  are  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  tlie  twelve  most  famous  men  that 
have  ever  appeared  in  the  ^world,  would  send  in 
their  lists,  or  name  any  one  man  for  that  table^ 
assigning  also  his  place  at  it,  before  that  time, 
upon  pain  of  having  such  his  man  of  &me  post- 
poned, or  placed  too  high,  for  ever.  I  shall  not, 
upon  any  apphcation  whatever,  alter  the  place 
which  upon  that  day  I  shall  give  to  any  of  these 
worthies.  But,  whereas  tliere  are  many  who  take 
upon  them  tp  admire  this  hero,  or  that  author, 
4ipon  secondhand,  I  expect  each  subscriber  should 
underwrite  his  reason  for  the  place  be  allots  his 
candidate. 

The  thing  is  of  the  last  consequence;  for  we 
are  about  set(liug  ijfie  greatest  point  that  ever  has 
been  debated  in  any  age;  and  {  shall  take  pr^au- 
tions  accordingly.  Let  every  jnan  who  votes,  con* 
sider,  that  he  is  now  going  to  give  away  that,  for 
i\  hich  the  soldier  gave  up  his  rest,  his  pleasure, 

•  See  the  note  on  No.  LXXXl.  in  pi  424.     N. 
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and  his  life ;  the  scholar  resigned  his  whole  series 
of  thought,  his  midnight  repose,  and  his  morning 
slumbers.  In  a  word,  he  is,  as  I  may  say,  to  be 
judge  of  that  afterlife,  which  noble  spirits  prefer 
to  their  very  real  beings.  I  hope  I  shall  be  for* 
given  therefore,  if  I  make  some  objections  against 
their  jury,  as  they  shall  occur  to  me.  The  whole 
of  the  number  by  whom  they  are  to  be  tHed,  are 
to  be  scholars.  I  am  persuaded  also  that  Aristotle 
will  be  put  up  by  all  of  that  class  of  men.  How- 
ever, in  behalf  of  others,  such  as  wear  the  livery 
of  Aristotle,  the  two  famous  universities  are  called 
upon  on  this  occasion  :  but  I  except  the  men  of 
Queen's,  Exeter,  and  Jesus  Colleges,  in  Oxford, 
who  are  not  to  be  electors  *,  because  he  shall  not 
be  crowned  from  an  implicit  faith  in  his  writings, 
but  receive  his  honour  from  such  judges  as  shall 
allow  him  to  be  censured.  Upon  this  election,  as 
I  was  just  now  going  to  say,  I  banish  all  who 
tlynk,  and  speak  after  others,  to  concern  them- 
selves in  it  For  which  reason,  all  illiterate  distant 
admirers  are  forbidden  to  corrupt  the  voices  by 
sending,  according  Ho  the  new  mode,  any  poor 
students  coals  and  candles  f  for  their  votes  in  be* 
lialf  of  such  worthies  as  they  pretend  to  esteem. 
All  newswriters  are  also  excluded,  because  they 
consider  fame  as  it  is  a  report  which  gives  foun^ 
dation  to  the  filling  up  their  rhapsodies,  and  not 

*  The  members  of  tkete  Ihree  coHegesi  were  obliged^  by  their 
ttattttes,  to  keep  to  Aristotle  foi:  their  texts.  >{. 
•  •  t  This  new  mode  of  bribery  had  been  notoriously  practised, 
a  very  few  days  before  the  publication  of  this  paper,  in  the 
election  of  sir  Benjatnia  Green  as  »ldennan  of  the  ward  of 
Queetibithe.    N*  . 
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a$  it  is  th^'Qpi^qatioa  or  co^^t^quence  of  gpiod  and 
eviha<?Uan^.  These  are  excepted  against  ^sjartly 
as  bujtcl^rs  in  qase.of  life  and. deaths  theit  fomi* 
liarity  with  the  greatest  oames  taJkes  oif  tk  ddir 
c&fy  of  t^ieir  regard,  as  dealing  ia.  blo9<l  nw1^» 
^e  lanii  i^^  tender  of  spill^^g  |t. . 


itri"r"iT-  f  ff  "'  ■■ 

THE  T4TLER*,  N^  LXXXI. 

SATURDAY,.  OCT.   15,   1709. 

Hie  manus  oh  patriam  pugnando  vnhurapasd^-'^'-^ 
Qviquepii  vates^  et  Fhab^  d^gm  hcuii, 
Invenias  atU  qui  vitam  excolucre  per  art^, 
Quiqu$  sui  m^mores  alios  fecere  merendo. 

ViRG.  iEn.  vi.  66t). 

"^      '  .  '  • 

Here  Patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good, 

In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood; 
Here  Poets,  worthy  their  inspiring  god, 
Andof  Anblemish'd:lifo,  mak^beir abode: 
i^nd  searching  \\{its,  of  iyid^-c  meck^aick  pa<r.t«, 
Who  grac'd  their  age  wkth  new  invented  arts,^ 
Those  whp  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend  ; 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

BRTI)E!f. 

From  my  <ftm  apartments^  October  14. 

THERE  are  two  kind^  of  immortality;  that 
which  the  soul  really  enjoys  after  th»  life,  and 

that 

•  1  am  aware  that  ranch  ingenious  tii^mcnt  has  been  osed  by 

mv  Itanied  troadj«tor,  (Dr.  Caldcr)  in  bis  notes  ob  the  tAw^  ^ 

the 
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that  imaginary  existeocc,  by  which  men  live  ia 
their  fame  and  reputatioiu  The  best  and  greatest 
9Ctiaii$^  I^ive  proceede<i  from  the  pio^pect  of  the 
one,,  or  the  other  of  these;  but  liiy  desiguis  ta 
tr»t  only  of  those  who  have  chiefly  proposed  ta 
themselves  the  latter,  as  the  principal  reward  of 
their  labour^  It  was  for  this  reasoa  that  I  ex-* 
elided  frofQ  my  Tables  of  Fame,  all  the  great 
^qders  and  votaries  of  religion ;  and  it  is  for 
thi»  reasoa  also,  that  I  am  more  than  ordinarily 
aoDaioua  to  do  justice  to  the  persons  of  whom  I 
^m  now  going  to  5peak ;  for,  since  fame  was  tho 
oaly  end  of  all  their  enterprises  and  studies,  a  man 
cannot  be  top  scrupulous  in  allotting  them  theit  due 
proportipi;!  of  it.  It  was  this  consideration  which 
m^de  me  call  the  whole  body  of  the  les^rned  to  my 
^ftsista^ce;  to  rn^ny  of  whom  I  mu&town  my  oh- 
lig;)tions  for  the  Cfktalpgues  of  illustrious  personst 
which  they  have  sent  n^  iu:upou  this  occasion.  I 
yesterday  cn^loyed  tlie  whole  afternoon,  in  com- 
p^tiog  them, with  each  other;  which  made  so 
aiiiOing  an  impression  upon  niy  imagination,  that 
they  broke  my,  sleep,  for  the  first  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing night,  and  at  length  threw  me  into  a.verj 

the  Taller^  178£,  vol.  iii.  p.  57*  to  deprive  Dr.  Swift  of  the  ho* 
nour  of  having  written  this  and  the  preceding  papec.  As  they 
have,  however,  been  adopted  as  the  Dean's  in  every  preceding 
edition  of  his  works,  I  think  myself  justified  in  retaining  them; 
The  hints  for  letters^  were  undoubtedly  his.  Steele^  iif  a  iMter  to 
Swifts  Oct.  8^  \7i09i  (see  voL  x.  p.  lOa)  says,  "  I  ^i-ooder  yo» 
do  not  wnte  sometimes  to  me.  The  Town  is  in  great, expectation 
from  BickerstafT;  what  passed  at  the  election  fur  the  fir^t  table 
bein^  to  be  published  this  day  sevennight.  I  have  not  seen  Ken 
Tooke  a' great  whil«,  but  long  to  usher  you  and  yours  into  th^ 
world,  &c."    N» 

agreeable  t 
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agreeable  visioDi  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  de* 
scribe  in  all  its  particulars. 

I  dreamed  that  I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and 
boundless  plain,  that  was  covered  with  prodigi(ms 
Miiltitudes  of  people,  which  no  man  could  number. 
In  the  midst  of  it  there  stood  a  mountain,  with 
its  head  above  the  clouds.  The  sides  were  ex- 
tremely steep,  and  of  such  a  particular  structure 
that  no  creature  which  was  not  made  in  a  humin 
figure  could  possibly  ascend  it.  On  a  sudden 
therb  was  heard  from  the  top  of  it  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  trumpet;  but  so  exceedingly  sweet  and 
harmonious,  that  filled  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it  with  raptures,  and  gave  such  high  and 
delightful  sensations,  as  seemed  to  animate  aikl 
raise  human  nature  above  itself.  This  m^de  me 
very  much  amazed  to  find  so  very  few  in  that 
innumerable  multitude,  who  bad  ears  fine 
enough  to  hear  or  relish  this  musick  with  plea- 
sure: but  my  wonder  abated,  when,  upon  look- 
ing round  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive 
to  three  sirens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  die  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and 
Pleasure.  They  were  seated  on  three  rocks,  amid 
a  beautiful  variety  of  groves,  meadows,  and  ri- 
vulets, that  lay  on  the  borders  of  the  moun- 
tain. While  the  base  and  grovelling  multitude 
of  different  nations,  ranks,  and  ages,  were  list- 
ening to  tliese  delusive  deities ;  those  of  a  more 
erect  aspect,  and  exalted  spirit,  separated  tbem* 
selves  from  the  rest,  and  marched  in  great  bodies 
toward  the  mountain,  from  whence  they  heard 
the  sound,  which  still  grew  sweeter,  the  more  they 
listened  to  it. 
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On  asiidden  inethought  this  9elect  band  sprang 
forward,  with  a  resolution  to  climb  the  ascent,  and 
follow  the  call  of  that  heavenly  musick.     Every 
one  took  something  with  him,  that  he  thought 
might  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  his  march.    Se- 
veral bad  their  swords  drawn,  some  carried  rjalls 
of  paper  in   their   hands,  $ome  had  compasses, 
others  4iuadrants,   others  telescopes,  and  others 
pencils ;  some  had  laurels  on  their  heads,  and 
others  buskins  on  their  legs :  in  short,  there  wai 
scarce  any  instrument  of  a  mechanick  art,  or  li- 
beral science,  which  was  not  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion.  My  good  demon,  who  stood  at  my  right 
hand    daring  the   course  of  this    whole  vision, 
observing  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glori- 
ous company,  told  me,  *'  he  highly  approved  that 
generous  ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  advised  me  to  cover  my 
face  with  a  mask  all  the  while  I  was  to  labour  on 
the  ascent."      I    took  his  counsel,   without  in- 
quiring into  his  reasons.    The  whole  body  now 
broke  into  different  parties,  and  began  to  climb 
the  precipice  by  ten   thousand  different  paths/ 
Several  got  into  little  alleys,  which  did  not  reach 
far  lip  the  biH,  before  they  ended  and  led  no  far- 
ther ;  and  I  observed^  that  most  of  the  artisans, 
which  considerably  diminished  our  number/  fell 
into  these  paths. 

We  left  another  considerable  body  of  adventur- 
ers behind  us,  ^ho  thought  they  had  discovered 
by-ways  up  the  hill,  which  proved  so  veiy  intricate 
and  perplexed,  that,  after  having  advanced  in  them 
a  little,  they  were  qyite  lost  among  the  several  - 
turns  and  windings ;  and  though  they  were  as 

active 
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active  as  any  19  their  motton^  tbi^  m^de  but  little 
progress  ia  the  ascent  Th/sse,  as  my  gotdc  in* 
formed  roe,  were  "  m^  of  subtle  tempers^  aiid 
puzzled  politicks,  who  would  supply  the  place  0^ 
real  wlsdooa,  with  cuu^ng  and  arfific^^"  Atnoiig 
those  who  were  far  advanced  ia  their  w!ay^  tfaeif 
were  soisie,  that  hy  one  false  step  fell  back-^ 
wardy  and  lost  nipfe  grotmd  ia  a.mbamit^  tbao 
they  had  g£Hiied  f^  iti^ny  bpurs^  or  could  be 
ever  able  to  recQVerr  We  weie  noiT  advaaded 
very  high,  ai>d  Served  that  all  the  different 
paths^  which  ran  about  the  sirfeis  of  the  aioudtam, 
began  to  meet  in  tvro  great  i^oads  i  which  insea^* 
bly  gathered  the  whole  mulitude  qf  travellers  ivM 
two  great  bodies.  At  a  little  distance  fr^iH  the 
entrance  of  each  road,  thete  stpod  a  hideous 
phantonO}  that  opposed  our  farther  passages. 
One  of  these  apparitions  had  bis  right  hand 
filled  with  darts,  which  he  brandished  in  the 
face  of  all.  who  c^^me  u^  that  wliy  :  crowds  ran 
back  at  the:  appeariince  f»f  it,  <.abd  cried  out 
Death.  The  spectre  .that  gu^td  the  othet 
road,  was  Envy:,  sibe  wte  not  artned.  with  wca* 
pons  of  .db9tniclM>»,  ,Jifct  theiiformtr;  bitt  by 
direadftt)  hisssifig^/  w^vstti  ^C  :  r^ptoaicb^w  and  a 
horrid  distracted  ..IftughtejV  ^e^^PF^calred  laote 
frightful  than  Death: Uef^lffjinsomwJb  that  Abun- 
dance of  our  company  were  disf?0uijaf^l*fr«rt 
pftssiag  any  ^thtr^ .  a^^  &om^  ^p^aired  ptfb^Oied 
of  having  eot*e  sOr  feh  4s  ftfrvnjjiseflf,  J  must 
€onl?$sr  mj^  heaii  skm^,  ¥fitbitttPi€(jafc;tl^'^ght 
of  these  ghastlyfppeak-ances t.biiV^ii^^s^dd^n, 
tbp.  voi^.pf  4l>e:truimiiefe  qa«ie)«t)re,s6dil  upo».,uSi 
so  that  we  •  felt  ^a  .  jielw:  jrcsc^atlori  f.v^mr^g  in 
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!»$'  aii4  ift  j^rbpoHion  as  tl^  reaoltitioB  ^^v^, 
tht  tierrotlraf  before  us  seemed  tovatiUh.    MMt  of 
tte '^^(n^a^y,  wlio>liadl  i^orik^^in  4h^  hand% 
iDar<3hed  on  l^^Hh  gi^eait  <' spit44r//laiUi '  an  air  of 
<lefiatice,  Up  the  'Tdad  tftait  >\rlab  it^bmmanded  by 
S^th;  ii'hile  others,  ¥(ho- had 'thought  aind  con« 
teoiplgtioti  in  tbeir  k>6k«,  ir^^fotwar^y  ia  a^  mone 
coffipiO^  maBto^^,  tip  tlM  loafl  possessed  by  Envyi 
The  way 'abo'^  these  4ppaf i  tions^^  grew  ^mioo th^  smA 
uniform,  att^'^W^  sk>  deligbtfbV  that  thei  ^^^^ 
veliers^  went  on  i^ith  pl^asun?,'ahd  i«[  a  lihlb  time 
arrived  at  the  to^  of^  the  ''nK^irtaln:    .'^heyheM 
befg^h;  to  breathe  a  delieioti^  kilidlof  etht^/^aui)) 
sa\^  all  the'flelds  about  them  covered  ^leich  a  k^dof 
purple  fi^htythat^ihflde  thditt  #efleotwitbsatisfai3tibn^ 
da  ^(/heit*  ^pasC    tc^ls ;  and  ^f£Rli«ed  a  secret  joy> 
tfarougfr^the  whole  afllsombly^whicrh  shov^ed  it^ 
self 'in'i^very  look  8tid  fe&tutte.   ^In   the  midst  of 
these  happy  fields  ttere  btood  a  palace  of  a  very 
glorious    structore:    it  hitf  fout  ♦  great  folding 
dbots,  that  faced  the  fcmf  several  quarters  of  the 
world;    On  the  top  of  it  was  enthroned  the  godi- 
dess  of  the  mountain,  who  smiled  upon  her  vo*' 
tatiei^,  and  sounded  the  silver  trumpet  which  had 
called  them  up,  and  cheered  them  in  their  passage 
to  her  palace.     They  had  now  formed  themselves 
into  several  divisions;  a  band  of  historians  taking 
their  stations  at  each  door,  according  to  the  per«> 
sons  whom  they  were  to  introduce. 

On  a  sudden,  the  trumpet  which  had  hitJierto 
sounded  only  a  march,  or  ^oint  of  war,  now 
swelled  all  its  notes  into  triumph  and  exultation^; 
the  whole  fabrick  shook,  and  the  doors  flew  open. 
The  first  that  stepped  forward  was  a  beautiful  and 

blooming 
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hlomfiing  hero» .  and :  as  I  beaktl .  l^y .  the  murmurs 
imiiidifrie,  Alexander  t^  Great  ..Heiwas  con-, 
ducted  by  a  crowd  of  historiaa&  .  The  piersoiii 
who  immedialiely  walked  before  him,  was  remark- 
able! for  aa  embroidered  garmenti  who,  not  brnug^ 
well  acquaitited  trith  the  place,:  was  conducting 
him.  to  an  a)>artQien|  iippointed  fbr  the  f aception 
of  fabulous  heroes.  Th^  luime  of  thiis  ^Ise  guide 
was;Quiattts  Curtius.  But  Arrian  land  Plutarph, 
who  knew  better  the  avenues  of  this  palace,  con- 
ducted him  in  to  the  great  hall,  And  placed  him 
at  the  upper  end. of  the'  first  table:  My  good 
4emon,  that  I  might  i^  the.  whole  ceremony, 
conveyed  me  to  a  conMr  pf  thi4  room,  where  I 
might  perceive  all  that  pfissed,  without  being  seen 
myself.  The  next  who'  entered. was  a  charming, 
virgin,  le&ding  in  a  v6Der^ble  <\\d  mail  that  was 
blind.  Under  her  left  arpn  sh4hbore  a  harp,  and 
on  her  head  a  garland*  :  Alexai^der,  who  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  Homer,  stood  up  at  his  en- 
trance, and  placed  hi^i  on  his  right  hand.  The 
virgin,  who  it  seems  was  one  of  the  nine  sisters 
that  attended  on  the  goddess  of  Fatae,  smiled 
with  an  ineffable  grace  at  their  meeting;  and  re- 
tired. 

Julius  Cassar  was  now  coming  fprward ;  and 
though  most  of  the  historians  offered  their  service 
to  introduce  him,  he  left  them  at  the  door,  and 
would  have  no  conductor  but  himself. 

The  next  who  advanced,  was  a  man  of  a  homely 
but  cheerful  aspect,  ^nd  attended  by  persons  of 
greater  figure  than  any  that  appeared  on  this  oc- 
casion. Plato  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  Xeno- 
phon  on  his  left.     He  bowed  to  Hoqier,  and  sat 

down 
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dow9  by  him.  It  was  expected  jthat  Pfs^to  would 
himself  have  taken  a  place  next  to  his  master  So- 
crates ;  but  on  a  sudden,  tljiete  was  heard  a  great 
clabiour  of  disputants  at  the  door,  who  appeared 
with  Aristotle  at  the  head  of  them.  That  philo- 
sopher, with  soipe  rudeness^  but  great  strenjgth 
of  reason,  convinced  the  whole  table,  that  a  titl« 
to  the  fifth  place  was  his  diic^  and  took  it  acr 
cordinglyt 

He  had  scarce  sat  down,  when  the  same  beau- 
tiful. virgin  that  had  introduced  Homer,  brought 
in  another,  who  hung  back,  at  the  entrance,  and 
would  have  excused  himself,  had  not  bis  modesty 
been  overcome  by  the  invitation  of  all  whp  sat 
St  the  table.  His  guide  and  behaviour  made^  me 
easily  coQqlude  it  wais  Vir^L  Cicero  neiQt  ap- 
peared, and  took  his  placei^  He  had  inquired  at 
the:  door  for  one  Lucceius  to  introduce  him ;  but 
not  Ending  l>im  there,  he  contented  himself  with 
tihe  attendance  of  many  oth^r  writers,  who  all^ 
except  SaUust,  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the 
office. 

We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  his- 
torians, whose  names  I  could  not  learn,  most  of 
them  being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus 
conducted,  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much 
disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear  complaining  to 
the  board,  of  the  affronts  he  had  met  with  among 
the  Roman  historians,  who  attempted,  says  he, 
to  carry  me  into  the  subterraneous  apartment ; 
and  perhaps  would  have  done  it,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  impartiality  of  this  gentleman,  pointing ' 
to  Polybius,  who  was  the  only  person,  except 

my 
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my  own  countiytncil,  that  wit*  willing  to  conduit 
inc  hither.  k. 

The  Carthaginian  took  Mb  scat,  and  Poinpcy 
entered' with  great  dignity*  in  his  own  person,  and 
preceded  by  several  historians.     Liican  the  poet 
was  at  the  head  of  theni,  who,  observing  Homer 
and  Virgil  at  the  table,  was  going  to  sit  dbwii 
himself,  had  not  thie  latter  whispered'  him,  that 
whatever  pretence  he  might  otherwise  hkiri  had, 
he  forfeited  his  claim  to  it,  by  coitimg  in  as  one 
of  the  historianis.    Liican  was  so  ekasperated  witfi 
the  repulse,  that  ^he  muttered  sortfething  to  Mrii- 
self;  and  was  heard  to  sayj  ^that  since  he  could 
.  not  have*  a  seat  among  theta 'Himselfj  he  would 
bring  in  one  who  alone  had  tnibre  tiierrt  than  their 
whole  assembly  :  upon  which  hd'wicnt  to  the  door, 
and  brought  in  Cato  of  Uticisl;    That  great  maa 
approached  the  cbtripany  with*  such  an  air,  that 
showed  he  contemned  the  horrbur  which  he  laid 
a  claim  to.    Observing  the  stfat  bppostte  to  Caesar 
was  vacant,  he  took  possession' of  it,  and  spoke 
two^or  three  smart  sentences  upon  the  nature  of 
precedency,  which,    according  to  him,    "  con- 
sisted not  in  place,  but  in  ihbrinsick  merit ;"  to 
which  he  added,   **  that  the  mefet  virtuous  man, 
wherever  he  wasf  seated.  Was  always  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  table.''     Socrates,*  who  had  a  great 
spirit  of  raillery  with  his  wisdom,  could  not  ibr- 
bcar  smiling  at  a  virtue  which  took  so  little  pains 
to  make  itself  agreeable.     Cicero   took  the  occa- 
sion to  make  a  long  discourse  in  praise  of  Cato, 
which  he  uttered  with  much  vehemence.     Caesar 
answered  him  with  a  great  deal  of  seehiing  tem- 
per; but,   as  I  stood  at  a  great  distance  from 
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them,  I  was  not  able  to  hear  one  Nvorcl  of  what . 
they  said.    But  I  could  not  forbear  taking  notice, 
that  in  all  the  di^icourse  which  passed  at  the  table, 
a  word  or  nod  from  Homer  decided  the  contro- 
versy. 

After  a  short  pause  Augustus  appeared,  looking 
round  him,  with  a  serene  and  affable  countenance, 
upon  all  the  writers  of  his  age,  M'ho  strove  among 
themselves  which  of  them  should  show  him  the 
greatest  marks  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Virgil 
rose  from  the  table  to  meet  him  ;  and  though  he 
^V-as  an  acceptable  guest  to  all,  he  appeared  more 
such  to  the  learned,  than  the  military  worthies. 
The  next  tnan  astonished  the  whole  table  with 
his  appearance :  lie  was  slow,  solemn,  and  silent 
in  his  behaviour,  and  wore  a  raiment  curiously 
wrought  with  hieroglyphicks.  As  he  came 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  he  threw  up  the 
skirts  of  it,  and  discovered  a  golden  thigh.  So- 
crates, at  the  sight  of  it,  declared  "  against 
keeping  company  with  any  who  were  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blootl ;"  and  therefore  desired  Diogene^i 
the  Laertian  "  to  lead  him  to  the  apartment  al- 
lotted for  fabulous  heroes  and  worthies  of  dubious 
existence."  At  his  going  out,  he  told  them, 
'*  that  they  did  not  know  whom  they  dismissed  : 
that  he  was  now  Pythagoras,  the  first  of  philoso- 
phers, and  that  formerly  he  had  been  a  very 
brave  man  at  the  siege  of  Troy/' — *'  That  may  be 
very  true,"  said  Socrates ;  "  but  you  forget  that 
you  have  likewise  been  a  very  great  harlot  in  your 
time."  This  exclusion  made  w*ay  for  Archimedes, 
who  came  forward  with  a  scheme  of  mathemati- 

voi.  VI,  F  f  cal 
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cul  figures  in  his  hand  ;  among  which  I  observed 
a  cone  and  a  cylinder. 

Seeing  this  table  full,  I  desired  my  guidCi  for 
variety,  to  lead  me  to  the  fabulous  apartment, 
the  roof  of  which  was  painted  with  gorgons,  chi- 
meras, and  centaurs,  with  many  other  emblema- 
tical figures,  which  I  wanted  both  time  and  skill 
to  unriddle.  The  first  table  was  almost  full:  at 
the  upper  end  sat  Hercules  leaning  an  arm  upon 
his  club ;  on  his  right  hand  were  Achilles  and 
Ulysses,  and  between  them  ^neas ;  on  his  left 
were  Hector,  Theseus,  and  Jason  :  the  lower  end 
had  Orpheus,  £$op,  Phalaris,  and  Musasus.  The 
Vishers  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  twelfth  man,  when, 
methought,  to  my  great  joy  and  surprize,  I  heard 
some  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  mention  Isaac 
Bickerstaft*:  but  those  of  the  upper  end  received 
it  with  disdain  ;  and  said,  ^'  if  they  must  have  a 
British  worthy,  tliey  would  have  Robin  Hood.'* 

While  I  Mas  transported  with  the  honour  that 
was  done  me,  and  burning  with  envy  against  my 
competitor,  1  was  awakened  by  the;  noise  of  the 
cannon  which  were  then  fired  for  the  taking  of 
•Vtons.  I  should  have  been  very  much  troubled 
at  being  thrown  put  of  so  pleasing  a  vision  on  any 
other  occasion;  but  thought  it  an  agreeable 
change,  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the 
greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  hero(ls,  to 
the  most  famous  among  the  real  and  the  living.  * 

•  ♦  This  numl)cr  of  the  Tatler,  with  the  omission  of  the  final 
paragraph,  relative  to  the  taking  of  Mons,  is  printed  in  Addison's 
works,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  4lo. ;  with  a  note  saying,  **  This  last  para- 
graph was  written  by  sir  R*  Steele.^'    N. 

THE 
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TUESDAY,  SEPT.  28,    1710. 

From  fny  oxvti  apartment y  September  QJ- 

THE  following  letter  has  laid  before  me  many 
great  and  manifest  evils  in  the  world  of  letters, 
M'hich  I  had  overlooked;  but  it  opens  to  me  a 
very  busy  scene,  and  it  will  require  no  small  care 
and  application  to  amend  errors,  which  arc  be- 
come so  universal.  The  affectation  of  politeness 
is  exposed  in  this  expistle  with  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  discernment;  so  that,  whatever  discoursies 
I  may  fall  into  hereafter  upon  the  subject  the 
writer  treats  of.  I  shall  at  present  lay  the  matter 
before  the  world  without  the  least  alteration  from 
the  words  of  my  correspondent  *. 

"  To  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Esq. 

*^  There  are  some  abuses  among  us  of  great  con* 
sequence,  the  reformation  of  which  is  properly  your 
province;  although,  as  far  as  I  have  been  conver- 

*  ''  I  have  sent  a  long  letter  to  Bickerstaff.  Let  the  bishop  of 
Clogher  moak  it  if  he  can."  Journal  to  Stella,  Sept.  23,  17 10-. 
— *^  I  made  a  Tatler  since  I  came;  guess  which  it  is,  and  whether 
the  bishop  of  Clogher  moaks  it/!  Ibid.  Sept.  29. — "  Have  you 
sm<3iik*d  the  Tatler  that  I  writ  ?  It  is  much  liked  here,  and  I  think 
it  a  «ne  one."    Ibid.  Oct.  1.     N. 

Ffg  sant 
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sant  in  your  papers,  you  have  not  yet  considered 
them.     These  are,  the  deplorable  ignorance  that 
for  some  years  had  reigned  among  our  English 
writers,  the  great  depravity  of  our  taste,  and  the 
continual  corruption  of  our  style.     I  say  nothing 
here  of  those  who  handle  particular  sciences,  divi- 
nity,  law,  physick,  and  the  like ;  I  mean  the  tra- 
ders in  history,  and  politicks,  and  the  belles  lettrtSy 
together  with  those  by  whom  books  are  not  trans- 
lated, but  (as  the  common  expressions  are)  done 
out  of  French,  Latin,  or  other  languages,  and  made 
English.    I  cannot  but  observe  to  you,  that,  until 
of  late  years,  a  Grub-street  book  was  always  bound 
in  sheepskin,  with  suitable  print  and  paper,  the 
price  never  above  a  shilling,  and  taken  off  wholly 
by  common  tradesmen  or  country  pedlars ;  but 
now  they  appear  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  in  all 
places;  they   are  handed  about  from  lapfuls  in 
every  coffeehouse  to  persons  of  quality ;  are  shoNVH 
in  Westminster-hall  and  the  Court  of  Requests; 
you  may  see  them  gilt,  and  in  royal  paper,  of  five 
or  six  hundred  pages,  and  rated  accordingly.    I 
would  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a  catalogue  of 
English  books,  published  within  the  compass  of 
^    seven  years  past,  which  at  the  first  hand  would 
cost  you  a  hundred  pounds,  wherein  you  shall  not 
be  able  to  find  ten  lines  together  of  com  toon  gram- 
mar, or  common  sense. 

"  These  two  evils,  ignorance  and  want  of  taat^ 
have  produced  a  third,  I  mean  the  continual  cor- 
ruption of  our  English  tongue*,  which,  without 

*  In  OQo  of  his  letters  to  Stella,  Swift  dei^res  p>  know,  ^diethtf 
the  English  was  a  language  or  a  tongve.    N. 

some 
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some  timely  remedy,  wHl  suifer  mort  by  the  false 
refinements  of  twenty  years  past,  than  it  has  been 
improved  in  the  foregoing  hundred.  And  this  is 
what  I  design  chiefly  tcx  enlarge  upon,  leaving  the 
former  evils. to  your  animadversion. 

^*  But,  instead  of  giving  you  a  hst  of  the  late 
refinements  crept  into  our  language,  I  here  send, 
you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  some  time  ago 
from  a  most  accomplished  person  in  this  way  of 
writing,  upoa  which  I  shall  make  some  remarks*. 
It  is  in  these  terms : 

"Silt, 
*VI  cou'dn't  get  the  things  you  sent  for  all  about 
towB.-j-/.tho't  /o  ha'  cc^;«e  down  myself ^  an4  then 
rd  ^a'  bro't  'um  ;  but  h^'wt  don't,  and  I  believe  I 
can't  do't,  thafs  pozz, — Tom  f  begins  to  g'imself 
airs^  because  h^'s  going  with  the  plenipo's.— '7» 
said  the  French  king  will  bamboozle  us  agen, 
tt^^icA  causes  many  speculations.  The  Jacks,  and 
others  of  that  kidney,  are  verry  uppish  and  alert 
uppn't,  as  you  may  see  by  their  phizz's. — Will  Ha- 
zard has  got  the  hipps,  having  lost  to  the  tune  of 
five  hunflr'd  pound,  tho'  he  understands  play  veiy 
welly,  nobody  betten  He  has  promis't  me  upon. 
rep  to  leave  off, play ;  but  you  knonio  'tis  a  weakness 
he's  too  apt  to  give  into,  tho'  he  has  as  much  wit 
as  any  man,  nobody  more :  he  has  lain  incog  ever 
since. — 7/te  molpb's  voy  quiet  with  us  now, — /  be- 
lieve you  th6"t  /  banter'd  you  i?i  my  last  like  a 

*  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  so 
justly  thrown  by  our  author  on  barbarous  contractions,  he  con- 
stantly &U  into  that  error  in  his  private  letters  to  Stella:    N. 

-f  ^Jr.  ThoHiW  Flarley  is  hest  alluded  to.     N. 
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country   put. — /  shan't   leave  town  this  month, 

"  This  letter  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable  pat- 
tern of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing ;  nor  is 
it  of  less  authority  for  being  an  epistle:  you  may 
gather  every  flower  of  it,  with  a  thousand  more  of 
equal  sweetness,  from  the  books,  pamphlets,  and 
single  papers,  offered  us  eveYy  day  in  the  coflfee- 
houses.  And  the$e  are  the  beauties  introduced  to 
supply  the  M'ant  of  wit,  sense,  humour,  and  learn- 
ing, which  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  qualifica- 
tions for  a  writer.  If  a  man  of  wit,  who  died  forty 
years  ago,  Mere  to  rise  from  the  grave  on  purpose, 
how  would  he  be  able  to  read  this  letter?  and 
after  he  had  gone  through  that  difficulty,  how 
would  he  be  able  to  understand  it  r  The  first 
thing  that  strikes  your  eye,  is  the  breaks  at  the 
end  of  almost  every  sentence ;  of  which  I  know 
not  the  use,  only  that  it  is  a  refinement,  and  very 
frequently  practised.  Then  you  will  observe  the 
abbreviations  and  eli3ions,  by  which  consonants 
of  most  obdurate  sounds  are  joined  together  with- 
out one  softening  vowel  to  intervene:  and  all  this 
only  to  make  one  syllable  of  two,  directly  con- 
trary to  the  example  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
altogether  of  the  Gothick  strain,  and  of  a  natural 
tendency  towards  relapsing  into  barbarity,  which 
delights  in  monosyllables,  and  uniting  of  mute  con- 
sonants, as  it  is  observable  in  all  the  Northern  lan- 
guages. And  this  is  still  more  visible  in  the  next 
refinement,  which  consists  in  pronouncing  the  first 
syllable  in  a  woixl  that  has  many,  and  dismissing 
the  rest;  such  disphizz,  hippSy  mobb,  pozz,  rep^  and 

^       T  many 
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many  more;  when  we  are  already  overioaded  with 
monosyllables,  which  are  the  disgrace  of  our  lan- 
guage.    Thus  we  cram  one  syllable,  and  cut  off 
the.  rest ;  as  the  owl  fattened  her  mice  after  she 
had  bit  off  their  legs,  to  prevent  them  from  run- 
ning away;  ^nd  if  ours  be  the  same  reason  for 
maiming  words,  it  will  certainly  answer  the  end; 
for  I  am  sure  no  other  nation  will  desire  to  borrow 
tliem.     Some  words  are  hitherto  but  fairly  split, 
and  therefore  only  in  their  way  to  perfection,  as 
incog  and  plenipo ;  but  in  a  short  time,  it  i$  to 
be  hoped,  they  will  be  farther  docked  to  inc  and 
plen.    This  reflection  has  made  me  of  late  years 
very  impatient  for  a  peace,  which  I  believe  would 
save  the  lives  of  many  brave  words  as  well  as  men. 
The  war  has  introduced  abundance  of  polysyl- 
lables, which  will  never  be  able  to  live  many  more 
campaigns.  Speculations^  operations^  preliminaries^ 
ambassadors^  palisadoes,  communicatiotiSj  circum- 
vallationSy  battalions,  as  numerous  as  they  are,  if 
they  attack  us  too  frequently  in  bur  coffeehouses, 
we  shall  certainly  put  them  to  flight,  and  cut  off 
the  rear. 

^*  The  third  refinement  observable  in  the  letter 
I  send  you,  consists  in  the  choice  of  certain  words 
invented  by  some  pretty  fellows,  Mich  as  banter, 
bamboozle,  country  put,  and  kidney,  as  it  is  there 
applied;  some  of  which  are  now  struggling  for 
the  vogue,  and  others  are  in  possession  of  it.  I 
have  done  my  utmost  for  sonie  years  past  to  stop 
the  progress  of  mob  and  banter,  but  have  been 
plainly  born  down  by  numbers,  and  betrayed  by 
those  who  promised  to  assist  ine. 

**  In  the  last  place,  you  are  to  take  notice, of 

certain 
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certain  choice  phrases  scattered  t^rowgfe  the  let- 
ter ;  some  of  them  tolerable  eno.^gh,  till  they  wem 
worn  to  rags  by  servile  imitatars.  You  might 
easily  find  tliein,  although  tl|>ey  were  not  in  a 
different  print,  and  therefore  1  need  not  iJisturh 
them* 

**  These  are  the  false  refincnients  in  our  style, 
which  yoa  ought  to  correct :  fir^tj  by  argmnenta 
and  fair  means  ;  but  if  those,  fa-.il,  I  think  you  are 
to,  ijiiake  use  of  your  authority  ^s,  ceu&or,  and  by 
an  annual  inde^v  e.vpHrg(ttoriu^  expunge  all  words 
and  phvases  that  are  oftensive  tQ  good  s^tise,  aud 
condemn  those  barbarous  mutilations  of  vowels 
and  syllables.     In  this  last  point  the  usual  pre* 
tence  is,  that  they  spell  as  they  speak:  a  nobl^ 
standard  for  language !  to  depend  upon  the  ca- 
price of  every  coxcomb,  who,  because  words  are 
the  clodiing  of  our  thoughts,  cuts  them  out,  and 
shapes    them    as  lie   pleases,  and  changes  them 
oftcner  than  his  dress.     I  believe  all  reasonable 
jx.'ople  would  be  content,  that  such  refiners  were 
more  sparing  of  their  words,,  and  liberal  in  their 
sylljibles.     On   this  head  I   should   be  glad  you 
would   bestow  some  advice  upon  several  young 
readers  in  our  cliurches,  who,  comjng  up  from  the 
university  full  fraught  with  -admiration  of  our 
toM'n    politeness,  will  needs  correct  the  style  of 
our  prayerbooks.    In  reading  the  absolution,  they 
are  very  cartful  to  say  *'  Pardons  and  absolves;'' 
aiid  in  tlie  prayer  for  the  royal  family  it  must  be 
endue  iim,  enrich'tim,   prosper  um,  and  bring'um; 
then   in   their  sermons  they  use  all   the  modem 
teruisof  art,  shnn,  banter,  nwb,  bubble,  bully,  cut- 
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th^^  s/^ti0ing,  ao4  pahmn^i  all  which,  and  many 
TO^re  q1*  the  like  stamp,  as  1  have  heard  them 
often  ii>  the  pulpitf  from  some  young  sophisters, 
so  \  l^ave  read  ihem  in  some  of  those  sermons  that 
have  made  a  great  noise  of  late.  The  design,  it 
seems,  is  to  avoid  the  dreadful  imputation  of  pe- 
dantry ;  to  show  us  that  they  know  the  town, 
understand  men  and  manners,  and  have  not  been 
poring  upon  old  unfashionable  books  in  the  uni- 
versity, 

"  I  should  be  gUd  to  see  you  the  instrument  of 
introducing  into  our  style  that  simplicity,  which 
is  the  best  and  truest  ornament  of  most  things  in 
human  life;  which  the  politer  ages  always-aimed 
at  IB  their  building  and  dress  (simplex  mundittis) 
as  well  as  their  productions  of  wit.  It  is  manifest 
that  all  new  affected  modes  of  speech,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  court,  the  town,  or  the  theatre, 
are  the  first  perishing  parts  in  any  language ;  and, 
as  I  could  prove  by  many  hundred  instances,  have 
been  so  in  ours.  The  writings  of  Hooker,  who 
was  a  country  clergyman,  and  of  Parsons  the 
Jesuit,  both  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  are 
in  a  style,  that,  with  very  few  allowances,  would 
not  offend  any  present  reader ;  much  more  clear 
<and  intelligible,  than  those  of  sir  Henry  Wotton, 
sir  Robert  Naunton,  Osborn,  Daniel  the  histo* 
rian,  and  several  others  who  writ  later;  but  being 
nuen  of  the  court,  and  affecting  the  phrases  then 
in  fashion,  they  are  often  either  not  to  be  under- 
stood, or  appear  perfectly  ridiculous. 

"  What  remedies  are  to  be  applied  to  these  evils 
I  have  not  room  to  consider,  having,  I  fear^  already 
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taken  up  most  of  your  paper :  besides,  I  think  it  is 
our  office  only  to  represent  abuses,  and  yours  to 
redress  them.     I  am,  with  great  respect.  Sir, 

Yours,  &€.** 


THE  TATLER,  N*  CCLVIIL 

SATURDAY,  DEC.  2,    1710*. 

Sin,  ^  JVbv.  22,  1710. 

DINING  yesterday  with  Mr.  South-BritishzxiA 
Mr.  IVilUam  North-BritoHy  two  gentlemen,  who, 
before  you  ordered  it  otherwise,  were  known  by 
the  names  of  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  William  Scott: 
among  other  things,  the  maid  of  the  house,  who 
in  her  time,,  I  believe,  may  have  been  a  North 
British  warmingpan,  brought  us  up  a  dish  of 
North  British  coUops«  We  liked  our  entertain- 
ment very  well ;  only  we  observed  the  tablecloth, 

*  "  Steele,  the  rogue,  has  done  the  impudentcst  thing  in  the 
world  :  he  staid  something  in  aTatler,  that  we  ought  to  use  the 
word  Great  Britain,  and  not  England,  in  common  conversation, 
aSf  ^  the  finest  .lady  in  Great  Britain/  &c.     Upon   this,  RowCi 
Prior,  and  I,  sent  him  a  letter,  turning  this  into  ridicule.     He  his 
to-day  printed  the  letter,  and  signed  it  J.  S.  M.  P.  and  N.  R.  the 
first  letters  of  all  our  names."  Journal  to  Stella~»  Dec.2»  17ia-- 
The  Dean  observes,   in  another  place,  "The  modem  phraie 
*  Grf^kit  Britain'  is  only  to  distinguish  it  from  Little  Britain,  where 
old  clothes  and  old  books  are  to  be  bought  and  sold."    Letter  to 
alderman  Barber,  Aug.  8, 1738.     N. 

being; 
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being  not  so  fine  as  we  could  have  wished,  was 
Noj^th  British  cloth.  But  the  worst  of  it  was,*  we 
were  disturbed  all  dinner  time  by  the  noise  of  the 
children,  who  were  playing  in  the  paved  court  at 
North  BriiisK  ho^^Qvs;  so  we  paid  qwx  North 
Briton  sooner  than  we  designed,  and  *took  coach 
to  North  Britain  yard,  about  which  place  most  of 
us  live.  We  had  indeed  gone  afoot;  only  vve  were 
under  some  apprehensions,  lest  a  North  British 
mist  should  Wet  a  South  British  man  to  the  skin. — 
We  think  this  matter  properly  expressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  accuracy  of  the  new  style,  settled  by 
you  in  -one  of  your  late  papers.  You  will  please 
to  give  your  opinion  upon  it  to,-  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servants, 

J.  S.  M.P.  N.R. 


THE  TATLER,  N^L^ 

"  Quis  ergo  sumsaUm^  si  non  swn  Soiia ?  Te interrogo*' 

Plaut.  Amphttruo. 

SATURDAY,  JANUART   13,   1710- 11. t 

IT  is  impossible  perhaps  for  the  best  and  wisest 
.  among  us,  to  keep  so  constant  a  guard  upon  our 

temper, 

*  This  and  the  four  following  Tatlers  are  not  in  the  volumes 
published  by  sir  Richard  Steele;  but  are  taken  from  the  one  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  William  Harrison,  of  whom  see  vol.  x.  p.  282.  N. 

t  Jan.  2,.  1710-11,  Dr.  Swift  tqlls  Stella,  *' Steele's  last  Taller 
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temper,  but  th^t  we  may  at  one  time  or  other  Fie 
open  to  the  strokes  of  fortune,  and  such  incidents 
a3  we  cannot  foresee.  With  sentiments  of  this 
kind  I  came  home  to  my  lodgings  last  night,  much 
fatigued  with  a  long  and  sudden  journey  from  the 
country,  and  full  of  the  ungrateful  occasion  of  it. 
It  was  natural  for  me  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  my  pen  and  ink  ;  but  before  I  would  offer  to 
make  use  of  them,  I  resolved  ddiberately  to  tell 
over  a  hundred,  and  when  I  came  to  the  end  of 
that  sum,  I  found  it  more  advisable  to  defer  draw- 
ing up  ifiy  intended  remonstrance,  till  I  had  slept 
soundly  Oft  v\y  resentmentJ^.  Without  any  other 
preface  than  this,  I  sliall  give  the  wor^i  a  fair  ac- 
count pf  the  treat  ine«t  1  have  lately  met  with, 
and;  leave  them  to  judge  whether  the  uneasiness  I 
have  suffered  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  I 

came  out  to-day.  You  will  sec  it  before  this  comes  to  you,  and 
how  he  takes  leave  of  the  world.  He  never  told  so  much  as  Mr. 
Addison  of  it,  who  was  surprised  as  much  as  I ;  but,  to  say  truth, 
it  was  time ;  fur  he  grew  cruel  dull,  and  dry.  To  my  knowledge; 
he  had  several  good  iiint4  to  go  upon ;  but  he  was  so  lazy,  and 
weary  of  the  work,  that  he  would  not  improve  them." — 3^n.  1 1, 
he  adds,  '*  I  am  setting  up  a  hew  Tatler :  little  IlarrisoQ  whom  I 
have  mentioned  to  you.  Others  have  put  him  on  it,  and  X  en- 
courage him ;  and  he  was  with  me  this  morning  and  evening, 
showing  me  his  iii*st,  which  comes  out  on  Saturday.  I  doubt  he 
will  not  succeed,  for  I  do  not  much  approve  his  manner ;  but  the 
scheme  is  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John's  and  mine,  and  would  have 
done  well  enough  in  good  hands.  I  recommended  him  to  a  printer, 
whom  I  sent  for,  and  settled  the  matter  between  them  tbb  even- 
ii>g.  Harrison  has  just  left  me;  and  I  am  tired  with  correcting 
his  trash." — In  this  number  the  judicious  reader  will  readily  re- 
cognise tlie  letter  of  Humphry  WagstatF;  and  though  the  whole 
paper  may  not  be  the  production  of  our  author,  he  at  least  adopted 
it  by  his  corrections. 

have 
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have  generally  pretended  to.  Abotit  three  weekij 
since,  I  received  an  invitation  fit)m  a  kin^ian  iti 
Staffordshire,  to  spend  my  Christmas  in  thosfe 
parts.  Upon  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Morphew,  I  put 
as  many  papers  into  his  hands  as  would  serve  till 
hiy  return,  and  charged  hirh  at  parting,  to  btJ  ^^ery 
punctual  with  the  town.  In  what  manner  he  and 
Mr.  Liilie  have  been  tampered  with  since,  I  can* 
not  say ;  they  have  given  me  my  revenge,  if  1  de- 
sired any,  by  allowing  their  names  to  an  idle  paper, 
that  in  all  human  probability  cannot  live  a  fort- 
ii^ight  to  an  end, 

*  Myself,  and  the  family  I  "was  with,  were  in  the 
tnidst  of  gaiety,  and  a  plentiful  entertainment, 
when  I  received  a  letter  from  my  sister  Jenny; 
who,  after  mentioning  some  little  affairs  I  had 
^trusted  tp  her,  goes  on  thus  :  ^^  The  enclosed, 
I  believe,  will  give  you  some  surprise,  as  it  has 
already  astonished  every  body  here:  who  Mr. 
Steele  is,  that  subscribes  it,  I  do  not  know,  uny 
more  than  I  can  comprehend  what  could  induce 
him  to  it.  Morphew  and  Liilie,  I  am  told,  are 
both  in  the  sectet.  1  shall  not  presume  to  in- 
struct yod,  but  hope^you  will  ttse  som6  means  t6 
disappoint  the  ill  nature  of  tho^e  who  ai*e  taking 
'  pains  to  deprive  thfe  world  of  one  of  its  most  rea- 
sonable entertainments.     I  am,  &c." 

1  am  to  thank  my  sister  for  her  compliment; 
but  be  that  a$  it  will,  I  shall  not  easily  be  dis- 
couraged from  my  former  undertaking.  In  pur- 
suance of  it,  I  was  obliged  upon  this  notice  to 
take  places  in  the  cioach  for  myself  and  my  maid 
witli  the  utmost  expeditbn,  lest  I  should,  in  a 
sliort  thne,    be  rallied  out  of  my .  existence,  as 

some 
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some  people  will  needs  fancy  Mr.  Partridge  has 
been,  and  the  ijjal  Isaac  Bickerstaff  ha,ve  passed 
for  a  creature,  of  Mr.  Steele's  imagination.  This 
illusion  might  have  hoped  for  some  tolerable  suc- 
cess, if  I  had  not  more  than  once  produced  my 
person  in  a  crowded  theatre ;  and  such  a  person 
as  Mr.  Steele,  if  I  am  not  misinformed  in  the 
gentleman,  would  hardly  think  it  an  advantage 
to  own,  though  I  should  throw  him  in  all  the 
little  honour  I  have  gained  by  my  Lucubrations. 
I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  understand  plea- 
santry as  well  as  other  men,  and  can  (in  the  usual 
phrase)  take  a  jest  without  being  angry ;  but  I 
appeal  to  the  world,  whether  the  gentleman  has 
not  carried  it  too  far,  and  whether  he  ought  not 
to  make  a  publick  recantation,  if  the  credulity 
of  some  unthinking  people  should  force  me  to  In- 
sist upon  it.  The  following  letter  is  just  come  to 
hand,  and  I  think  it  not  improper  to  be  inserted 
in  this  paper. 

**To  Isaac  BickerstafFi  Esq. 
"  Sir,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  you  are 
come  to  town ;  for  in  your  absence  we  were  all 
mightily  surprised  with  an  unaccountable  paper, 
signed  Richard  Steele,  who  is  esteemed  by  those 
that  know  him,  t;o  be  a  man  of  wit  and  honour; 
and  therfefore  we  took  it  either  to  be  a  counterfeit, 
or  perfect  christmas  froUck  of  that  ingenious  gen- 
tleman. But  then,  your  paper  ceasing  immedi- 
ately after,  we  were- at. a  loss  what  to  think:  if 
you  were  weary  of  the  work  you  had  so  long  car- 
ried on,  and  had  given  this  Mr.  Steele  orders  to 
signify  so  the  public^  he  should  have  said  it  in 

plain 
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plain  terms ;  but  as  that  paper  is  worded,  one 
would  be  apt  to  judge,  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
persuade  the  town  that  there  was  some  analogy 
between  Isaac  Bickerstaff  and  him.  Possibly 
there  may  be  a  secret  in  this  which  I  cannot  enter 
into  :  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  never  had  any 
thoughts  of  giving  over  your  labours  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  when  you  cannot  but  know 
how  many  subjects  are  yet  unexhausted,  and  how 
many  others,  as  being  less  obyious,  are  wholly  un- 
touched. I  dare  promise,  not  only  for  myself, 
but  many  other  abler  friends,  that  we  shall  still 
continue  to  furnish  you  with  hints  op  all  proper 
occasions,  which  is  all  your  genius  requires.  I 
think,  by  the  way,  you  cannot  in  honour  have 
any  more  to  do  with  Mx)rphew  and  Lillie,  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  ordinary  pitch  of  assurance, 
and  transgressed  the  very  letter  of  the  proverb, 
by  endeavouring  to  cheat  you  of  your  christian 
and  surname  too.  Wishing  you,  sir,  long  to  live 
for  our  instruction, and  diversion,  and  to  the  de- 
feating of  all  impostors,  I  remain, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
and  affectionate  kinsman, 

HUMPJHIRY  WaGSTAFF*.* 

*  "  To-day  little  Harrison^s  new  Tatler  came  out ;  there  is 
not  much  in  it,  but  I  hope  he  will  mend.  You  must  understand 
that,  Upon  Steele's  leaving  off,  there  were  two  or  three  scrub 
Tatlers  came  out,  and  one  of  them  holds  on  still,  and  to  day  it 
advertised  against  Harrison's ;  and  so  there  must  be  disputes 
which  are  genuine,  like  the  straps  for  razors."  Journal  to  Stella^ 
Jan.  13,  1710-11.    N. 


THE 
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**  Aim  tiri  reccrentiaf  tuUiuque  ad  amtwendufk  populum  mrt  for- 
matus:  alios  eiiam^  guibut  ipse  interesse  mn  potuitf  vis  scribaidi 
tameiiy  S^c,  magni  nominis  autoritas  percicere." 

TuLL.  EriST. 


TVESPAT,    JANUAEY  16,    1710-11. 

I  REMEMBER  Mcnagc  tclls  a  story  of  monsieur 
llacan,  who  had  appointed  a  day  and  hour  to 
meet  a  certain  lady  of*  great  wit  whom  he  had 
liever  seen,  in  order  to  make  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween them.  **  Two  of  Racan's  friends,  who  had 
heard  of  the  appointment,  resolved  to  play  him  a 
trick.  The  first  went  to  the  lady  two  hours  be- 
fore the  time,  said  his  name  was  Racan,  and 
talked  with  her  an  hour ;  they  were  both  mightily 
pleased,  began  a  great  friendship,  and  parted 
with  much  satisfaction,  A  few  minutes  after 
comes  the  second,  and  sends  up  the  same  name; 
the  lady  wonders  at  the  meaning,  and  tells  him 
Mr.  Racan  had  just  left  her.  The  gentleman  says, 
it  was  some  rascally  impostor,  and  that  he  had 
been  frequently  used  in  that  manner.  The  lady 
is  convinced,  and  they  laugh  at  the  oddness  of 
the  adventure.     She  now  calls  to  mind  several 

*  "  I  have  given  HarrisoQ  hints  for  another  Taller  to-morrow." 
Journal  to  Stella,  Jan.  15,  1710-11.    N. 

passages 
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passages  which  confirm  her  that  the  former  was  a 
cheat.     He  appoints  a  second  meeting,  3,1^4  takes 
his  leave.     He  .was  no  sponer  gone,  but  thelirue 
Racan  comes  to  the  door,    and  desires,    under 
that  name,  to  s^e  the  lady.  .  Sl)e  was  out  of  aU 
patience,  sends  fpr  him  up,  rat^s,  him  for  an  im- 
postor, and   after  a  thousand ,  injuries,    flings.  ^ 
slipper  at  his  head.     It  was  impossible  to  pacify 
or  disabuse  her;  he  was  forced  to  retire ;  and  it 
was  nop  without  some  time,  and  the  interventiou 
of  friends,  that  they  could  come  to  an  ecla;rcis* 
sement."    This,  as  I  take  it,  is  exactly  th^  case 
with   Mr.  Steele,    the  pretended   TATLER.fronx 
Morphew,    and. myself,    only.  (I  presume)    the 
world  will  be  sooner  undeceived  than  the  lady  in 
M^ijage.     The  very  day  my  last  paper  came  out, 
iny  printer  brought  me  another  of  the  same  date, 
called  the  Tatler,  by  Isaac  BickerstafF/ esq.  and, 
which  was  still  more  pleasant,  with  an  advertise- 
ment at  the  end,  calling  me  the  Female  Tatler  : 
it  is  not  enough  to  rob  me  of  ray  name,  but  now 
they  must  impose  a  sex  on  me,  when  my  years 
have  long  since  determined  me  to  be  of  none  at 
all.     There  is  only  one  thing  wanting  in  the  ope- 
ration, that  they  would  renew  my  age,  and  then  . 
I  will  heartily  forgive  them  all  the  rest.     In  the 
mean  time,  whatever  uneasiness  I  have  suffered 
from  the  httle  malice  of  these  men,  and  my  re- 
tirement in  the  country,  the  pleasures  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  same  occasion  will  fairly  balance 
the  account.  On  the  one  hand  I  have  been  highly 
delighted  to  see  my  name  and  character 'Assumed 
by  the  scribblers  of  the  age,  in  order  to -recom- 
mend themselves  to  it ;  and  on  the  other,  to  ob- 
roL.  Yi.  o  g  serve 
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serve  the  good  taste  of  the  town,  in  distinguishing 
and  ex|Jloding  them  through  every  disguise,  and 
sacrificing  their  trifles  to  the  suppo^d  manes  of 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  esquire.  But  the  greatest  merit 
6f  my  journey  into  Staffordshire  i^,  that  it  has 
Opened  to  me  a  Hew  fund  of  uhrejirovcd  follies 
*nd  errdurs,  that  have  hitherto  lam  out  of  my  view, 
and,  by  their  situation,  escaped  my  censure :  for, 
as  1  have  lived  generally  in  town,  the  images  I 
liad  of  the  country  were  such  only  as  iny  senses 
received  very  early,  and  my  memory  has  sine* 
presferved  with  all  the  advantages  they  first  ap- 
peared in. 

Hence  it  was  that  I  thought  bur  parish  church 
the  noblest  structure  in  England,  and  the  esquire's 
place  house,  as  we  called  it,  a  most  magnificent 
palace.  I  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  almshouse 
in  the  churchyard,  and  of  a  bridge  over  the  brodk 
that  parts  our  parish  from  the  next.  It  was  thfe 
crrmtnon  vogue  of  our  school,  that  the  master  was 
the  best  scholar  in  Europe,  and  the  usher  the  se- 
cond. Not  happening  to  correct  these  notions  by 
comparing  them  with  what  I  saw  when  I  came 
into  the  world ;  upon  returning  back,  I  began  to 
resume  my  former  imaginations,  and  expected  all 
things  should  a])pear  in  the  same  view  as  I  Ifeft 
them  when  I  was  a  l>oy :  but  to  my  utter  disap- 
pointment, I  found  them  wonderfully  shrunk,  and 
lessened  almost  out  of  my  knowledi^e.  I  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  tribes  painted  on  the  church 
walls,  which  I  once  so  much  admired,  and  on  the 
carved  chimney  piece  in  the  esquire's  hall.  I  found 
my  old  master  to  be  a  poor  ignorant  pedant;  and, 
in  short,  the  whole  scene  to  be  extremely  changed 
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for  the  worse.    This  I  could  not  help  mentioning, 
because  though  it  be  oi  no  consequence  in  itself, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  most  prejudices  are  contracted 
and  retained  by  this  narrow  way  of  thinking,  which 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment  are  hardly  shook 
off;  and  whicli  we  only  think  true,  because  wc 
wcie  made  to  belie\^  so  before  we  were  capable 
to  distirigQish  between  truth  and  falsehood.     But 
there  vtas  one  prepossession,  which  I  confess  to 
have  parted  with,  much  to  my  regret:  I  mean  the 
opinion  of  that  native  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  I  had  always  imagined  to  be  in* 
herent  in  country  people.    I  soon  observed  it  was 
with  them  and  us,   as  they  say  of  animals ;   that 
every  species  at  land  has  one  to  resemble  it  at  sea; 
fbr  it  was.ea^y  to  discover  the  seeds  and  principles 
of  every  vice  and  folly  that  one  meets  with  in  the 
more  known  world,  though  shooting  up  in  diffe- 
rent forms.    I  took  a  fancy,  out  of  die  several  in-» 
habitants  round  to  furnish  the  camp,  the  bar,  and 
the  Exchange,  and  some  certain  chocolate  and  cof-    . 
.  feehouses,  with  exact  parallels  to  what,  in  many 
instances,   they  already  produce.      There  was  a 
drunken  quarrelsome  smith*,  whom  I  have  a  hun- 
dred times  fancied  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons.   A  weaver,  within  two  doors  of  my  kins- 
man,    was    perpetually   setting    neighbours    to- 
gether by  the  ears.     I  lamented  to  see  how  his 
talents  were  misplaced,  and  imagined  what  a  figure 
he  might  make  in  Westmiuster-hafl.     Goodman 

•  **  Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood^ — "  as  it  if 
happily  ^prje^sed  in  Mr.Gr«/s  fine  elogy  j  l<*  whom  tli<$ Tatl^ 
m^yf  possibly  hav^  suggested  a  bint.     N. 
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Crop,  of  Compton  farm,  wants  nothing  but  a  plum 
and  a  gold  chain,  to  qualify  him  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city.  My  kinsman's  stableboy  was  a 
gibing  companion,  that  would  always  have  his 
jest.  He  would  often  put  cowitch  in  the  maid's 
bed,  pull  stools  from  under  folks,  and  lay  a  coal 
upon  their  shoes  when  they  were  asleep.,  He  was 
at  last  turned  off  for  some  notable  piece  of  roguery; 
and,  when  I  came  away,  was  loitering  among  the 
alehouses.  Bless  me,  thought  I,  what  a  prodigious 
wit  would  this  have  been  with  us  !  I  could  have 
matched  all  the  sharpers  between  St.  James's  and 
Coven t  Garden,  with  a  notable  fellow  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (since  hanged  for  picking  pockets 
at  fairs),  could  he  have  had  the  advantages  of 
their  education.  So  nearly  are  the  corruptions  of 
the  country  allied  to  those  of  the  town,  with  no 
farther  diiFerehce  than  what  is  made  by  another 
turn  of  thought  and  method  of  living ! 


THE  TATLER,  N«  V. 

*— = — L&ceratqti€j  trahUque 

Molle  pecus.  Vi  rg. 

SATURDAY,,  JANUARY  27,  1710-1  U 

'  AMONG  other  services  I  have  met  with  fifom 
some  criticks,  the  cruellest  for  an  old  man  is,  that 
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they  will  not  let  me  be  at  quiet  in  my  bed,  but 
pursue  me  to  my  very  dreams.  I  must  not  dream 
but  M^hen  they  please,  nor  upon  long  continued 
subjects,  however  visionary  in  their  own  natures,* 
because  there  is  a  manifest  moral  quite  through 
them,  which  to  produce  as  a  dream  is  improbable 
and  unnatural.  The  pain  I  might  have  had  from 
this  objection,  is  prevented,  by  considering  they 
have  missed  another,  against  which  I  should  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself.  They  might  have 
asked  me  whether  the  dreams  I  publish  can  pro- 
perly be  called  iucubrations,  which  is  the  name  I 
have  given  to  all  my  papers,  whether  in  volumes 
or  half  sheets:  so  manifest  a  contradiction  in  ter-- 
minisy  that  I. wonder  no  sophister  ever  thought  of 
it.  But  the  other  is  a  cavil.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  boy  at  school,  I  have  often  dreamed  out  the 
whole  passages  of  a  day;  that  I  rode  a  journey, 
baited,  supped,  went  to  bed,  and  rose  next  morn- 
ing: and  I  have  known*  young  ladies,  who  could 
dream  a  whole  contexture  of  adventures  in  one  , 
night,  large  enough  to  make  a  novel.  In  youth 
the  imagination  is  strong,  not  mixed  with  cares, 
nor  tinged  with  those  passions  that  most  disturb 
and  confound  it:  such  as  avarice,  ambition,  and 
many  others.  Now,  as  old  men  are  said  to  grow 
children  again,  so,  in  this  article*  of  dreaming,  I 
^m  returned  to  my  childhood.  My  imagination 
is  at  full  ease,  without  care,  avarice,  or  ambition 
to  clog  it ;  by  Avhich,  among  many  others,  I  have 
this  advantage  of  doubling  the  small  remainder  of 
my  time,  and  Hving  four  and  twenty  hours  in  the 
day.  However,  the  dream  I  am  now  going  to 
relate,  is  as  wild  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and 

adapted 
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adapted  to  please  these  refiners  upon  skep,  with- 
out any  moral  that  I  can  discover. 

"  It  happened,  that  my  maid  left  on  the  tabic 
in  my  bedchamber  one  of  her  storybooks  (as  she 
calls  them)  which  I  took  up,  and  found  full  of 
strange  in  pertinence,  fitted  to  her  taste  and  con- 
dition; of  poor  servants  who  came  to  be  ladies, 
and    serving   men   of  low  degree  who   married 
king's    daughters.     Among  other  things,  I  met 
this  sage  observation,  That  a  lion  would  never 
hurt  a  true  virgin.     With  this  medley  of  nonsense 
in  ifl}' fancy,  I  went  to  bed,  and. dreamed  that 
a  friend  waked  me  in  the  morning,  and  proposed 
for   pastime  to  spend  a  few  hours  in  seeing  the 
parish    Uons,    which   he  had  not  done  since  be 
came  to  town ;  and  because  they   showed   but 
ooce  a  weekj  he  would  not  miss  the  opportunity. 
I   said  I  wOuM  homour  him ;  although,  to  speak 
the  truth,  I  was  not  fond  of  those  cj-uel  spectacles; 
*  fend,  if  it  were  not  so  ain^cient  a  custom,  founded 
(as  I  had  hekrd)  upon  the  wisest  maxims,  I  should 
be  apt  to  censure  the  inhumanity  of  those  who 
introduced  it." 

All  thi6  will  be  a  riddle  to  the  waking  reader, 
until  I  discover  the  scene  my  imagination  had 
formed  upon  this  maxim,  That  a  lion  wduld 
liever  hurt  &  true  virgin.  *'  1  dreamed,  that  by 
a  law  of  imijiemorial  time,  a  he  lion  was  kept 
in  every  parish  at  tlie  common  charge,  and  in 
a  place  provided  adjoining  to  the  churchyard ; 
that  before  any  one  of  the  fair  sex  was  married,  if 
she  affirmed  herself  to  be  a  virgin,  she  must  onher 
Ai^edding  day,  and  in  her  weddipg  clothes,  per- 
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form  the  ceremony  of  going  aloue  into  the  den, 
and  stay  ap  hour  with  the  lion,  let  loose  and 
)kept  fasting  four  and  twenty  hours  on  purpose. 
At  a  proper  height  above  the  den  were  convenient 
galleries  for  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  young 
couple^  and  open  to  all  spectators.  No  maidea 
was  forced  to  offer  herself  to  the  Hon ;  but,  if 
ishe  refused,  it  was  a  disgrace  to  marry  her,  and 
every  one  might  have  liberty  of  calling  her  ft 
whore.  And  methought  it  was  as  usual  a  diver- 
sion to  see  the  parish  Hons,  as  with  us  to  go  to  a 
play  or  ah  opera.  And  it  was  reckoned  conve-r 
nient  to  be  near  the  church,  either  for  marrying 
the  virgin,  if  she  escaped  the  trial,  or  for  buryr 
ing  her  bones,  when  the  lion  had  devoured  the 
jest,  as  be  constantly  did." 

To  go  on  therefore  with  the  dream :  ^*  We 
called  first  (as  I  renoember)  to  see  St.  Dun^tan's 
lion;  but  we  were  told  they  did  nqt  show  to 
jd^ys  From  thence  we  went  to  that  of  Covent 
Garden,  which,  to  my  great  surprise,  we  found 
-as  lean  as  a  skeletop,  when  I  expected  quite  the 
.xjontrary;  but  the  keeper  sai4  it  was  no  wonder 
jat  all,  because  the  poor  beast  had  not  got  an 
ounce  of  woman's  flesh  since  he  came  into  thp  ' 
parish.  This  amazed  me  more  than  the  other, 
and  I  was  forming  to  myself  a  mighty  venera- 
.tiqa  for  the  la^diei^  in  that  quarter  of  the  town^ 
when  the  keeper  went  on,  ai^d  ^aid  he  won- 
dered the  parish  would  be  at  the  charge  of  main- 
jtaiaing  a  lion  for  nothing.  Friend  ($aid  I),  do 
y^u  call  it  nothing  to  justify  the  virtue  of  30 
snany  ladies;  w  has  your  lion  los);  his  disti'n- 
.  guiahing  faculty  ?  i^an  there  be  an^  thing  more 
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for  the  honour  of  your  parish,  than  that  all  the 
ladies  married  in  your  church  were  pure  virgins? 
That  is  true  (said  he)^  and  the  doctor  knows 
it  to  his  sorrow;  for  there  has  not  been  a  couple 
married  in  our  church  since  his  worship  came 
among  us.  The  virgins  hereabouts  are  too  wise 
to  venture  the  claws  of  the  lion;  and,  because 
nobody  will  marry  them,  have  all  entered  into 
a  vow  of  virginity ;  so  that  in  proportion  wc 
have  much  the  largest  nunnery  in  the  whole 
town.  This  manner  of  ladies  entering  into  a 
vow  of  virginity,  because  they  were  not  virgins, 
I  easily  conceived;  and  my  dream  told  me,  that 
the  whole  kingdom  was  full  of  nunneries  plenti- 
fully stocked  from  the  same  reason, 

^'  We  went  to  see  another  lion,  where  we  found 
much  company  met  in  the  gallery.  The  keeper 
told  us  we  should  see  sport  enough,  as  he  called 
it ;  and  in  a  little  time  we  saw  a  young  beau* 
tiful  lady  put  into  the  den,  who  walked  up  to- 
ward the  lion  with  all  imaginable  security  in 
her  countenance,  and  looked  smiling  upon  her 
lover  and  friends  in  the  gallery  ;  which  I  thought 
nothing  extraordinary,  because  it  was  never 
known  that  any  lion  had  been  mistaken.  But, 
however,  we  ^?ere  all  disappointed ;  for  the  lion 
lifted  up  liis  right  paw,  which  was  the  fatal  sigB, 
and  advancing  forward,  seized  her  by  the  arm, 
and  began  to  tear  it.  The  poor  lady  gave  a 
terrible  shriek,  aivd  cried  out,  *  The  lion  is  just, 
I  am  no  virgin  !  Oh  !  Sappho  I  Sappho !'  She  could  ' 
say  no  more,  for  the  lion  gave  her  the  coupde  grace 
by  a  squeeze  in  the  throat,  and  she  expired  at 
his  feet.     The  keeper  dragged  away  her  body. 

to 
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to  feed  the  animal  after  the  company  should 
be  gone :  for  the  parish  Hon  never  used  to  cat 
in  publick.  After  a  little  pause,  another  Ikdy 
came  on  toward  the  lion  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  former.  We  observed  the  beast  smell  her 
with  diligence.  He  scratched  both  .  her  hands 
with  lifting  them  to  his  nose,  and  laying  one 
of  his  claws  on  her  bosom  drew  blood  ;  however, 
he  let  her  go,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  from 
her  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  at  which  she  was  , 
not  a  little  mortified,  and  retired  with  some  con- 
fusion  to  her  friends  in  the  gallery.  Methought 
the  whole  company  immediately  understood  the 
meaning  of  this ;  that  the  easiness  of  the  lady 
had  suffered  her  to  admit  certain  imprudent  and 
dangerous  familiarities,  bordering  too  much  upon 
what  is  criminal ;  neither  was  it  sure  whether  the 
lover  then  present  had  not  some  sharers  with  • 
him  in  those  freedoms,  of  which  a  lady  can  never 
be  too  sparing. 

**  This  happened  to  be  an  extraordinary  day; 
for  a  third  lady  came  into  the  den  laughing 
loud,  playing  with  her  fan,  tossing  her  head,  and 
smiling  round  on  the  young  fellows  in  the  gal* 
lery.  However,  the  lion  leaped  on  her  with  great 
fury,  and  we  gave  her  forgone;  but  on  a  sud* 
den  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  turned  from  her 
as  if  he  was  nauseated ;  then  gave  her  a  lash 
with  his  tail;  after  which  she  returned  to  the 
gallery;  not  the  least  out  of  countenance:  and  this, 
it  seems,  was  the«usual  treatment  of  coquets. 

^^  I  thought  we  had  Seen  enough ;  but  my 
friend  would  needs  have  us  go  and  visit  one  or 
two  lions  in  the  city.     We  called  at  two  or 

the 
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months  gone  by  the  foreman  of  her  father's  shop, 
and  that  this  was  her  third  big  belly :'  and  when 
her  friends  asked,  why  she  would  venture  the 
trial  ?  she  said,  Her  nurse  told  her,  that  a  lion 
would  never  hurt  a  woman  with  child."  Upon 
this  I  imirtediately  awaked,  and  could  not  help 
wishing,  that  the  deputy  censors  of  my  late  in- 
stitution, were  endued  with  the  same  instinct  as 
these  parish  lions. 


THE  TATLER,  No.  XX^ 

IngemdB  didtdsse  Jiddiier  artes 
EffioUit  mores,  Ovid. 

TUESDAY,    MAECH  6,  1710- J  I. 


From  my  own  apartment  in  Channel-raWf  March  5. 

THOSE  inferior  duties  of  life,  which  the  French 
call  les  petites  morales,  or  the  smaller  morals,  are 
with  us  distinguished  by  the  name  of  good  man- 
ners or  breeding.  This  I  look  upon,  in  the  gene- 
Tal  notion  of  it,  to  be  a  soft  of  artificial  good 
sense,  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacities,  and  in- 
troduced to  make  mankind  easy  in  their  com- 
merce with  each  other.  Low  and  little  under- 
standings, without  some  rules  of  this  kind,  would 
be  perpetually  wandering  into  a  thousand  inde* 
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ceocies  and  irregalarities  in  behayiout;  aad  in 
their  ordinary  conversatiali,  fall  into  the  same 
boisterous  familiarities,  that  one  observes  among 
them  when  a  debauch  has  quite  taken:  away  thfe 
use  of  their  reason.  In  other  instances  it  i$  odd 
to  consider^  that  for  want  of  common  discretion, 
the  very  end  of  good  breeding  is  wholly  pervert- 
ed; and  civility,  intended  to  make  us  easy,  is 
employed  in  laying  chains  and  fetters  upon  us,  in 
debarring  us  of  our  wishes,  and  in  crossing  our 
most  reasonable  desires  and  inclinations.  This 
abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found  to 
my  vexation  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  I 
made  to  a  neighbour  about  two  miles  from  my 
cousin.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  parlour,  they 
put  me  into  the  great  chair  that  stood  close  by  a 
huge  fire,  and  kept  me  there  by. force  until  I  was 
almost  stifled.  Then  a  boy  came  in  great  hurry 
to  pull  off  my  boots,  which  I  in  vain  opposed^ 
urging  that. I  must  return  soon  after  dinner.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  good  lady  whispered  her  el- 
dest daughter,  and  slipped  a  key  into  her  hand ; 
the  girl  returi|<ed  instantly  with  a  beer  glass  half 
full  of  aqua  mirabilis  and  syrup  of  gillyflowers. 
I  took  as  much  as  I  had  a  mind  for,  but  madam 
vowed  I  should  drink  it  oflf;  for  she  was  sure  it 
would  do  me  good  after  coming  out  of  the  cold 
air  J  and  I  was  forced  to  obey,  which  absolutely 
took  away  my  stomach.  When  dinner  came  in, 
i^had  a  mind  to  sit  at  a  distance  from  the  fire; 
but  they  told  me  it  was  as  much  as  my  life  was 
worth,  and  set  me  with  my  b^ck  against  it  Al- 
though my  appetite  was  quite  gone,  I  was  re- 
fiolved  to  force  down  as  much  as  I  could,  and 
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desired  the  leg  of  a  puUet  ''  Indeed,  Mr.  ffick« 
erstaff  (says  the  lady)  you  must  eat  a  wing,  to 
oblige  me  f  and  so  put  a  couple  upon  my  plate. 
I  was  persecuted  at  this  rate  during  die  whole 
meal ;  as  often  as  I  called  for  sj»all  beer,  the  mas* 
ter  tiped  the  wink,  and  the  8erv;aat  brou^t  me 
a  brimmer  of  October.  Some  time  after  dinner, 
I  ordered  my  cousin's  man,  who  came  with  m^ 
to  get  ready  the  horses ;  but  it  was  resolved  I 
should  not  stir  that  night ;  and  when  i  seemed 
pretty  much  bent  upon  going,  they  ordered  the 
stable  door  to  be  locked,  and  the  children  hid  my 
cloak  and  boots.  The  next  questio«i  was,  What 
would  I  have  for  supper  ?  I  said,  I  never  eat  any 
thing  at  n\gkt :  but  was  at  hist^  in  my  own  de- 
fence, obliged  to  name  the  first  thing  that  came 
into  my  head.  After  thvet  hours  spaA  chiefly  in 
apologies  for  my  entertainment,  insinuating  to 
me,  "  That  tiiis  was  the  worst  time  of  the  year 
for  provisions ;  that  they  were  al  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  market;  that  they  were  afraid  I 
should  be  starved,;  and  that  they  knew  they  kept 
me  to  my  k)ss ;"  the  lady  went,  and  left  me  te 
her  husband  ;  for  they  took  special  care  I  firhould 
never  be  alone.  As  soon  as  her  back  was  turned, 
the  liule  misses  ran  backward  and  forward  every 
moment,  and  constantly  as  they  came  in,  or  went 
out,  made  a  courtesy  directly  at  me,  Wbieb,  ia 
good  manners,  I  was  forced  to  return  with  a  bow, 
and  Your  humble  servant,  pretty  miss.  £xactiy 
at  eight  the  mother  came  up,  and  discovered,  ^hf 
the  redness  of  her  face,  that  supper  was  not  far 
€^.     It  was  twice  as  large  as  the  dinner,  and  my 

pepsecutioa 
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^rsecttttoti  doubled  in  proportion,  t  destfed  4« 
niy  usual  hour  to  go  to  my  repose,  and  ^«ras  con- 
ducted to  my  chaifiber,  by  the  g^tlemafi,  bit 
kdy,  aliid  the  whote  train  of  childfeA.  They  im-  . 
|K>rfkiTied  hie  to  dfivk  something  befotie  I  went 
t^  bed  ;  and$  upon  my  refusing,  at  Iftst  left  a  bot«^ 
tie  of  stingo  as  they  called  it,  for  fear  I  sbfouM 
Wak^  and  be  thirsty  in  the  night.  I  was  f6rce4 
in  the  mornihg  to  tis6  &nd  dress  myself  in  thil 
dfark,  because  they  would  k)ot  suffer  ihy  kin^manl^ 
i^v&nt  to  disturb  me  at  the  hour  I.diesired  to  be 
tMed.  I  was  Wow  resolved  to  break  through  all 
^ea^ures  to  get  away ;  and,  after  sftting  down  to 
a  teonsttous  breakfast  of  cold  bee^,  mutton,  neat* 
tongtiei,  vMisbn  pasty,  and  stale  beer,  took  lea^ 
of  the  family.  Bat  the  gentleman  would  needii 
see  mc  part  of  the  way,  and  carry  me  a  short  cut 
through  his  owb  ground,  which  he  told  me  would 
*i3tve  balf  a  mile's  riding.  This  last  apiece  of  citi- 
lity  had  like  to  have  cost  me  dear,  being  once  or 
twitfcin'da'nger  of  my  neck  by  leaping  over  his 
di«dies,  and  at  last  forced  to  alight  in  the  dirt, 
^heti  my  horse,  having  slipped  b?s  bridle,  ran 
away,  and  took  us  up  more  tfhan  an  hour  to  re- 
edver  him  sfgalti. 

It  is  evident,  that  none  of  the  abstirdfties  I  met 
Hvitfh  in  this  tidit  proceeded  from  ati  ill  intention, 
liut  from  a  wrong  judgment  of  complaisance,  and 
a  ii»bapplic2rtion  in  the  rules  of  it.  I  cannot  so 
easily -excuse  the  more  refined  critidcs  upon  beha- 
viour, who,  having  professed  no  other  study,  arc 
yist  infinitely  defective  in  the  mos't  material  parts 
of  it.  Ned  Fashion  has  been  bred  all  his  life  about 
court,  and  understands  to  a  tittle  all  the  punc- 
tilios 
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tilios  of  a  drawingroom.     He  visits  most  of  the 
fine  women  near  St.  James's,  and  upon  every  oc- 
casion, says  the  civilestand  softest  things  to  tbcm 
of  any  breathing.     To  Mr^  Le  Sack  *  he  o\vt%  an 
easy  slide  in  bis  bow,  and  a  graceful  manner  of 
coming  into  a  room  :  but,  in  some  other  case,  he 
is  very  far  from  being  a  well-bred  person.    He 
laughs  at  men  of  far  superior  understanding  to  bis 
own,  for  not  being  as  well  dressed  as  himself; 
despises  all  his  acquaintance  who  are  not  of  qua:- 
lity,  and  in  publick  places  has,  on  that  accouot) 
often  avoided  taking  notice  of  some  among  the 
best  speakers  of  the  house  of  commons.    He  rails 
atrenuously  at  both  universities  before  the  mem- 
bers of  either ;  and  is  never  heard  to  swear  an 
oath,  or  break  in  upon  religion  and  morality,  ex- 
cept  in  the  company  of  divines.     On  the  •other 
hand,  a  man  of  right  sense  has  all  the  essentials  of 
good  breeding,  although  he  may  be,  wanting  in 
the  forms  of  it.     Horatio ,  has  spent  most  of  his 
time  at  Oxford :  he  has  a  great  deal  of  learning; 
an  agreeable  wit,  and  as  much  modesty  as  may 
serve  to  adorn,  without  concealing,  his  other  good 
qualities.     In  that  retired  way  of  living,  he  seems 
to  have  formed  a  notion  of  human  nature,  as  he 
has  found   it  described  in  the  writings  of  the 
greatest  men,  not  as  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  it 
in  the  common  course  of  life.     Hence  it  is  that  he 
gives  no  offence,  but  converses  with  great  defe- 
rence, candour,  and  humanity.     His  bow,  I  must 
confess,  is  somewhat  awkward ;  but  then  he  has 
an  extensive,  universal,  and  unaffected  knowledge^ 

•  A  famous  dancing  master  in  those  days,  see  p.  331.    N. 

which 
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which  may,  perhaps,  a  h'ttle  ^3tdiise  him.  He 
wouW  makenb  extraordinary  figure  at  a  ball  j  bitt 
I  can  assure  the  ladies,  in  his  behalf,  and  for  iheii* 
own  consolation,  that  he  has  writ  better  verses  on 
the  sex  than  any  man  now  living,  and  is  pre- 
paring such  a  poem  for  the  pi-ess,  as  \vill  transmit 
^heir  praises,  and  his  own,  to  many  generations. 


!■  itij  ji  ft  wm  iihf  ai 


THE  tatleu*  n-  xxiv. 

C  Lycida^  vivi  p0rtontfnui,  adoena  nostri 
CQuodnunguatm  vttiti  sUnauJ  at  possessor  agdU 
Dkerntf  Hiec  mea  stini^  -  uiem  ndgraUcotom. 

THXjRSDAy,  MARCH  15,    1710-11. 

From  my  oxim  apartment  in  Channel-roWy  March  1 4. 

THE  dignity  and  distinction  of  men  of  wit  is 
seldom  enough  considered,  either  by  tliemselves 
or  others ;  their  own  behaviour,^  and  the  usage  they 
meet  with,  being  generally  very  much  of  a  piece, 
I  have  at  this  time  in  my  hands  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  beaua^  esprits  about  this  town,  four  pr 
five  of  whom  have  made  the  proper  use  of  their  ge^ 
nius,  by  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  best  and  greatest . 

;  •  **  Little  Harrison  came  to  roe,  and  begged  nae  to  dictate  a 
paper  to  him ;  which  I  was  forced  in  charity  to  do/'  journal  to 
StellA,  March  U,  1^10-11.    N. 

VOL.  VL  M  h  men, 
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tneiif  and  by  turning  it  to  their  own  advantage  in 
some  establishment  of  their  fortunes,  however  un- 
equal to  their  merit ;  others,  satisfying  themselves 
with  the  honour  of  having  access  to  great  tables, 
and  of  being  subject  to  the  call  of  every  man  of 
quality,  who  upon  occasion  wants  one  to  say  witty 
things  for  the  diversion  of  the  company.  This 
treatment  never  moves  my  indignation  so  much  as 
when  it  is  practised  by  a  person,  who  though  he 
owes  his  own  rise  purely  to  the  reputation  of  his 
parts,  yet  appears  to  be  as  much  ashamed  of  it,  as 
a  rich  city  knight  to  be  denominated  ft-cm  the 
trade  he  was  first  apprenticed  to ;  and  aifects  the 
air  of  a  man  born  to  bis  titles^  and  consequently 
above  the  character  of  a  wit,  or  a  scholar.  If 
those  who  possess  great  endowments  of  the  mind 
would  set  a  just  value  upon  themselves,  they  would 
think  no  man's  acquaintance  whatsoever  a  conde- 
scension, nor  accept  it  from  the  greatest  upon  un- 
worthy or  ignominious  terms.  I  know  a  certain 
!lord,  that  has  often  invited  a  set  of  people,  and 
proposed  for  their  diversion  a  buffoon  player,  and 
an  eminent  poet,  to  be  of  the  party ;  and,  which 
was  yet  worse,  thought  them  both  sufficiently  re- 
compensed by  the  dinner,  and  the  honour  of  his 
company.  This  kind  qf  insolence  is  risen  to  ^uch 
a  height,  that  I  myself  was  the  other  day  sent  to 
by  a  man  with  a  title,  whom  I  had  never  seen,  de- 
siring the  favour  that  I  would  dine  with  him  and 
half  a  dozen  of  his  select  friends.  I  found  after- 
ward, the  footman  had  told  my  maid  below  stair^ 
that  my  lord,  having  a  mind  to  be  merry,  had  re- 
solved right  or  wrong  to  send  for  honest  Isaac. 
I  was  sutficiently  provoked  with  the  message; 

however, 
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however,  I  gave  the  fellow  no  other  answer,  than 
that  *'  I  believed  he  had  mistaken  the  person,  for 
I  did  not  remember  that  his  lord  had  ever  been  in- 
troduced to  me."  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
this  abuse  has  been  owing  ratlier  to  a  meanness  of 
spirit  in  men  of  parts,  than  to  the  natural  pride 
or  ignorance  of  their  patrons;  Young  students, 
coming  up  to  town  from  the  places  of  their  educa* 
tion,  are  dazzled  with  the  gratideur  they  every 
where  meet ;  and  making  too  much  haste  to  dis- 
tinguish their  parts,  instead  of  wailing  to  be  de- 
sired and  caressed,  are  ready  to  pay  their  court  at 
any  rate  to  a  great  man,  whose  name  they  have 
seen  in  a  public  paper,  or  the  frontispiece  of  a 
dedication.  It  has  not  always  been  thus ;  wit  in 
polite  ages  has  ever  begot  either  esteem  or  fear : 
the  hopes  of  being  celebrated,  or  the  dread  of 
being  stigmatised,  procured  a  universal  respect 
and  awe  for  the  persons  of  such  as  were  allowed 
to  have  the  power  of  distributing  fame  or  infamy 
where  they  pleased.  Aretme  had  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  his  tributaries*:  and  when  any  of  them 
had  committed  a  folly  that  laid  them  open  to  his 
censure,  they  were  forced  by  some  present  extra- 
ordinary to  compound  for  his  silence ;  of  which 
there  is  a  famous  instance  on  record.  When  Charles 
the  Fifth  had  miscarried  in  his  African  expedition, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the  weakest  undertak- 
ing of  that  great  emperor,  he  sent  Aretine  a  gold 
chain,  who  made  $ome  difficulty  of  accepting  it^ 

*  There  is  a  letter  of  his  extant  in  which  he  makes  his  boast, 
that  he  had  laid  the  sophi  of  Persia  under  contributloD.  Spec* 
lator^  No.  23.     N. 
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sayittg,  **  It  ivas  f oo  small  a  present  in  all  irasoR 
fbr  so  great  a  foUy."  For  my  own  part,  in  this 
point  i  dhfer  from  him ;  and  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon,  by  taoy  valnaiile  consideration,  to 
doticeal  a  iault  or  a  folly^  sinte  \  first  took  ti>e 
censorship  upon  me*  * 


THE  TATLER*,  N^XXVIIL 

Merte  carent  ttnimm';  -wmperque  prion  rdkta 
Sede,  nam  dtmdims  vmmt  habkantqn  receiftm. 
Ipse  ego  (nmn  memini)  Tro^axd  tempore  be^ 
Ftmthdides  Euphorbus  eram Ovid.  M«t. 

SATURDAY,  MAKCH  24,   1710-1 1^^ 

F'rom  ftty  9(6%  (ipcsttmesAf  Saikrcn  12^ 
MY  other  correspondents  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
give  the  precedency  to  a  lady,  whose  letttt,  amoBg 
many  more,  is  just  come  to  hand* 

"  DEAK 

♦  The  merit  of  this  Tatler  is^our  only  authority  for  ascribiqg  it 
to  T)r.  Swift;  though  it  must  be  owned  that  reason  is  of  the  lest 
iTeight,  as  Mr.  Harrison  was  certainly  assisted  in  this  ondertaking 
by- the  accomplished  St,  John  and  the  witty  Henley.  The  other 
numbers  whipfi  we  have  selected,  are  the  acknowledged  prodac- 
tious  of  our  author,  and  are  all  that  can  with' certainty  be  ascribed 
to  him.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  he  furnished  hints  Xof 
many  others,  both  to  Steele  and  Harrison. — In  vol.  xvi.  p.  ^, 
may  be  seen  a  jeu  d'esprit  from  Harrison's  Tatlers,  which  seems 

to 
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**  DBAR  ISAAC, 

"  I  burn  with  impatience  to  know  what^tud  wlw 
you  are.  The  curiosity  of  my  whole  sex  is  fallea 
upon  nie,  and  has  kept  me  waking  these  th<-ee 
nights.  1  have  dreamt  often  of  yoo  within  this 
fortnight,  and  every  time  you  appeared  in  a  difr 
ftrent  form.  As  yon  value -my  repose,  tell  me  vH 
which  of  them  I  am  to  be. 

Sylvia, 

Your  admirer.** 

It  is  natural  for  a  man  who  receives  a  favour  of 
this  kind  from  an  unknown  fair,  to  frame  item*- 
diatcly  Some  idea  of  her  person,  which,  being 
suited  to  the  opiniot  we  have  of  our  own  merit,  h 
commonly  as  beautiful  and  perfect  as  the  itiost 
lavish  imagination  can  furnish  out.  Strongly  pos- 
sessed with  these  notions,  I  have  read  over  Sj^lvii^ 
billet;  and  notwithstanding  the  reserve  I  have  had 
upon  this  matter,  am  resolved  to  go  a  much  greater 
length  than  I  yet  ever  did,  in  making  myself  kno\^ 
to  the  world,  and  in  particular' to  my  charming 
correspondent.  In  order  to  it  I  must  premise,  that 
the  person  produced  as  mine  in  the  playhouse  last 
winter  did  in  nowise  appertain  to  me.  It  was  such 
a  one  however  as  agreed  well  with  the  impression 

to  have  been  the  united  product  of  a  knot  of  wit8.-r-Febw  1 1,  be 
says,  "  When  I  came  hpme  this  evening,  I  expected  that  little 
jackanapes  Harrison  would  have  come  to  get  help  about  his 
Tatler  for  Tuesday;  I  have  fixed  two^ evenings  tn  the  week,  which 
I  alkiwhim  Ui  come.."  The  publication  was' continued  till  May  ip, 
17:^1 1  when  fifty-tvro  papeia  were  collected  into  a  fifth  volume, 
not  unworttty  a.  place  in  any  library  which  'contains  the  former 
volumes.  Of  Mr.,  Harrison,  the  apparent  publisher,  see  vol.  x. 
p,  162.     N. 
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my  writings  had  made,  and  served  the  purpose  I 
intended  it  for;  which  was  to  continue  the  awe 
and  reverence  due  to  the  character  I  was  vested 
with,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let  my  enemies  see 
how  much  I  was  the  delight  and  favourite  of.  this 
town.  This  innocent  imposture,  which  I  have  all 
along  taken  care  to  carry  on,  as  it  then  was  of 
some  use,  has  since  been  of  regular  service  to  mc, 
and,  by  being  mentioned  in  one  of  my  papers, 
effectually  recovered  my  egoity  out  of  the  hands 
of  some  gentleman  who  endeavoured  to  wrest  it 
from  me.  This  is  saying  in  short  what  I  am  not: 
what  I  am,  a&d  have  been  for  many  jrears,  is  next 
to  be  explained.  Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
remind  Sylvia,  that  there  was  formerly  sucb  a  phi* 
losopher  as  Pythagoras,  who,  among  other  doc* 
trines,  taught  the  transmigration  of  souls ;  which 
if  she  sincerely  believes,  she  will  not  be  much 
startled  at  the  following  relation. 

I  will  not  trouble  her,  nor  my  other  readers, 
with  the  particulars  of  all  the  lives  1  have  succes- 
sively passed  through  since  my  first  entrance  into 
mortal  being,  which  is  now  many  centuries  ago. 
It  is  enough  that  I  have  in  every  one  of  them  op- 
posed myself  with  the  utmost  resolution  to  the 
follies  and  vices  of  th^  several  ages  I  have  been 
acquainted  with ;  that  I  have  often  rallied  the 
world  into  good  manners,  and  kept  the  greatest 
princes  in  awe  of  my  satire,  'I'here  is  ope  circum^ 
stance  wbigh  I  shall  not  Q{nit,  though  it  tndy  seem 
to  reflect  on  piy  phaijicter ;  I  mean,  that  infinite 
love  of  change  which  has  ever  appeared  in  the  dis- 
posal of  my  existence.  Since  the  days  of  the  em- 
peror Tfajan,  I  have  not  beexi  confined  to  ^e  same 

person 
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person  for  twenty  years  together;  but  have  passed 
from  one  abode  to  another  much  quicker  than  the 
Pythagorean  system  generally  allows.  By  this 
ineans  I  have  seldom  had  a  body  to  myself,  but 
have  lodged  up  and  down  wherever  I  found  a 
genius  suitable  to  my  own.  In  this  manner  I 
continued  some  time  with  the  top  wit  of  France; 
at  another  with  that  of  Italy,  who  had  a  statue 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Rome.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  I  set  out  for  England; 
but  the  gentleman  I  came  over  in  dying  as  soon 
as  he  got  to  shore,  I  was  obliged  to  look  out  again 
for  a  new  habitation.  It  was  not  long  before  I  met 
with  one  to  my  mind ;  for,  having  mixed  myself 
invisibly  with  the  literati  of  this  kingdom,  I  found 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  among  them,  That 
nobody  was  endowed  with  greater  talents  than 
Hiereus ;  or  consequently,  would  be  better  pleased 
with  my  company.  I  slipped  down  his  throat  one 
night  as  he  was  fast  asleep  ;  and  the  next  morning, 
as  soon  as  he  awaked,  he  fell  to  writing  a  treatise 
that  was  received  with  great  applause,  though  he 
had  the  modesty  not  to  set  his  name  to  that  nor 
to  any  other  of  our  productions.  Some  time  after 
he  published  a  paper  of  predictions,  which  were 
translated  into  several  languages,  and  alarmed 
some  of  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe.  To  these 
he  prefixed  the  name  of  Isaac  BickerstafF,  esq. 
which  I  have  been  extremely  fond  of  ever  since, 
and  have  taken  care  that  most  of  the  writings  I 
have  been  concerned  in  should  be  distinguished  by 
it ;  though  I  must  observe,  that  there  have  been 
many  counterfeits  imposed  upon  the  publick  by 

this 
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this  means..    This  extraowlinary  man  beiof  called 
out  of  the  kingdom  by  afiairs  of  his  qwu,  1  ic^ 
solved,  however,  to  coutinue  samewl^at  lunger  m 
a  country  where  my  works  had  been  so  well  le* 
ceived.  and   accordingly  bestowed  myself  with 
Hilario*.     His  natural  wit,  his  lively  turn  of  bu* 
mour,  and  great  penetration  into  human  oature, 
easily  determined  me  to  thi^  choice,  the  effects  of 
which  \v€Jft  soon  after  produced  in  this  paper, 
called  th*  Tatler.     I  know  not  how  it  happenei,. 
but  in  less   than  two  yeafs  time  HUario  gKv 
weary  of  my  company,  and  gave  me  warning  ta 
be  gone.     In  the  height  af  my  resenliiient,  I  casl 
my  eyes  on  a  young  fellow,  of  no  extraordinary 
qualifiQatiousI,  whom  for  that  very  reason  I  had 
the  more  pude  in  taking  under  my  direction,  and 
enabling  him  by  some  means  or  other  to  carry  oa 
the  work  I  was  before  engaged  in.  Lest  he  should 
grow  too  vain  upon  this  encouragement,  I  to  this 
day  ke^p  him  under  due  mortification*    I  seldom 
reside  with  him  when  any  pf  his  friends  ace  aj 
leisure  to  receive  me,  by  whose  hands  however  he 
is  duly  supplied.   As  I  have  passed  through  many 
scenes  of  life,  and  a  long  series  of  years,  I  choose 
to  be  considered  in  the  character  of  an  uld  fellow, 
and  take  care  that  those  under  my  influence  should 
speak  consonantly  to  it.     This  acQo.unt,  I  pre- 
sume, will  give  no  small  consolation  to  Sylvia,  who 
may  rest  assured,  That  Isaac  Bickerstaff  is  to  be 
seen  in  more  forms  than  she.  dreamt  of;  out  of 
which  variety  she  may  choose  what  is  most  agree- 

•  Mr,^  Steele.     N.  f  Mr.  Harrison.    N. 

able 
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able  to  her  fkncy.  On  Tuesdays,  he  is  sometimes 
a  black  proper  young  gentleman,  with  a  mole  oa 
his  left  cheek*.  On  Thursdays,  a  decent  well- 
looking  man,  of  a  middle  stature,  long  flaxen 
hair,  and  a  florid  complexion  f.  On  Saturdays, 
he  is  somewhat  of  the  shortest,  and  may  be  knowa 
from  others  of  that  size  by  talking  in  a  low  voice, 
and  passing  through  the  streets  without  much 
precipitation. 

*  Probably  Dr.  Swift,  the  Hiereus  pf  the  preceding  page f, and 
the  Obadiah  Greenhat  of  the  Taller,  No.  59.     N. 
t  Perhaps  Mr.  Henley.     N. 
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THE  SPECTATOR*,  N*  L. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,    17U. 

Ntmquam  aUud  natura^  aliud  iopiaitia  dtxU. 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  321. 

Good  sense  and  nature  always  speak  the-same* 

\t  HEN  the  four  Indian  kings  were  in  this 
country  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  I  often  mixed 
with  the  rabble,  and  followed  them  a  whole  day 
together,  being  wonderfully  struck  with  the  sight 
of  every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon.  I  have, 
since  their  departure,  employed  a  friend  to  make 
many  inquiries  of  their  landlord  the  upholsterer^ 
relating  to  their  manners  and  conversation,  as  also 
concerning  the  remarks  which  they  made  in  this 
country :  for,  next  to  forming  a  right  notion  of 
such  strangers,  I  should  be  desirous  of  learning 
what  ideas  they  have  conceived  of  us. 

The  upholsterer,  finding  my  friend  very  inqui- 
sitive about  these  his  lodgers,  brought  him  some 
time  since  a  little  bundle  of  papers,  which  he  as- 

♦  "  The  Spectator  is  written  by  Steele,  tvith  Addison's  help;  it 
js  often  very4>retty.  Yesterday  it  was  made  of  a  noble  hint  I 
gave  bim  long  ago  for  his  Tatlers,  about  an  Indian  supposed  to 
write  his  Travels  into  England.  I  repent  he  ever  had  it  I  in- 
tended to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  he  has 
spent  it  all  ifi  one  paper;  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine 
too;  but  I  never  see  him  or  Addjson/'  Journal  to  Stella,  April 
.5S,  1711.    N. 
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sured  him  were  written  by  king  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua 
Rash  Tow,  and,  as  he  supposes,  left  behind  by- 
some  mistake.  These  papers  are  now  translated, 
and  contain  abundance  of  very  odd  observations, 
which  I  find  this  little  fraternity  of  kings  made 
during  their  stay  in  the  isle  of  Great  Britain.  I 
shall  present  my  reader  with  a  short  specimen  of 
tiiem  in  this][>aper,  and  may  perhaps  communicate 
more  to  him  hereafter.  In  the  article  of  London 
are  the  following  words,  which,  without  doubt^ 
are  meant  of  the  church  of  St  Paul : 

"  On  the  most  rising  part  of  the  town  there 
stands  a  huge  house,  big  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  nation  of  which  I  am  king.  Our  good  bro- 
ther E  Tow  O  Koam,  king  of  the  Rivers,  is  of  ^ 
opinion  it  was  made  by  the  hands  of  that  great 
God  to  whom  it  is  consecrated.  The  kings  of 
Granajah  and  of  the  Sijc  Nations  believe  that  it 
was  created  with  the  earth,  and  produced  on  the 
same  day  with  the  sun  and  moon.  But  for  my 
own  part,  by  the  best  information  that  I  could  get 
of  this  tnatter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodi- 
gious-pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears 
by  several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they 
have  a  wonderful  variety  in  this  country.  It  was 
probably  at  first  a  huge  misshapen  rock  that  grew 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  the  natives  of  the 
country  (after  having  cut  it  into  a  kind  of  regular 
figure)  bored  and  hollowed  with  incredible  pains' 
and  industry,  till  they  had  wrought  it  into  all 
those  beautiful  vaults  and  caverns  into  which  it  is 
divided  at  this  day.  As  soon  as  this  rock  was 
thus  curiously  scooped  to  their  liking,  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  hands  must  have  been  employed 
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in  chipping  the  outside  of  it,  which  is  bow  as 
amooth  as  the  surface  of  a  pebble ;  and  is  in  3ev^ 
1^1  places  hewa  out  into  pillars^  that  standi  like  tins 
trunks  of  so  many  trees  bound  about  the  top  with 
garlands  of  leaves.  It  is  probable  Uiat  wke»  thia 
great  work  was  begua,  which  must, have  baeft 
many  hundred  years  ago,  there  was  some  religiw 
an^ong  this  people ;  for  they  gave  it  the  aame  of 
a  temple,  and  have  a  traditicm  that  it  was  d^ 
signed  for  men  to  pay  their  devotiou  io*  Aod  in- 
deed there  are  severaKreasans  wibieh  make  us  think 
tlmt  the  natives  of  tWs^  country  had  formerly 
aitiong  them  sonuE^  sort  of  worship  ;  for  tl>ey  set 
apart  every  seventh  day  a«  aaciied :  but,  upon  my 
going  into  one  of  these  holy  houses  on  that  day, 
I  could  not  observe  any  circomstance  of  devotiou 
in  their  behaviour.  There  was  indeed  a  man  in 
black,  who  was  mounted  above  the  rest,  and 
seemed  to  utter  something  with  a  great  deal  of 
vehemence ;  but,  as  for  those  underneath  him,  in* 
stead  of  paying  their  worship  to  the  deity  of  the 
place,  they  were  most  of  them  bowing  and  court- 
seying  to  one  another,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  them  fast  asleep. 

*'  The  queen  of  tl>e  country  appointed  two 
men  to  attend  us,  that  had  enough  of  our  lan- 
guage to  make  themselves  understood  ifl  some 
few  particulars.  But  we  soon  perceived  these 
two  were  great  enemies  to  one  another,  and  did 
not  always  agree  in  the  same  story.  We  couW 
make  shift  to  gather  out  of  one  of  them,  that 
^hio  island  was  very  much  infested  with  a  mon- 
strous kind  pf  animals,  in  tire  shape  of  mt^ 
cabled   whigaj.and    he    often:  told:  jus^  that  he 
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b^eJ  we  should  «ncet  with  none  of  them  in 
our-  way,  for  that,  if  we  did,  (hey  wouid  be  apt 
to  knock  us  dowa  for  being  kioga. 

"  Our  other  interpreter  used  to  talk  very  much 
of  a  kiiBKl  of  attimal  called  a  toty,  that  was  as 
great  a  moaster  as  the  whig,  and  would  tneat  us 
ill  for  beiag«  foreigners.     These  two  <rreatune^,  it 
aeeni^y  are  bom  with  a  seciet  antipathy  to  one 
another^  and  engage  vhen  they  meet  as  natu« 
raily  aa  the  elephant  and  the  liiinoceros*     But, 
as  we  saw  none  of  liither  of  these  species,  we  ar^ 
apt  to  think  that  our  guides  deeerved  us  with 
misitfMresentatioiis  and  fictions,:  afnd  amused  us 
with  an  account  of ^uch  .monsters ^. are  not  teaWy 
mfiheir  country*     These  particulars  we  made  a 
shift  to  pick  out  frooj  the  discoui^e  of  our  in- 
terpireters ;  which  we  put  together  as  well  as  wo 
ooHild^  being  nble  to  understand   but  here  and 
t^icane  *  a  word  of  what  they  said,  and  afterward 
making  up  the  meaning  of  it  among  ourselves. 
Tdie  men  of  the  country  are  very  canning  and  in-^ 
gtenious  in  handicraft  works,  but  withal  so  very 
idle,   that  we  often   saw  young  lusty  rawboned 
fellows  carried  up  and  down  the  streets  in  little 
covered  rooms  by  a  couple  of  porters,  who  are 
hired  for  that-  service.     Their  dress  is  likewise 
Tcry  barbarous ;  for  they  almost  strangle  them* 
selves  about   the  neck,   and  bind   their  bodies 
with  many  %atures,  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
are  the  occasion  of  several  distempers  anfK>ng  them, 
which  our  country  is  entirely  free  from.     Instead 
of  those  beautiful  feathers  with  wliicli  we  adorn 
our  heads,  they  often   buy  .up  a  monstrous  bush 
of  hauv  which  cov^s  their  hi^ds,  and  ;&lls  down' 
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in  a  large  fleece  below  the  middle  of  their  backs: 
with  which  they  walk  up  and  down  the  streets, 
and  are  as  proud  of  it  as  if  it  was  of  their  owa 
growth, 

**  We  were  invited  to  one  of  their  pubUck  di- 
versions, where  we  hoped  to  have  seen  the  great 
men  of  their  country  running  down  a  stag,  or 
pitching  a  bar,  that  we  might  have  discovered  who 
were  the  persons  of  the  greatest  abilities  among 
them;  but  instead  of  that,  they  conveyed  us  into 
t  huge  room  lighted  up  with  abundance  of  caa- 
dies,  where  this  lazy  people  sat  still  above  three 
hours,  to  see  several  feats  of  ingenuity  performed 
by  others,  who  it  seems  were  paid  for  it 

"  As  for  the  women  of  the  country,  not  being 
able  to  talk  with  them,  we  could  only  make  our 
remarks  upon  them  at  a  dis^nce.  They  let  the  hair 
of  their  heads  grow  to  a  great  length ;  but  as  the 
men  make  a  great  show  with  heads  of  hair  that 
ure  none  of  their  own,  the  women,  who  they  say 
have  very  fine  beads  of  hair,  tie  it  up  in  a  knot 
and  cover  it  from  being  seen.  The  women  look 
like  angels ;  and  would  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  sun,  were  it  not  for  little  black  spots 
that  are  apt  to  break  out  in  their  faces,  and 
sometimes  rise  in  very  odd  figures.  I  hav6  ob- 
served that  those  little  blemishes  wear  off  very 
soon  ;  but  when  they  disappear  in  one  part  of  the 
face,  they  are  very  apt  to  break  out  in  another,  in- 
somuch that  I  have  seen  a  spot  upon  the  forehead 
in  the  afternoon,  which  was  upon  the  chid  in  the 
morning.'' 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  the  absurdity 
of  breeches  and  petticoats ;  with  many  other  cu- 
rious 
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xious  observations,  Mrhich  I  shall  reserve  for  an- 
other occasion.  I  cannot  however  conclude  this 
jNiper  without  taking  notice,  that  amidst  these 
wild  remarks  there  now  and  then  appears  some- 
thing very  reasonable.  1  cannot  likewise  forbear 
observing,  that  we  are  all  guilty  in  some  mea-^ 
snre  of  the  same  narrow  way  of  thinking,  Xvhich 
we  meet  with  in  this  abstract  of  the  Indian 
journal,  when  we  fancy  the  customs,  dresses,  and 
manners  pf  other  countries  are  ridiculous  and  ex- 
travagant, if  they  do  not  resemble  those  of  our 
own. 


In  the  Spectator,  No.  575,  August  £,1714, 
the  following  article  was  proposed  by  Dr.^Swift. 

**  The  following  question  is  started  by  one 
of  the  schoolmen :  Supposing  the  body  of  the 
earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mass  of  the  finest 
sand,  and  that  a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this 
sand  should  be. annihilated  every  thousand  years. 
Supposing  then  that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to 
be  happy  all  the  while  this  prodigious  mass  of 
sand  was  consuming  by  this  slow  ii^ethod,  until 
there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition 
you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after ;  or  sup- 
|>osing  that  you  might  be  happy  for  ever  after, 
on  condition  you  would  be  miserable  until  the 
whole  mass  of  sand  were  thus  annihilated  at 
the  rate  of  one  sand  in  a  thoussmd  years:  which 
of  these  two  cases  would  you  make  your  choice?'* 

THE 
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THE  GUARDIAN,  ^o,  XCVL* 


AN  ESSAY  ON  NATIONAL  REWARDS; 

BEING  A  PROPOSAL  FOR   BESTOWING  THEM  ON  A  Th^M 
MORE  DURABLE  AND  RESPECTABLE.    • 

Cuncii  adsint^  muriictque  expccteni  prcmia  palaur*  Vieg* 

1  HERE  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  indis- 
putable, than  that  a  nation  should  have  many 
honours  to  reserve  for  those  who  do  national  ser- 
vices. This  raises  emulation,  cherishes  publick 
merit,  and  inspires  every  one  with  an  ambition 
which  promotes  thp  good  of  his  country.  The 
less  expensive  these  honours  are  to  the  publick, 
the  more  still  do  they  turn  to  its  advantage. 

The  Romans  abounded  with  these  little  hono- 
rary rewards,  that,  wijthout  conferring  wealth 
and  riches,  gave  only  place  and  distinction  to  the 
person  who  received  them.  An  oaken  garlaad, 
to  be  worn  on  festivals  and  publick  ceremonies, 
was  the  glorious  recompense  of  one  who  had  co- 

*  This  number  of  the  Guardian  is  printed  as  Addison's,  in  Ifao 
qitarto  edition  of  his  works,  vol.  iv.  p.  196;  but  it  has  been  ge* 
nerally  attributed  to  Swift.     N.* 
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vered  a  citizen  in  battle.  A  soldier  would  not 
only  venture  his  life  for  a  mural  crown,  but  think 
the  most  hazardous  enterprize  sufficiently  repaid 
by  so  noble  a  donation.  i 

But,  among  all  honorary  rewards  which  ara 
neither  dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  dopor, 
I  remember  none  so  rdmarkable  as  the  titles  which 
are  bestow'ed  r3y  the  emperor  of  China.  *'  These 
ire  never  given  to  any  subject,"  says  monsieur  k 
Comte,  "  till  the  subject  is  dead.  If  he  haa 
pleased  his  emperor  to  the  last,  he  is  called  in  all 
publick  memorials  by  the  title  which  the  emperor 
confers  on  him  after  his  death,  and  his  children 
take  their  ranks  accordingly."  This  keeps  the 
ambitious  subject  in  a  perpetual  dependence, 
making  him  always  vigilant  and  active,  and  in 
every  thing  conformable  to  the  will  of  his  sove^ 
reign. 

There  .are  no  honorary  rewards  among  us^ 
whidh  are  more  esteemed  by  the  persons  who  re- 
ceive them,  and  are  cheaper  to  the  prince,  than 
the  giving  of  medals.  But  there  is  something  in 
the  modern  manner  of  celebrating  a  great  action 
in  medals,  which  makes  such  a  reward  much  less 
valuable  than  it  was  among  the  Romans.  There 
is  generally  but  one  coin  stamped  upon  the  occa- 
sion,- whiqh  is  made  a  present  to  the  person  who 
is  celebrated  on  it.  By  this  njeans  the  whole 
fame  is  in  his  own  custody.  The  applause  that  is 
bestowed  upon  him  is  too  much  limited  and  eon- 
iined.  He  is  in  possession  of  an  honour  whicl^ 
the  world  perhaps  kpQws  nothing  of.  He  may 
be 'a  .great  man  in  his  own  /family;  his  wife  and 
^   .^OL,  Yi.  I  i  children 
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tMldren  may  Bet  the  monomeiit  of  Mt  t^xpUnt^ 
which  the  publlck  in  a  Httle  time  is  a  strai^r  to. 
The  RooiaM  took  a  quite  different  method  in  this 
particular.  Their  medals  wwe  their  current  m^ 
ncy.  When  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded 
on  a  coin,  it  was  stamped  perhaps  upon  a  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  money,  like  our  shillings  or 
halfpence,  which  were  issued  out  of  the  mint, 
and  beeame  current  This  method  published 
ttcty  noble  action  to  advantage,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  spread  through  the  whole  Roman 
empire.  The  Romans  were  so  careful  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  great  events  upon  their  coins,  that 
when  any  particular  piece  of  nMmey  grew  rexy 
scarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a  succeeding  em* 
peror,  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
to  .whose  honour  it  was  first  struck. 

A  friend  of  mine  drew  up  a  project  of  this  kind 
during  the  late  ministry,  which  would  then  have 
been  put  in  execution,  had  it  not  been  too  busy 
a  time  for  thoughts  of  that  nature.  As  this  pro- 
ject has  been  very  much  talked  of  by  the  gentle- 
man abovementioned  to  men  of  the  greatest  genius 
as  well  as  quality,  I  am  informed  there  is  now  a 
design  on  foot  for  executing  the  proposal  wbieh 
was  then  made,  and  that  we  shall  have  severed 
farthings  and  halfpence  charged  on  the  reverse 
With  many  of  tlie  glorious  particulars  of  her  ma- 
-jesty^s  rrign.  This  is  one  of  those  arts  of  peace 
which  may  very  well  deserve  to  be  cultivated, 
and  which  may  be  of  gteat  use  to  posterity. 

As  I  have  hi  my  possession  the  copy  of  the  pa* 
per  abovementioned,  which  was^  delivered  to  the 
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late  lord  treasurer.*^  I  shall  here  gi^e  the  publick 
a  sight  of  it;  for  I  do  not  question  but  that  the 
curious  part  of  my  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased 
to  see  so  much  matter,  and  so  many  useful  hints 
upon  this  subject,  laid  together  in  s&  clear  and 
concise  a  manner: 

"  The  EngHsh  have  not  been-  so  careful  as  other 
polite  nations  to  preserve  the  memory  of  tterir 
great  actions  and  events  on  medals.  Their  sorfar-^ 
jects  are  few,  their  mottoes  ^nd  devices  mesn^ 
and  tlie  coins  themselves  not  numerous  enough  to 
spread  among  the  people,  or  descend  to  poste* 
rity. 

"  The  French  have  outdone  us  in  tliese  particu- 
lars, and  by  tiie  establishment  of  a  society  for  the 
invention  of  proper  inscriptions  and  designs,  hate 
the  whole  history  of  their  present  king  in  a  regu- 
lar series  of  medals. 

"  They  have  failed,  as  well  as  the  English,  ill 
coining  so  small  a  number  of  each  kind,  and 
those  of  such  costly  metals  that  each  species  nfiay 
be  lost  in  a  few  ages,  and  is  at  present  iip  where 
to  be  met  with  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
rious. % 

"  The  ancient  Romans  took  the  only  effectual 
method  to  disperse  and  preserve  their  medals,  by 
snaking  them  their  current  money.  ^ 

"  Every  thing  glorious  or  useful,  as  well  in 
peace  as  war,  gave  occasion  to  a  different  coin. 
Not  only  an  expedition^  victory,  or  triumpti,  but 
the  exercise  of  a  solemn  devotion,  the  remission 

*  Earl  of  Godolphin ;  not  Oxford,,  as  Mr.  Crrai^T  supposes 
in  the  preface  to  his  Biographical  History.     N. 
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of  a  duty  or  tax,  a  new  temple,  seaport,  or  high- 
way, were  transmitted  to  posterity  after  this  man- 
ner. 

"  The  greatest  variety  of  devices  are  on  their 
copper  money,  which  have  most  of  the  designs 
that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  several  peculiar  to  that  metal  only.  3y  this 
means  they  were  dispersed  into  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  empire,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and  were  in  no  danger 
of  perishing  in  the  hands  of  those  that  might 
have  melted  down  coins  of  a  more  valuable 
metal. 

"  Add  to  all  this,  that  the  designs  were  invented 
by  men  of  genius,  and  executed  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate. 

**  It  is  therefore  proposed : 

**  1.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence 
be  recoined  upon  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

"  2.  That  they  bear  devices  aiid  inscriptions  al- 
luding to  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her 
majesty's  reign. 

'*  3.  That  there  be  a  society  established,  for  the 
finding  out  of  proper  subjects,  inscriptions,  and 
devices. 

**  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device,  be 
stamped  without  the  approbation  of  this  society ; 
nor,  if  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the  autho- 
rity of  privy  council. 

"  By  this  means,  medals,  that  are  at  present  only 
a  dead  treasure,  or  mere,  curiosities,  will  be  of  use 
in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  majesty's  reign, 
reward  the  labours  of  her  greatest  subjects,  keep 

n        T    ^'"^^^ 
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alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  publick  services, 
and  excite  the  emulation  of  posterity.  To  these 
generous  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contri- 
bute as  medals  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  un- 
doubted authority,  of  tiecessary  use  and  observa- 
tion, not  perishable  by  time,  nor  confined  to  any 
certain  place;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books, 
statues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  any  other  monu- 
ments of  illustrious  actions  *." 

*  It  has  been  ingeniously  proposed,  by  Mr.  Granger,  to  supply 
the  defect  of  English  medals,  by  collections  of  engraved  portraits, 
which,  however  useful  in  themselves,  have  laih  under  the  same 
prejudices  with  ancient  coins,  and  have  been  generally  esteemed 
as  little  more  than  empty  amusements.  For  want  of  regularity, 
the  poetaster  frequently  takes  place  of  the  poet,  and  the  pedant 
of  the  man  of  genius :  John  Ogilby  is  exalted  above  Mr.  Dryden, 
and  Alexander  Ross  (the  continuator  of  Raleigh's  History )« has 
the  precedence  of  sir  Walter,  because  engraved  by  a  fetter  hand, 
Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  "  Numismata,"  has  recommended  such  a 
collection,    N. 
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It  may  bp  said,  withput  c^ence  to  other  cities  of 
ipwch  gre»t?r  i:x)q«equ^nc^  to  the  world,  th^t  ow 
U)wvi  of  Dublin  does  not  want  its  due  proportion 
of  foily  and  vice,  both  native  and  imported ;  and 

as  to  those  imported,  we  have  the  advantage  to 
receive  tbeni  last,  and  consequently,  after  our 
happy  nianoer,  to  improve  ^Qd  refin^p  upoo  thenv. 

But  because  there  are  many  effects  of  folJy  and 
vice  among  us,  whereof  some  are  general,  others 
confined  to  smaller  numbers,  and  others  again  per- 
haps to  a  few  individuals;  there  is  a  society  lately 
established,  who  at  great  expense  have  erected  an 
office  of  intelligence,  from  which  they  are  to  re- 
ceive weekly  information  of  all  important  events 
and  singularities,  which  this  famous  metropolis  can 
furnish.  Strict  injunctions  are  given  to  have  the 
truest  information  ;  in  order  to  which,  certain 
qualified  persons  are  employed  to  attend  upon 
duty  in  their  several  posts  ;  -some  at  the  play- 
house, others  in  churches;  some  at  balls,  assem- 
blies,  cofiechouses,   and  meetings  for  quadrille; 

'   .  ■■    *^o..  >,>^;,i  >     .pr  »"is  ^"' lished  at  Dublin,  in   17C8-9 
■^  .  :  r  :  V      V    .^.  Dr.  Shend^n ;  and  was  ex* 
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some  at  the  several  courts  of  jusucet  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal ;  «ome  at  the  coUege,  some 
upon  my  Und  mayor  and  aldermeti  in  tbetr  pub* 
lick  affaire ;  lastly,  some  to  converse  with  favou** 
rite  chambermaids,  and  toTVequeni  thosi?  alehouses 
and  branfiyshops  where  the  footmen  of  great  fa- 
milies meet  in  a  morning;  only  the  barracks  and 
parliament  house  are  excepted ;  because  we  have 
yet  found  no  efffms  perdu$  bold  enough  to  ven-  ' 
ture  their  persons  at  either,  Qut  of  these  and 
some  other  storehouses,  we  hope  to  gather  mate- 
rials enough  to  inform,  or  divert,  or  correct,  or 
vex  the  town. 

But  as  facts,  passages,  and  adventures  of  all 
kinds  are  likely  to  have  the  greatest  share  in  our 
paper,  whereof  we  cannot  always  answer  for  the 
truth ;  due  care  shall  be  taken  to  have  them  ap- 
plied to  feigned  names,  whereby  all  just  offence 
will  be  removed ;  for  if  none  be  guilty,  none  will 
have  cause  to  blush  or.be  angry;  if  otherwise, 
then  the  guilty  person  is  safe  for  the  future  upon 
his  present  amendment,  and  safe  for  the  present 
from  all  but  his  own  conscience* 

There  is  another  resolution  taken  among  us, 
which  I  fear  will  give  a  greater  and  more  general 
discontent,  and  is  of  so  singular  a  nature  that  I 
have  hardly  confidence  enough  to  mention  it,  al- 
though it  be  absol^tely  necessary  by  way  of  apo- 
logy for  so  bold  and  unpopular  an  attempt  But 
so  it  is,  that  we  have  taken  a  desperate  counsel,  to 
produce  into  the  world  every  distinguished  action 
either  of  justice,  prudence,  generosity,  chkrity, 
friendsliip,  or  publick  spirit,  which  comes  well 
attested  to  us.     And  although  we  shall  neither 

here 
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here  be  so  daring  as  to  assign  names,  yet  we  shall 
hardly  forbear  to  give  some  hints,  that  perhaps  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  such  deserving  persons, 
may  endanger  a  discovery.  For  we  think  that 
even  virtue  itself  should  subniiit  to  such  a  mortifi- 
cation, as  by  its  visibility  and  example  will  render 
it  more  useful  to  the  world.  But  however,  the 
readers  of  these  papers  need  not  be  in  pain  of 
being  overcharged  with  so  dull  and  ungrateful  a 
subject.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  such  an  occa- 
sion may  be  offered  to  us  once  in  a  year  or  two, 
after  we  have  settled  a  correspondence  round  the 
kingdom. 

But,  after  all  our  boast  of  materials  sent  us  by 
our  several  (Emissaries,  we  may  probably  soon  fall 
short,  if  the  town  will  not  be  pleased  to  lend  us 
farther  assistance  toward  entertaining  itself  The 
world  best  knows  its  own  faults  iand  virtues,  and 
whatever  is  sent  shall  be  faithfully  returned  back, 
only  a  little  embellished  according  to  the  custom 
of  authors.  We  do  therefore  demand  and  expect 
continual  advertisements  in  great  numbers  to  be 
sent  to  the  printer  of  this  paper,  who  has  employed 
a  judicious  secretary  to  collect  such  as  may  be 
most  useful  for  the  publick. 
.  And  although  we  do  not  intend  to  expose  our 
own  persons  by  mentioning  names,  yet  we  are  so 
far  from  requiring  the  same  caution  in  our  corres- 
pondents, that,  on  the  contrary,  we  expressly 
charge  and  command  tl\em,  in  all  the  facts  they 
send  us,  to  set  down  the  names,  titles,  and  places 
of  abode  at  length ;  together  with  a  very  parti- 
cular description  of  the  persons,  dresses,  disposi- 
tions pf  thp  several  lords,  ladies,  'squires,  madams, 
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lawyers,. gapiesters,  toupees,  sots,  .wits,  rakes,  and 
informers,  whom  they  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion; otherwise  it  wilL  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
adjust  our  style  to  the  different  qualities  and  ca- 
*pacities  of  the  persons  concerne|d,  and  treat  them 
with  the  respect  or  familiarity  that  may  be  due  to 
their  stations  and  characters,  which  we  are  deter- 
mined to  observe  M^ith  the  utmost  strictness,  tb»t 
none  may  have  cause  to  complain.  . 


THE  INTEI^LIGENCER,  No.  III. 

«    Ipse  per  wimes 
Jbit  personaSf  et  turbam  reddet  in  unatn. 

*  . 

THE  players  having  now  almost  done  with 
the  comedy  called  the  Beggar's  Opera  for  the 
scasou;  it  may  be  no  unpleasant  speculation,  to 
reflect  a  little  upon  this  dramatic  piece,  so  singu- 
lat  in  the  subject  and  manner,'  so  much  an  ori- 
ginal, and  which  has  frequently  given  so  very 
.Agreeable  an  entertainment. 

Although  an  evil  taste  be  very  apt  to  preVail, 
both  here  and  in  London;  yet  there  is  a  point, 
which  whoever  can  rightly  touch,  will  never  fail  of 
pleasing  a  very  great  majority ;  so  great,  that  the 
dislikers  out  of  dulness  or  aifectation  will  be  silent, 
and  forced  to  fall  in  with  the  herd :  the  point  I 
mean  13^  what  we  call  humour ;  which^  in  its  'per^ 

fection, 
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ftction^  IS  snowed  to  be  much  preferable  to  vrtt; 
if  it  be  not  rmtfaer  the  most  useftft  andagsewMe 
ftpecies  df  it*  « 

I  agree  with  «if  William  temple,  that  the  word 
ia  pectiKar  to  our  English  tongue ;  but  I  iMfcr 
from  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the  thfetig  itself  is 
peeuliar  to  the  Engliah  nation,  because  the  cea- 
trary.may  be  found  in  many  Spankh,  Italian,  aarf 
French  productions:  and»partieularly,  whoever ha» 
a  taste  for,  true  huniour,  will  find  a  hundred  in- 
•tances  of  it  in  those  volumes  printed  in  France 
under  the  name  of  Le  Theatre  Italien;  to 
By  nothing  of  Rabelais^  Cervantes,  and  many 
others. 

Now  I  take  the  comedy,  or  farce,  (or  whatever 
name  the  criticks  will  allow  it)  called  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  to  excel  in  this  article  of  humour;  and  upon 
that  merit  to  have  met  with  such  prodigious  suc- 
cess, both  here  and  in  England. 

As  to  poetry,  eloquence,  aod  musick,  which  are 
aaid  to  have  most  power  over  the  niinds  of  men; 
it  IS  certain  that  very  few  have  a  taste  on  judg* 
meot  of  the  excellencies  of  the  two  former;  and 
if  a  man  succeed  in  either,  it  is  upon  the^utbori^ 
of  those  few  judges,  that  lend  their  taste  to  the 
bulk  of  readers,  who  have  none  of  their  own.  I 
am  told  there  are  as  few  good  judges  in  musick; 
and  that  among  those  who  crowd  the  operas,  nine 
in  ten  go  thither  merely  out  of  curiosity,  fashion, 
or  affectation* 

But  a  taste  for  humour  is  in  sorne  manner  fixed 
to  the  very  nature  of  man,  and  generally  obvious 
to  the  vulgar :  except  upon  subjects  too  refined, 
and  superior  to  their  understanding. 
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And,  as  this  taste  of  humour  is  purely  natural, 
so  is  humour  itself;  neither  is  it  a  talent  confined 
to  nifn  of  wit  or  learning;  for  we  observe  it  some* 
times  among  common  servants,  and  the  meanest  of 
the  people,  while  the  very  owners  are  often  igno- 
rant of  the  gift  they  possess. 

I  know  very  well,  that  this  happy  talent  is  con- 
temptibly treated  by  criticks,  under  the  name  of 
low  humour,  or  low  comedy;  but  I  know  like- 
wise that  the  Spaniards  and  Italians,  who  are  al- 
low^ed  to  have  the  most  wit  of  any  nations  in  £u« 
rope,  do  most  excel  ia  it,  and  do  most  esteem  it. 

By  what  disposition  of  the  mind,  what  influence 
of  the  stars,  or  what  situation  of  the  climate,  this 
endowment  is  bestowed  upon  mankind,  may  be  a 
question  fit  for  philosophers  to  discuss.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  iqgredient  toward  that  kind  of  satire 
which  is  most  useful,  and  gives  the  least  offence ; 
which,  instead  of  lashing,  laughs  men  out  of  their 
follies  and  vices ;  and  is  the  character  that  gives 
Horace  the  preference  to  Juvenal. 

And,  although  some  things  are  too  serious,  so- 
lemn, or  sacred,  to  be  turned  into  ridicule,  yet  the 
abuses  of  them  are  certainly  not;  since  it  is  al- 
lowed that  corruptions  in  religion,  politicks,  and 
law,  may  be  proper  topicks  for  this  kind  of  satire. 

There  are  two  ends  that  men  propose  in  writing 
satire:  one  of  them  less  noble  than  the  other,  as 
regarding  nothing  farther  than  the  private  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  of  the  writer ;  but  without 
;iny  view  toward  personal  malice :  the  other  is  a 
publick  spirit,  prompting  men  of  genius  and  vir- 
tue to  mend  the  world  as  far  as  they  are  able. 
And  as  both  these  ends  are  innocent,  so  the  latter 
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is  highly  commendable.  With  regard  to  the  for- 
mer, I  demand,  whether  I  have  not  as  good  a  title 
to  laugh,  as  men  have  to  be  ridiculous ;  and  to 
expose  vice,  as  another  has  to  be  vicious.  If  I 
ridicule  the  follies  and  corruptions  of  a  court,  a 
ministry,  or  a  senate,  are  they,  not  amply  paid  by 
pensions^,  titles,  and  power,  while  I  expect  and 
desire  no  other  reward,  than  that.of  laughing  with 
a  few  friends  in  a  corner  ?  yet,  if  those  wljo  take 
offence  think  me  in  the  wrong,  I  am  ready 
to  change  the  i^cene  with  them  whenever  they 
please. 

But,  if  my  design  be  to  make  mankind  better, 
then  I  think  it  is  my  duty ;  at  least,  I  am  sure  it 
is  the  interest  of  those  very  courts  and  ministers, 
whose  follies  or  vices  I  ridicule,  to  reward  me  for 
iny  good  intention:  for,  if  it  be  reckoned  a  high 
point  of  wisdom  to  get  the  laughers  on  our  side, 
it  is  much  more  easy,  as  well  as  wise,  tp  get  those 
oft  our  side  who  can  make  millions  laugh  when 
they  please. 

My  reason  for  mentioning  courts  and  ministers 
(whom.  I  never  think  on  but  with  the  most  pro- 
found veneration),  is,  because  an  opinion  obtains, 
that  in  the  Beggar's  Opera  there .  appears  to  be 
some  reflection  upon  courtiers  an^  statesmen, 
whereof  I  am  by  no  means  a  judge. . 

It  is  tl-ue  indeed,  that  Mr..Gay,  the  author  of 
this  piece,  has  been  somewhat  singular  in  the 
course  of  his  fortunes ;  for  it  has  happened,  that 
after  fourteen  years  attending  the, court,  with  a 
ferge  stock  of  real  merit,  a  modest  and.  agreeable 
conversation,  k  hundred  promises,  and  five  hun- 
dred friends,  he  has  failed  of  preferment;  and 
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Upon  a  very  weighty  reason.  He  lay  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  written  a  libel,  or  lampoon, 
against  a  great  minister  *.  .  It  is  tnje,  that  great 
minister  was  demonstratively  convinced,  and  pub- 
lickly  owned  his  conviction,  that  Mr.  Gay  was 
not  the  author ;  but  having  lain  under  the  suspi* 
cion,  it  seemed  very  just  that  he  should  suffer 
the  punishment;  because,  in  this  most  reformed 
age,  the  virtues '  of  a  prime  minister  are  no  more 
to  be  suspected,  than  the  chastity  of  Caesar's  wife. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Beggar's  Opera  is 
not  the  first  of  Mr.  Gay's  works,  wherein  he  has 
been  faulty  with  regard  to  courtiers  ^nd  states- 
men. For,  to  omit  his  other  pieces,  even  in  his 
fables,  published  within  two  years  past,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  for  which  he 
was  promised  a  reward,  lie  has  been  thought  some-* 
%vhat  too  bold  upon  the  courtiers.  And  although 
it  be  highly  probable  he  meant  only  the  courtiers 
of  former  times,  yet  he  acted  unwarily,  by  riot 
considering  that  the  malignity  of  some  people, 
might  misinterpret  what  he  said  to  the  disadvan^ 
tage  of  present  persons  and  affairs. 

But  r  have. now  done  with  Mr.  Gay  as  a  poH^ 
tician :  and  shall  consider  him  henceforward  only 
as  author  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  wherein  he  has; 
by«a  turn  of  humour  entirely  new,  placed  vices  of 
;all  kinds  in  the  strongest  and  most  odious  light ; 
and  thereby  iloae  eminent  service  both  to  religion 
and  morality.  This  appears  from  the  unparalleled 
success  he  has  met  with.  AU  ranks,  parties,  'and 
denominations  of  men,  either  crowding  to  see  bis 


Sir  ^lobert  Walpolp.     Ni 


opera, 
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•per%  or  readii^  it  with  delight  in  their  closets ; 
even  miaisters  of  state,  whom 'he  is  thought  td 
have  most  offended  (next  to  those  whom  the  actors 
represent),  appearing  frei|uently  at  the  theatre, 
from  a  eonscionanesa  of  tbf  ir  own  innocence,  and 
to  convince  the  world  kcnr  unjust  a  parallel,  ma< 
lice,  envj,  and  disaffection  to  the  government, 
have  made. 

I  am  assured  that  several  worthy  clergymen  in 
tlm  city  went  privately  to  see  the  Beggar's  Opera 
ftpresentcd :  and  that  the  fleering  ct>xcombs  in 
the  pit  amused  themselves  with  making  discoveries, 
aad  spreading  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  round 
Ae  audience. 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  vindicate  a  clergyman, 
who  would  appear  openly  in  his  habit  at  the 
theatre;  with  such  a  vicious  crew  as  might  pro- 
bably stand  round  him,  at  such  comedies  and 
profane  tragedies  as  are  often  represented.  Be- 
8ide%  I  know  very  well,  that  persons  of  their 
function  are  bound  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil, 
or  of  giving  cause  of  offence.  But  when  the 
lords  chancellors,  who  are  keepers  of  the  king's 
conscience ;  when  the  judges  of  the  land,  whose 
title  is  reverend ;  when  ladies,  who  are  bound  by 
the  rules  of  their  sex  to  the  strictest  decency,  ap- 
pear  in  the  theatre  without  censure ;  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, why  a  young  clergyman,  who  comes 
concealed  out  of  curiosity  to  see  an  innocent  and 
moral  play,  should  be  so  highly  condemned ;  nor 
do  I  much  approve  the  rigour  of  a  great  prelate 
who  said,  '*  he  hoped  none  of  his  clergy  were 
there."  I  am  glad  to  hear  there  are  no  weightier 
objections  against  that  reverend  body  planted  in 

this 
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thk  eity,  ibnd  I  imii  there  ncwtt  oliay.  But  i 
shottM  he  very  sorry  that  a«y  of  thero  should  be 
so  weak,  as  to  imitate  a  court  cb»|4am'*^  in  Eag^ 
land,  wh6  preached  against  the  Beggar's  O^ra, 
which  will  probably  do  mo^e  good  than  a  thou- 
sand sermoM  of  so  stupid,  so  injtidiciocM,  and  sm 
prostitute  a  dmnc 

In  this  happy  performam?e  of  Mr.  GayV,  atllkt 
characters  are  just,  and  naoe  of  tbcm  eavried  he^ 
yond  nature,  or  hardly  beyond  practice.  It  disk 
covers  the  whole  system  of  that  omMMuweiithy  m 
that  imperkcm  in  imperii  of  iniqaily  established 
among  us,  by  which  neither  owr  l*te»  not  om  pta* 
pcrties  are  secure,  either  in  the  high  way  s^  or  m 
publick  assemblies,  or  even  in  oa*  own  houses. 
It  shows  the  miserable  fives,  and  the  cowstawt&tc; 
of  those  abandoned  wretches :  for  how  fitttechey 
5ctt  their  lives  and  souls;  betrayed  by  their  whores^ 
theh-  comrades,  and  the  receivers  and  papchascrs 
of  ihose  thefts  and  robberies.  This  comedy  con- 
tains likewise  a  satire,  which,  without  infqniriag 
whether  it  affects  the  present  age,  may  possibly 
be  useful  in  times  to  come ;  I  mean,  where  the 
author  takes  the  occasion  of  comparing  the  com- 
mon robbers  of  the  publick,  and  their  sieveral  stra* 

•  This  court  chdplaio  wms  Dr.  Thomas  Herring,  then  preacher 
St  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was  made  rector  of  Blechingly  in  1731, 
ai^d  th^  same  year  dean  of  Rochester :  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Bangor  in  17^7$  translated  to  York  in  174>3,  and  to  Canterbury 
in  1747.  He  died  in  1737?  at  the  age  of  64.  See  a  letter  of 
Dr.  Herring  to  Mr.  Duncombe  (who  had  written  two  letters  in 
jasttficatioo  of  the  Sermon  against  the  Beggar's  .Opera)  in  tii« 
preface  to  **  Archbishop  Herring's  Seven  Sermons  on  publick  Oo* 
casions,  17^/'    N. 

tagems 
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i&gems  of  betraying,  undermining,  and  hangping 
each  other,  to  the  several  arts  of  politicians  in 
times  of  corruption. 

This  comedy  likewise  exposes,  with  great  justice, 
that  ulnnatural  taste  for  Italian  musick  amopg  us, 
which  is  wholly  unsuitable  to  our  northern  cUmate, 
and  the  genius  of  the  people,  whereby  we  are  over- 
run w^ith  Italian  effeminacy,  and  Italian  nonsense. 
An  old  gentleman  said  to  me,  that  piany  years  ago, 
when  the  practice  of  an  unnatural  vice  grew  fre- 
quent in  London,  and  many  were  prosecuted  for 
it,  he  was  sure  it  would  be. the  forerunner  of 
Italian  operas  and  singers ;  and  then  we-  should 
want  nothing  but  stabbing,  or  poisoning,  to  ma^e 
us  perfect  Italians. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  deliver  my  judgment,  that 
nothing  but  servile  attachment  to  a  party,  affecta- 
tion of  singularity,  lamentable  dulness,  mistaken 
zeal,  or  studied  hypocrisy,  can  have  the  least  rea- 
sonable objection  against  this  excellent  moral  per- 
formance  of  the  celelft'ated  Mr.  Gay. 


1 
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'  ^ 'fiftcW  110ft  voiii  ^telfifra^/Zfftf,  <>te»« 
.      -      "jidi  fol*  ybiirselves;  ye  iheep,  your  fleeces  grow. 

ksvipg^' <k  the  ISlh'of  Oetober  last,  received  a* 
'  Utwtmgaei  A^f DiiBMr  1:)£ai.£e  and  Patrick^ 
PfiKN^itaiai  I  believe  the  fottowiiag  Paper> 
'  juat^<»iti«f  to  my  htedSi  ivill  be  a  sufficfent  an- 
-^iwtr'to^it:  '^  • 

I:  AM  aioimntry  gentleman,  and  a^  member  of 
l^rliameniv^^wiith  ian  estate  of  about  14001  a  year; 
which,  as  a  Northern  landlord,  I  receive  from 
9bdve  itMtal^aiidwd  tenants:  and  my  lands  having 
been  kti  taeaiir  Itwenty  ye»s  ago,  the  tents,  until 
Very  ktety^;  wieic  esteemed  to  be  not  iabbve  half 
va(lu9;[yet:y'by  tiie  intolerable  scarcity  of  silver, 
I  ]d»  unda::^itbe  greatest  difficulties  in  receiving 
theoi,  as  well  as  ip  paying  my  labpuftrs^  orbuying 
any  thing  necessary  for  my  family  from  tradesmen 
who  are  not  able  to  be  long  out  of  their  money. 
But  the  sufferings  of  me,  apd  those  of  my  rank, 
8|jre  trifles  in  comparison  of  what  the  meaner  sort 
undcBgo*;  such  as  the  buyers  and  sellers  at  fairs 
and  markets ;  the  shopkeepers  in  every  town ;  and 
farmem  in  geneml;  all  those  who  travel  with  fish, 
poultry,  pedlary-ware^   and  other  conveniete»es 
to  sell :  hut  more  especially  handicrafts-*men^  who 
work  for  us  by  the  day ;  and  common  labourers^ 
VOL,  VI.  K  k  whom 
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whom  I  have  already  mentioned.     Both   these 
kinds  of  people  I  am  forced  to  employ  until  their 
wages  amount  to  a  double  pistole,  or  a  moidore 
(for  we  hai;dly.'haye any  go^fi.  of  lower  v^4^  left 
us)  to  divide  it  among  tnemselves  as  tliey  can : 
and  this  is  generally  done  at  an  alehouse,   or 
brandyshop;   where,  beside  the  cos|i|<jf /getting 
drunk,  (which  is  usually  the  case)  they  must  pay 
t^a-  penpp  or  a  $hiUJog  <  fo* :  ^changing  jtbei^^  piodi 
into:  8iJycritQ.some.Ji»c}csteriijg  f^lJoWkiwbor  £61- 
lo)v&  th&t  tiiadfe    finfe  wii4!t  is  iinfi»itc^jr>  worse, 
those  t  pppri  t»qp>  ,  ifpr  JWVA,  «fi  dw  oirs^iiimit,  arc 
forced  to  take  up  their  oatmeal,  and  Qth$r  fifi^es- 
saries  of  life,  at  almost  double  value;  and  conse- 
quently-Are' not  able  to  dfscharge  half  their  score, 
espccxally^und^r  the  scarceness  of  looru;  Ibr  two 
y  ear»  pasit^(  qnd  i  tJbe  jnelandioly  disappoitilnient  o^ 
the  pre3ifttcr<:^>..ii-i-iiu!ii  i...    .^Z   i;   >:;-  .fl' '  »•' 
^  TJieidiuset  icifi  tfaift,:aadi:a)th(>niisuidioAdrJev]Is, 
ue  cle^r^tnd  khanifest  to  you  and  all  diinkilK^  meB,' 
although:  ihUtden^  from  Itbe  vulgar  4  /  th,^ '  mdeed 
complain  q€  hartd^timesithe  deaitb  k)f'CQm,  the 
w:ant'i>£money^jebe  hadncsA  of  seasblis^^Aat  their 
goods  beaj^i no.  price,  ;apdithq  (pioor  !cannot  find 
3KOirk4  b«t  their  weak  r^aonibgs  never  cai^ry  them 
to-tlie.hah^ed  and  eoQ|Mipt  bora  us  by  our  neigh- 
bimrs  ^nad  ^brethc^n,  ';withojtit  the  least  igrouads  of 
pnorooation;)  M'ho.ltejmQe  at  our  sufferings^  al* 
thetgh  soitietioiet   to    ttteir: own.  disadvantage. 
^Ebey  coni^dccnpttbe  dead  weigbt  upon  .every  be- 
neficial! biisurckr  of  kmr  trade!;  thiat  half  our  i«ve«^ 
iiucs  i»  annually  serit  i  to  ,  England  ; ! with  many 
oiherigc]eva:nce&.  peculiar  ta  this  unhappy  king- 
dom, j^fcHiok  keeps  iiA:fram:i6njoyin^  tbecommoti 

»  benefits 
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benefits  of  mankind;:  as  you;:  and   some  other 

lovers  of  their  country,  halve  s6  often  observedi 

with  3ach  good  incHnationsVand  so  little  eftecti"' 

•    It  is  true  indee()|  that  under  our  cirbuiriiitances 

in  general,  this  complkint  fdr  the  watit^  of  silver* 

may  appear  as  ridiculous^  as  Ifor  a  riiati  to  be  im^ 

patient  abbut  a  cut  finger,  when  h<e  is?  struck  with 

the  plague:  and  yet  ^  poor  felloMr  going  to:  the 

gallows, '  may  be  allowed  to  feel-  the  smart,  of 

wasps  while  he  is  upon  Tyburn  rqlad.    I'his  inis- 

fortune  is  so  urging  and  vexatious  in  every  kind 

of  small  traffick,  and  so  hourly  pressing  upon  all 

persons^  in  the  countty  whatsoever,  that  a  hundred 

inconvemeticiei,   of  perhaps  greater  moment  in 

themselves,  have  been  taniely  subnffitted  to^  witij 

far  lesfe-'disqiiietudie  and  murmur.     A^d  the  case 

seems  yet  the  harder,  if  it  be  true,  what  many 

skilful  inen  assert,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  than 

a  remtedy ;  and,  that  the  want  of  silver,  in  pro* 

portion  to  the  little' g^td  remaining  among  us,  is 

altb^ether  as  unnecessary,  as  it  is  iticonvetiient^ 

A  person  of  distinction  assured  me  very  lately, 

that,  in  discourshig  with  the  lord  lieutenant*  bet 

fdre  his  last  return  to  Engkud^  his  excellency 

feaid,  ^' He  had  pressed' the  matter ^often,  in  prefer 

time  and  place,  and  to  proper  persons  ;  and  could 

nbt*dee  any  difficulty  of  the  least  moment,  that 

coi^lcl  prevent  us  from  being  made  easy  upon  thil 

article. *•  ■;   i  ..  .:....•:.;.'::} 

Whoever  carries  to  England  twenty-seven  Engi 
lish .  shillings,  and  brings  back  one  moidore  of 
full  weight,  is  a  gainer  of  nine  pence  Irish  :  in  a 

'  .  •the  lord  Carteret.     N.      .  »    . 
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guinea,  the  advantage  is  three  pence;  and  twd 
pence  in  a  pistide*  The  bankers,  who  are  ge- 
nerally masters  df  all  our  gold  and  silver,  *ith 
this  advantage,  have  seat  oy^r  as  mach  of  the 
latter  as  came  into  their*  hands*  The  value  of 
one  thousand  moidores  in  stiver  w<mld  thus 
amount  in  clear  profit  to  371  lOs.  The  shop- 
l^eepers,  atid  other  traders,  who  go  to  London  to 
hixy  goods,  followed  the  same  practice;  by  which 
we  have  beert  driven  into  this  insupportable  dis^ 
tresi. 

To  a  common  thinker  it  ^bqiiild  seem^  tbatu^^ 
thing  would  be  iBore  easy  than  for  the  goverq- 
nient  to  redress  this  evil,  at  any  time  tbey  sbsH 
please^  When  the  value  of  guineas  was  low^ 
in  England  from  21s.  and  6d  to  only  Sis.  tbe 
consequences  to  this  kingdom  were  obvious,  aad 
manifest  to  U9  i^U :  s^d  a  sober  man  iQay  be  9)- 
lowed  at.  least  to  wonder,  ^ilthough  hed^e»ot 
iQomplain,  why  a.  new  regulaticm  of  coin  among 
119  was  not  then;  made;  much  more,  why  it  b$s 
njfiver  been  since.  It  would  surely  require  no  very 
profound  skill  in  algebra  to  reduce  the  differ^occ 
pf  nine  pence  in  thirty  shillings,  or  three  peace 
in  a  guinea*  to  les9  than  a  figtrthing ;  and  so  sisall 
ft. fraction  could.be  no  temptation  either  to  back- 
ers, to  hazard  their  silver  at  sea,  or  tradesmen  W 
lo^d  themselves  with  it  in  their  journies  to  Big- 
land,  in  my  humble  opinion  it  would  be  no 
unseasonable  cc^ndescepsioti,  if  the  govemmepl 
would  graciously  please  to  signify  to  the  poor 
loyal  protestant  subjects  of  Ireland,  either  that 
this  miseiable  want  of  silver  is  not  possibly  to  be 
remedied  in  any  degree  by  the  nicest  skill  ia 

arithmctick; 
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arithmctick ;  or  else  that  it  does  not  stand  with 
the  good  pleasure  of  England  to  suffer  any  silver, 
at  all  among  us.    In  the  former  case,  jt  would  ^ 
be  madness  to  expect  impossibilities }  and,  in  the/ 
other/,  we  must  submit :  for  lives  and  fprtulies 
jare  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  cpNQUEROft* 

The  question  has  been  often  put  in  printed: 
papers,  by  the  drafier  and  others,  or  perhaps 
by  the  same  writer  under  different  styles,  why: 
this  kingdom  should  not  be  permitted  to  have  a 
mint  of  its  own,  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,; 
and  dap|)er ;  which  is  a  piower  exerpised  by  many 
bishops,  and  every  petty  prince^  in  Germany? 
Biit  this  question  has  never  been,  answered ;  nor 
the  least  application,  that  I  have  heard  of,  made 
to  the  crown  from  hence  for  the  grant  of  a  pub* 
lick  mint ;  although  it  stands  upon  record,  that 
several  cities  and  corporations  here^  had  the  li-^ 
berty  of  coining  silver.  I  can  see  no  reasons, 
why  we  alone,  of  all  nations^  are  thus  restrained, 
but  such  as  I  dare  not  mention :  only  thus  far  I 
may  venture,  that  Ireland  is  the  first  imperial 
kingdom  since  Nimrod,  which  evar  wanted  power 
to  coin  their  own  money. 

I  know  very  well,  that  in  England  it  is.  lawful 
for  any  subject  to  petition  either  the  prince  or 
the  parliament,  provided  it  be  done  in  a  dutiful 
and  regular  manner:  but  what  is  lawful  for  a 
subject  of  Ireland,  I  profess  I  cannot  determine : 
nor  will  undertake  that  the  printer  shall  not  be 
prosecuted  in  a  ^ourt  of  justice  for  publishing 
my  wishes,,  that  a  poor  shopkeeper  might  be  able 
to  change  a  guinea  or  a  moidore  when  a  customer 
comes  for  a  crown's  worth  of  goods.     I  have 
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known  less  cHmes  {Minisked:  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, under  ^he  title  ^  of  disaffection^  And  I 
cfttinol  but  approire  the  wlsdoin  of  the  ancients; 
whb/after  Astrea'had  fled  from  the  earth,  at  least 
took  iiare  to  providie  three  uptight  judges  for  helL 
AJen's  ears  among  us*  are  indeed  grown  so'  nice, 
that  whuevienli^ppeDs  to  think  obt.of  fashion,  in 
what  relates  to  the  welfare  of  thisikingdohi,  dare 
not  so  mi)ch  'as  complain  of  the  tootfaach,  lest 
our  weak  and  busy  dabbtem  an  politicks  should 
be  ready  to  swear  against  hahT.f(6r,disi^ction. 

There  w^s  a.  method  practised  by  sir  Ambrose 
Crawley,  ^he  great  d^k>  in;  iron  works,  which  I 
wonder  tlie  gentlemen  of  our  <;ouiitry,  under  this 
great  exigence,  •  have  iA)t  thought  fit  ,tx>  imitate. 
In  the  several  towns'  and  villages  where  he  dealt, 
and  many  miles  round,  he  gave*  notes  instead  of 
money  (from  two  pence  to  tiventy  shillings) 
which  passed  current 'in  all  shops  and  markets, 
as  well  as  in  houses  where  meat  or  drink  was  sold. 
I  see  no  reason,:  why  the  like  practice  inay  not 
he  introduced  among  uk«with  some  degree  of 
success;  or,  at  least,  may  not  serve  as  a  poor 
expedient  in  this  our  blessed  age  of  paper;  which, 
as  It  discharges  all  our  greatest  payments,  may 
he  equally  useful  in  the  sntalldr,  and  miy  just 
keep  us  alive,  until  an  Etiglish  act  of  parliament 
shall  forbid  it.  •        : 

I  have  been  told,  that,  among  some^of  our 
poorest  American  colonies  iipon  the  continent, 
the  people  enjoy  the  liberty  of  cutting  the  little 
money  among  them  into  halvics  and  quarters,  for 
the  conveniencies  of  sniall  tfaffick. ,  How  happy 
should  we  be  in  comparison  of  our  present  con- 

^        dition, 
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dition,  if  the;  like = privilege  WefB^gifiinterf  to  ti^  of 
employing  the  aheers  for  'w^ant  ^f  U) winty  upoil^our 
fofljii^ri  gold;  bijr  dipping  i«  into' half  rto>v<tfe,^fiftid> 
sluHing^^n.feni  ^even  ioM«e!r  derl0mittatiotis;*^fdf 
beggars  Wtfst  4i6 '<:^]?ntc*t  f6  ii*ft  trpoft  is^rtfjfW^^ 
attdJtlwi^uW  be  ^ur  !fe1kit^,iftbat  th^sc:  lic*dp$^ 
d6iild*^iv«r^  be^  e*poifte<I  tA  mMev  ^eoufltiiksU^ljJfel 
any' %h!tig'^bietfe>^\^aS  left;'' ^^^-^:^  '^'■''  '•  to  gr^^fniia 
'  If  rfeldi^vdf  thesfe.  pffej^fets'^^vill:  a^iiil7''1prse* 
iidthlB^  feft^hs<bilttt>  truck -and  MrH?i^'dtff 'fe§d»s; 
like  tbe'?>^Udivindidfi8i  '^ith  tech^  Mh'efj^  (D^l^twitlf 
our  to^Jfw&V^^fUl-iieighbidrs  jr'Oiily  Wiibh««hii  hii^ 
adwtiWgJj  oii>?:mif  isideS'  th«i(i>thfe'Indfeafe  tei*j^y 
tlie^pfOdttct^of 'IheiV  owrt  Is^nd  j  ^faerifeas:Jthe  betJ 
ter  Jr^if  of  btrrt^is  settt  aWiiyJ/ 'tvilhout  iso  Jilu^jhaf 
a  recompense  in  bugles  or  glass  in  return.  -'» 
If  must  4ieed«  be  a* vfe¥y  comfortable  ''fciritdm* 
stance'  in  'the* present  juncture,  that  sonle'tboiiH 
sand  fainiliefe  are  gone*,  >are  going,' or  preparing  tor 
gk>  from  hefiC*}  and  settle' themselves  in^Aifleificaf 
tfte  pooiw  sort- -for  want  of  work ;  the*  farmers/ 
whose  beneficial  bargains  are  now  become  a  raok^ 
Tfent  .too  hard  to  be  born,  and  those  who  hi! ve 
,feny  ready  money,  or  can  purchase  any  by  the 
slile  of '  their'  gMds  •  or  leases,  because  they* find 
their  fortunes  hourly  decaying,  that  ^Cheir  goods 
will  bear  110  ^rice,  aftd-that  few  or  none  have 
any  money  to  buy  the  very,  necessaries  of  lift,  are 
hastening  to  ^follo\V  theip'^tieparted  neighbours; 
It  is  true,  corn  among  tis  CAmes  a  very  high 
price  J  but  it  is  for  the  satn6  redison,  thOr^ratsUud 
cats,  and  dead  horses,  have  been  often  bought 
for  gold  in  a  town  besieged.  * 

There 
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]r  T^iere  is  a  porionjof  quality  injSy  heighbowf- 
hoodiowhp,  .tweiifcy  yoar^  ago,  whea  he  was  ju$t 
dome  -to>age,!b€iiig::uaj^xper4eii^ed,!  aad  of  a  gie- 
nwyij^rtcmj^rrikti  his  Jaodt,  evrp  as  times  went 
thppjii^  a  l^  mtf  *^  «Wf't«9aBtp?  m4  cpnse^ 
qif«rtV»  ''>:f*  *b(J[^nae;of /rfands  sincfl  that ,  limc, 
100^04  iipon;hv  estaitc  to  he  s^et  at  haSf  val^:  bul 
numbers  of  these  teuant^i  or  ih^ir  idtfsceiidaiit^ 
%reii<>w[0if(^}li(g  to  seU. their  lealestjh^^  e?en 

thiOjSQ  which  W^P^  for  JlV^s,  .sofn^idf^  th*m  reti^n 
ahle^ftw  ^vet,  and  ;8c>inie:fee-&rm^.'Whicbthrknd-: 
iQtd  h>(vsdf  has  bought  io  at  half;th«  pfic^  they 
yropM  h»yk  yielded  iCTen  years  agp*  And  soiw 
leases.. let.  at  the  sadneltime  forli^c^,;  have^eeu 
gbto::iip  to  httk»  without  any  coosidexatiaii  ^t 
all.  ■  ..     .;..•■:    :':.  .      . 

•  This  IS  the  most  favourable  facet  .qfaU  things  at 
pjoe^t^t  among  us;  I  say^  among  us  of  the  North, 
who  were  esteepied  the  only  thriving  people  of 
the  kingdom.  And  hovi^'&r,  and  how  soon,  this 
piisery  and  desolation  may  spread,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee..  -  •../-:  .'^ 

'//The-,  vast  sums  of  moneyidaHy  carried^  off  by  pur 
niimf]t>us.  ad  venturers  to  America,^  have  depri^ 
UvS  of  our  g^ld  iui  these  parts,  almost  as  much  ^ 
of  our  sHvfcr.:  And  the  good  wives  who  come  tp 
our.housesi  offer  us  their  pieces,  of  linen,  upon 
which  I  their  whole  dependence  lis»s,  for  so  little 
prQfit, ;  Ithat  it;  can  neither  half<paiy  their  rents,  nor 
lJalif»support  their  families;  • 
:  iilit  i^  remarkabk»'  tbiyt  this  enthusiasnti  spread 

v\        '     •.»:/.'•.'.,  '      •• 

*  Orauction.    F.  .. 

^ .  .  .      among 
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among  our  Northern  p^dpte,  of  ffhelteritig  t)MMfi>^ 
selves  in  tbe  continent  of  Atperica^  has  no  othtt 
foundation  than  their  present  insupportable  conds^ 
tion  at  home.  I  har«  ma^e  all  possible  inquiries 
to  karn  what  encouragement  our  people  have  met 
with)  byany  intelligence  fttom  those  plantatiotisi 
fiuiiicient  to  make  them  undertake  so  tedious  Imd 
hazardous  a  voyage  in  all  seasons  of :  the  year^  xid 
so  ill  accommodated  in  itheir  iihips^  that '  johaiiy  of 
them  have  died  niiseraUy  in^.their.  passagi^^*  :liut 
could  never  get  one  satis&ctrtry  answer.  Some-^ 
body>  they  knqv  not  ^ho,  Jiad  written  letters:  tp 
his  friend  ot  cousin  fcom  thence,  inviting  htm.  by 
all  means  to  come  over ;  that  it  was  a.fine  fnutful 
counti7,  and  to  be  held  for  everiat  a  .penny  aa 
acre.  But  tbe  truth  of  the  fact  is(  this :  the  £ng^ 
lish  tetablished  in  those  colonies  are  in  great  want 
of  men  to  inhabit  that  tract  of  grouhxi  which  lies 
between  them  and  the  wild.  Indians,  who  are  not 
reduced  under  their  dominioti.  ^  We  nead  of  some 
barbarous  people,  whom  the  Romans  placed  in 
their  army  for  no  other  service  than  to  blunt  their 
enemies  swords,  and  afterward  to  fill  up  trenches 
with  their  Head  bodies.  Anid  thlis  our  people^ 
who  transport  themsel^ces,  are  settled  into  those 
interjacent  tracts,  as  a  screen  against  the  insults 
of  the  savages ; '  and  many  have  as  much  lands  as 
they  can  clear  from  the  woods,  at  a  very  reason^ 
able  rate,  if  they  can  afford  to  pay  about  a  hun- 
dred years  purchase  by  their  labour.  Now,  beside 
the  fox's  reason  *f  which  inclines  all  those  who 

*  The  fox  who,  hairing  tost  bis  tail,  wpuM  have  penuaded  th« 
rfst  to  cut  off  tbeira.    H. 
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l^avc  alre^dj!  vontared:  thither  to  represeat  every 
ihing  in  a  false  lig^t/  as  :weR  for  justifyiog  their 
own  conduct,  as  far  -getting,  companions  in  thd'r 
aotsery,  the  govqriiing  .people- in  those  plantations 
have  abo  v^iseljr  provided, ;  that  no  letters  shall  be 
auiGsred  t6  paa9ifrom(theiifie.hither,  without  being 
first  viev^ed  by  thejcobnoil;  by  which^  oar  peQpi6 
heie  ^re  wholly  d£«eiwd  iu;  the. opinions  they^have 
of  the  JbappycpqdJtioiii.  of  r their  friends  gone  be- 
foi<e  them.   This  iiTas:  acddenitally  discovered  some 
months  agohy  anfhdndstinan;  who^^Jbaving  trans- 
pt)Fted  himadlfi  and  fan^aly  thither,  andfindbgall 
things  directly  icgntrary  to  his  hope,  had.  the  luck 
tot  convey  a:privaten<ote  by  a  faithful  thand  to  his^ 
nelatioit  here,  entreating  him  not  to  think t>f  such 
a/  voyage,  :ahd  to  discourage  all  his  friends  from 
attempting  it  ;  lYet  this^-  althbugh-.  it  he  a  truth 
!welL  knowA,  has  produced  very  little  effect ;  whifch 
18  no  manner  of.vpnder :  for,:  is 'it  is  natural  to  a 
man  in  a  &verto.tarn  ofleq;  although  without 
any.  hope  of  ease ;)  or^  ^vheu;  he  ^s:  pursued,  to  leap 
down  a  precipice,^  to.avoid  atvenemyju^t  at  his 
back ;  so,  men  in  the  extremest:  degree  of  misery 
and  want,  will  naturally .%} to  the; ifirst-. appear- 
ance of  relief,  let  itbc  ever  sovaiin  or  visionary.;  ' 
.  You  nlay  observe,  that  I. have,  very  ^superficially 
touched  the  subject,  I  began  with,  and. with  the 
utmost  caution.;    for  J,/ know  how. criminal  the 
least,  complaint  has^  been  thought,  however  sea« 
sonable  or  just  or  honestly  .intended,  which  has 
forced  me  to  offer  up  my  daily  prayers,  that  it 
may  never,  at  least  in  my  time,  be  interpreted  by 
inuendoes  as  a  false,  scandalous,  seditious,  and 
disaffected  action,  for  a  man  to  roar  under  aa 

acute 
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acute  fit  of  the  gout ;  which,  beside  the  loss  and 
the  danger*  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  one 
of  my  age,  so  severely  afflicted  with  that  distem- 
per. 

I  wish  you  good  success,  but  I  can  promise  you 
little,  in  an  ungrateful  office  you  have  taken  up 
without  the  least  view  either  to  reputation  or  pro- 
fit. Perhaps  your  comfort  is,  that  none  but  vil- 
lains and  betrayers  of  their  country  can  be  your 
enemies.  Upon  which  I  have  little  to  say,  having 
not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  matiy  of 
that  sort;  and  therefore,  as  you  may  easily  be- 
lieve, am  compelled  to  lead  a  very  retired  life. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  North. 


KKP  of  the  sixth  volume. 
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